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¥        UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


/d  %■> 
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The  Annual  Meeting 

The  thirty-third  Annual  Meeting 
)f  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
International  House  in  New  Orleans 
m  September  29th  and  F.  A.  Graug- 
mrd,  Jr.,  President  of  the  St.  James 
Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  St. 
Fames,  La.,  was  elected  the  League's 
eighteenth  President.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Edward  Schexnayder  of 
3ayou  Goula,  1st.  Vice-President; 
3ronier  Thibaut,  of  Napoleonville, 
2nd  Vice-President;  Warren  Har- 
mg,  Jr.,  of  Thibodaux,  3rd  Vice- 
president;  Josiah  Ferris,  of  Wash- 
ngton,  D.  C.  4th  Vice-President; 
filbert  Durbin,  of  New  Orleans,  5th 
^ice-President ;  Marcel  J.  Voorhies, 
)f  Baton  Rouge,  Vice  -  President 
Emeritus;  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  of  El- 
endale,  Secretary;  and  T.  M.  Bar- 
:er,  of  Lockport,  Treasurer. 
^Elected  to  the  Executive  Commit- 


tee were  P.  L.  Billeaud  of  Brous- 
sard,  L.  A.  Borne  of  Raceland,  H. 
K.  Buberizer  of  Bunkie,  J.  P.  Duhe 
of  Jeanerette,  F.  Evans  Farwell  of 
New  Orleans,  A.  H.  Feske,  Jr.  of 
New  Iberia,  Murphy  J.  Foster  of 
Franklin,  Andrew  P.  Gay  of  Plaque- 
mine,  W.  F.  Giles  of  Jeanerette, 
Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.  of  New  Or- 
leans, Wallace  C.  Kemper  of  New 
Orleans,  John  B.  Levert  of  New  Or- 
leans, Earl  G.  Luke  of  Franklin,  E. 
W.  McNeil  of  Cinclare,  J.  J.  Munson 
of  Houma,  Charles  C.  Savoie  of 
Belle  Rose,  James  H.  Thibaut  of 
Donaldsonville,  Ivan  M.  Wilbert  of 
Plaquemine,  Horace  Wilkinson  III 
of  Port  Allen,  and  M.  V.  Yarbrough 
of  Youngsville.  Stephen  C.  Munson 
and  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.  were  elected 
honorary  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  thirty-third  Annual  Meeting 
was  a  pretty  good  affair  with  talks 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  Johnson  grass  control  experts, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper  and  Dr.  S.  J.  P. 
Chilton,  L.  S.  U.,  publish  an  article 
in  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN  each 
spring  on  a  control  program  for 
Johnson  grass  and  other  weeds. 

The  recommendations  outlined  in 
the  control  program  have  given 
much  help  to  the  sugar  industry. 
Growers  who  have  taken  the  recom- 
mendations as  a  "several  steps  pack- 
age," or  as  a  complete  program, 
have  been  the  most  successful.  Many 
who  have  only  haphazardly  followed 
the  recommendations  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed.  The  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  only 
after  years  of  trials  and  experi- 
ments using  different  chemicals 
alone  and  in  combination  at  differ- 
ent rates  per  acre,  and  applied  at 
different  times.  The  experiments 
were  done  on  rather  large  scale  and 
at  many  places  throughout  the  belt. 
Better  control  of  Johnson  grass  can 
be  expected  as  a  direct  result  of 
following  the  recommendation  to  the 
letter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
chemical  weed  control  program  is 
not  only  a  spring  program  but  a  fall 
program  as  well. 

Below  are  the  recommendations 
for  the  fall  treatment  to  control 
Johnson  grass  seedlings  in  plant 
cane. 

Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  plant- 
ed August  1  to  October  15) 1 

1.    Surface    of    soil    should    be 

made  firm  by  rolling  or  cultipack- 

ing    immediately     after     planting 

and  covering  the  cane. 


Johnson  Grass  Control 

2.  Apply  a  drill  spray  of  1  lb. 
acid  equivalent  of  the  amine  salt 
of  2,4D  on  band  36"  wide  on  top 
of  the  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks 
later,  or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to 
7  lbs.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  per' 
acre  on  24"  drill  area,  depending 
on  the  number  of  seedlings  escap- 
ing the  2,4D  treatment. 

4.  Cultivate  middles  and  sides 
of  rows  as  needed,  and  rogue  care- 
fully. 

The  recommendations  for  the  com- 
plete control  program,  both  spring 
and  fall,  appeared  in  the  February 
15  issue  of  THE  SUGAR  BULLE- 
TIN in  an  article  entitled,  "Recom- 
mendations for  the  Control  of  John- 
son Grass  and  Other  Weeds  in  Sug- 
arcane" by  E.  R.  Stamper  and  S.  J. 
P.  Chilton. 

Copies  of  the  recommendations 
for  the  control  of  Johnson  Grass  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  County 
Agents. 

The  chemical  weed  control  pro- 
gram has  worked  for  many  farmers. 
A  check  of  these  will  indicate  recom- 
mendations were  followed  very  close- 
ly. 

Reports  that  the  chemicals  do  not 
work  have  been  received  from  only 
a  very  few  farmers.  A  check  of 
these  will  indicate  that  recommenda- 
tions were  not  followed. 

On  the  surface  the  chemical  weed 
control  program  appears  costly.  A 
more  careful  analysis  will  show  it 
is  not  costly  when  consideration  is 
given  to  increased  yields  as  a  result 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


1956  Marketing  Hearing 

The  following  letter  from  the  Sug- 
ar Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
keting, is  of  interest  to  all  growers 
and  processors  alike. 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Stabilization   Service 
Sugar  Division 
Washington 

September  22,  1955 
VTr.  Josiah  Ferris 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 
>10  Union  Trust  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ferris: 

In  looking  ahead  to  allotment  of 
;he  1956  sugar  quota  for  the  Main- 
and  Cane  Sugar  Area,  we  have  been 
naking  some  estimates  of  the  situ- 
ition  that  might  prevail  if  prelimi- 
lary  allotments  are  established  at  80 
percent  of  1955  allotments.  Such 
)reliminary  allotments  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  principle  followed 
n  making  preliminary  allotments 
'or  1955  and  could  be  accomplished 
>n  the  basis  of  a  brief  hearing  held 
iometime  this  fall  in  Washington, 
)ermitting  the  more  detailed  hearing 
;o  be  deferred  until  most  mills  com- 
pete the  1955  crop. 

If  each  processor  produces  about 
;he  same  amount  of  sugar  as  from 
;he  1954  crop,  10  will  carryover  in- 
;o  1956  a  quantity  greater  than  their 
L955  allotments.  Thus,  if  prelimi- 
lary  1956  allotments  are  80  percent 
)f  1955  allotments,  these  10  proces- 
sors would  have  sugar  on  January 
I  1956,  which  could  not  be  sold  un- 
;il  final  allotments  are  issued,  equal 
o  from  20  to  42  percent  of  their 
L955  allotments.   13  other  processors 


would  have  to  carry  smaller  quan- 
tities until  the  final  allotments  are 
issued.  This  represents  a  situation 
which  the  processors  who  finish 
grinding  in  December  have  not  re- 
cently experienced  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  all  of  them  should  be  made 
aware  of  this  prospect. 

The  alternative  to  the  above  would 
be  to  hold  a  complete  hearing  early 
in  November  which  would  permit 
an  allotment  order  by  January  1, 
using  the  allotment  method  that 
would  be  used  in  the  final  1956  or- 
der but  using  estimated  data  to  the 
extent    that    1955-crop    production, 

1955  marketings    and    January     1, 

1956  inventories  are  involved  with 
final  data  to  be  substituted  after  all 
processors  had  completed  grinding. 
This  procedure  would  require  allot- 
ting only  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
quota  pending  availability  of  final 
data  but  would  probably  fit  the  ac- 
tual situation  better  than  uniform 
percentages  of  1955  allotments.  Un- 
der this  approach,  additional  allot- 
ment might  be  released  before  the 
Florida  grind  is  completed  by  issu- 
ing a  first  revision  as  soon  as  the 
crop  data  are  complete  for  Louisi- 
ana and  another,  final  one,  when 
Florida  data  are  available. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will 
determine  the  sentiment  of  all  the 
processors  involved  regarding  which 
of  the  two  approaches  is  preferred 
by  them  and  give  us  a  summary  by 
October  1,  so  that  the  proper  notice 
of  hearing  may  be  issued  and  prep- 
arations made. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(s)      Thos.  H.  Allen 
Acting  Director 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  J.  P.  DUHE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

Today  we  reach  another  milestone 
in  the  life  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Our  League  is  thirty- 
three  years  old  today  and  for  two 
of  these  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  your  President. 
This  is  an  honor  that  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
engages  in  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties, all  of  which  are  designed  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Louisi- 
ana cane  farmers  and  the  mill  op- 
erators. 

It,  of  course,  goes  without  saying 
that  without  the  cane  farmer  there 
would  be  no  mill  operator  and  with- 
out the  mill  operator  there  would  be 
no  cane  farmer.  The  two  segments 
of  our  industry  depend  on  each 
other.  One  cannot  exist  without  the 
other.  Everything  the  League  does, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry  of  which  every  cane 
farmer  and  every  processor  is  a 
vital  part. 

The  following  report  covers  some 
of  the  activities  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  has  engaged 
during  the  past  twelve  months  in-its 
efforts  to  help  our  cane  farmers  and 
our  processors  enjoy  —  together  —  a 
more  prosperous  existence. 

The  League  worked  long  and  hard 
during  the  past  twelve  months  to  get 
all  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  to  agree  on  changes  that  need 
to  be  made  in  the  Sugar  Act.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  League  spent 
many  hours  and  days  explaining 
Louisiana's  need  for  a  larger  quota 
to  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  to  members  of  the  White 
House  staff,  and  to  individual  mem- 
bers and  committees  of  Congress. 
The  League's  Washington  office  has 
been  the  center  of  more  activity  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  We  are  confident  that 


the  Sugar  Act  will  be  amended  early 
next  year  to  give  Louisiana  a  larger' 
share  of  the  American  sugar  market. 

Research  is  the  mainstay  of  any 
industry  and  the  League,  therefore, 
tries  to  maintain  an  adequate  re- 
search program  for  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  The  League  spends 
much  time  and  effort  in  getting 
State  and  Federal  funds  for  sugar 
cane  research  work  and  also  spends 
substantial  sums  of  money  from 
members'  dues  to  supplement  the  re- 
search programs. 

The  League,  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, working  cooperatively,  now 
have  the  best  research  program  that 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
ever  had.  Experiments  designed  toi 
help  the  Louisiana  cane  farmers  are 
being  conducted  at  L.  S.  U. ;  the  U. 
S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station  at  Hou- 
ma;  on  many  co-operating  farms 
throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar 
area;  at  Canal  Point,  Florida;  at 
the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  in  New  Orleans;  at  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station  in 
Beltsville,  Maryland;  at  Grand  Isle, 
Louisiana;  and  even  in  far  off 
Hawaii. 

The  League  is  presently  paying 
part  of  the  cost  of  research  work  on 
new  cane  varieties;  on  a  new  type 
cane  harvester;  on  a  cane  planter; 
on  drainage  and  deep  tillage;  on 
bagasse  and  molasses  feed  experi- 
ments; on  Stunting  Disease  control; 
on  milling  and  clarification  research, 
and  on  the  deterioriation  of  cane 
after  harvesting. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to 
discuss  all  the  research  work  in 
which  the  League  participates  but 
to  elaborate  a  little,  we  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing two  new  cane  varieties  for 
commercial  planting  and  also  a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  sugar  cane  treat- 
ed to  control  the  Stunting  Disease. 

The    work    on    the    experimental 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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WALLACE  C.  KEMPER  HONORED 


Editor's  note:  The  following  pre- 
sentation was  made  by  Mr.  Paul 
Borron,  Jr.,  at  the  thirty-third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  September  29,  1955. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League: 

I  am  honored  in  being  accorded 
the  privilege  of  representing  you  in 
conferring  on  one  of  your  distin- 
guished members  your  highest  award 
of  merit,  Life  Membership  in  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

This  organization  since  its  incor- 
poration on  September  28,  1922,  has 
striven  intelligently,  courageously 
and  continuously,  often  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  and  usually  under 
most  adverse  conditions,  to  promote 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  cane  growers  and  proc- 
cessors.  The  problems,  the  trials  and 
the  tribulations  of  this  great  agri- 
cultural and  processing  segment  of 
our  economy  have  been  wide  and 
varied.  In  spite  of  the  difficult 
path  along  which  its  destinies  have 
led  it,  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  has 
survived  and  enjoyed  some  measure 
of  periodic  prosperity.  This  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
inspired  leadership,  the  natural 
ability,  the  intelligent  planning,  and 
the  efficient  performance  of  a  rel- 
atively few  individuals.  These  in- 
dividuals have  come  from  within 
the  industry  and  some  as  outside 
scientists  who  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  challenge  presented  in  our 
problems.  Their  efforts  have  been 
channeled  largely  through  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  To 
these  men  our  industry  owes  its 
everlasting  gratitude. 

This  debt  of  gratitude  cannot  be 
repaid  in  a  material  way,  and  these 
men  who  have  so  unselfishly  dedi- 
cated their  talents  and  efforts  to  the 
advancement  of  our  industry  ex- 
pect no  such  material  reward.  How- 
ever, in  awarding  life  membership, 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
takes  full   cognizance  of  the  brilli- 


ancy of  their  services  and  accomp- 
lishments. Such  award  is  not  lightly 
made,  but  only  in  recognition  of  the 
highest  meritorious  service,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  In- 
cluding the  award  made  today  this 
organization  in  its  thirty-three  years 
of  existence  has  granted  only  four- 
teen life  memberships. 

Today,  the  American  Sugar 
League  so  honors  Wallace  Clegg 
Kemper. 

Wallace  Kemper  was  born  at 
Franklin,  Louisiana,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Mary  on  July  11,  1904.  His 
interest  in  sugar  is  a  natural  one. 
He  is  of  the  fifth  generation  in  his 
family  whose  lives  and  livelihoods 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  C.  D.  "Del"  Kemper,  whose 
work  on  behalf  of  the  industry  is 
now  legendary,  and  to  whom  this 
organization  also  awarded  a  life 
membership. 

Wallace  Kemper  was  educated  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Mary  Par- 
ish and  in  1925  was  graduated  from 
Tulane  University.  His  sugar  edu- 
cation began  in  early  childhood  when 
his  primary  interests  were  the 
sweetness  of  a  stalk  of  sugar  cane 
and  the  intricacies  of  vacuum  pans 
and  centrifugals. 

His  career  in  sugar  has  been 
broad  and  eminently  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  five  year  period,  1925  to 
1930,  following  the  completion  of 
his  college  education,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  a  sugar  brokerage  firm  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  During  these 
five  years  his  duties  required  his 
continuous  presence  on  the  floor  of 
the  New  York  Sugar  Exchange, 
which  experience  has  undoubtedly 
been  invaluable  to  him  in  later 
years. 

In  1930  he  returned  to  Louisiana 
and  became  assistant  general  mana- 
ger of  Sterling  Sugars  at  Franklin, 
Louisiana,  and  subsequently  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Left  to  right:   (Seated)  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Secretary,  and  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  Presi- 
dent.    (Standing)    Ed    Schexnayder,    Bronier    Thibaut    and    Warren    Harang,    Jr.,    1st 
Vice-President,   2nd  Vice-President  and   3rd  Vice-President,   respectively. 


Paul  Borron  congratulates  W.  C.  Kemper. 
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Experimental    Cane    Planter    being    developed    cooperatively    by    the    U.S.D.A.    and 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
by  J.  P.  Duhe,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  League,  Paul  Borron,  the 
League's  attorney,  and  Hale  Boggs, 
the  very  able  Congressman  from 
Louisiana's  Second  Congressional 
District,  highlighting  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  Duhe  reviewed  the  activities 
of  the  League  during  the  past  twelve 
months  and  we  are  printing  his  An- 
nual Address  beginning  on  page  six. 

Mr.  Borron  made  the  presentation, 
Dn  behalf  of  the  League  member- 
ship, of  an  Honorary  Life  Member- 
ship in  the  League  to  Mr.  Wallace 
C.  Kemper  and  we  are  printing  his 
remarks   beginning   on   page   seven. 

Congressman  Boggs  talked  about 
the  fight  that  has  been  waged  in 
Washington7  during  the  past  two 
years  to  get  quota  relief  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  —  and  it 
has  been  quite  a  fight. 

We  wish  we  could  print  the  Con- 
gressman's talk  but  he  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously and  we  do  not  have 
a  transcript  of  what  he   said.    He 


seemed  pretty  sure  that  we  would 
get  our  quota  relief  early  next  year 
but  was  not  too  optimistic  about  the 
100,000  ton  sugar  purchase  happen- 
ing in  time  to  do  any  good  this  fall. 
He  blasted  the  Administration  for 
delaying  the  purchase  of  this  sugar 
which  he  said  was  practically  or- 
dered by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  before  Congress  adjourned. 
It  was  a  treat  to  have  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Jr.,  the  very  charming 
wife  of  the  League's  new  President, 
in  the  audience  to  see  her  husband 
assume  command  of  the  League. 
"F.  A."  is  quite  a  guy  and  we  know 
that  she  is  proud  of  him.  We  are 
too. 

Fire  Prevention  Week 
October  9-15 

The  week  of  October  9th  through 
15th  has  been  designated  throughout 
the  country  as  Fire  Prevention  Week 
and  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters has  asked  us  to  ask  you 
to  be  particularly  careful  during  this 
week  and  every  week  to  prevent 
fires.  Remember  — "EVERY  FIRE 
HURTS  YOU" 
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FINAL  1955  MILL  MARKET 
ING  ALLOTMENTS 


Processors 

Albania  Sugar  Company 

Alice  C.  Plantation  &  Refy,  Inc. 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd. 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc. 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Company,  Inc. 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop.,  Inc. 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Columbia  Sugar  Company 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd. 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Erath  Sugar  Company,   Ltd. 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc. 
Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Assoc. 
Frisco  Cane  Company,  Inc. 
Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc. 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
LaFourche   Sugar  Company 
Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc. 
Levert-St.  John,  Inc. 
Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc. 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 
Lula  Factory,  Inc. 
Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc. 
Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,   Inc. 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 
Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co.,  Inc. 
E.  G.  Robichaux  Company,  Ltd. 
St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Slack  Bros.,  Inc. 
Smedes  Bros.,  Inc. 
South  Coast  Corp.,  The 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
United  States  Sugar  Corp. 
Valentine  Sugars,  Inc. 
Vermilion   Sugar  Company,  Inc. 
Vida  Sugars,  Inc. 
A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co. 
Young's  Industries,  Inc. 
Louisiana  State  University 


Total 


1955 
Allot- 
ment 
Tons 

5,014 
5,749 
5,619 

10,528 
6,479 
5,734 
4,859 
6,149 
2,799 
9,463 
5,609 
4,684 
2,459 
9,853 
7,149 
3,964 

17,053 

3,669 

8,468 

695 

9,188 

28,864 

5,254 

11,058 

11,703 

7,444 

7,683 

4,609 

2,659 

9,193 

2,689 

10,893 

11,423 

6,759 

5,024 

4,269 

10,008 

9,078 

2,429 

3,274 

34,703 

33,408 

9,523 

4,049 

101,555 

10,058 

1,640 

3,539 

7,029 

4,899 

100 


500,000 
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KEMPER 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
manager  in  which  position  he  served 
until  1944. 

His  ability  as  an  administrator'1 
and  executive  became  well  known 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  and  in  1944  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  assistant  to 
the  president  of  South  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Company.  He  served  that 
Company  with  distinction  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  New  York  during  a  period 
of  six  years. 

Louisiana  could  not  afford  to  per- 
manently lose  Wallace  and  in  July) 
1950  he  returned  home  as  president 
of    Southdown    Sugars,    Inc.,    which 
position  he  presently  holds. 

Although  serving  in  positions  of 
great  responsibility  which  took  heav- 
ily of  his  time,  his  love  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  as  a  whole 
and  his  interest  in  its  welfare,! 
coupled  with  his  active  mind,  phy- 
sical energy  and  desire  to  meet 
every  challenge,  would  not  permit 
him  to  remain  aloof  from  industry 
problems  and  activities. 

On  September  24,  1931,  he  was 
elected  to  membership  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  which  member- 
ship he  has  held  continuously  until 
this  date,  except  during  the  six 
year  period  from  1944  to  1950  while 
he  was  employed  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
New  York.  In  1935  he  was  elected 
3rd  Vice  President  of  the  League; 
in  1937,  2nd  Vice  President;  in  1939, 
1st  Vice  President;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1941  he  became  its  Presi- 
dent. His  father  "Del"  Kemper,  had 
previously  served  this  organization 
as  its  president,  and  "Del"  and  Wal- 
lace have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  father  and  son  who  have 
been  so  honored,  just  as  they  are 
the  only  father  and  son  who  have 
been  awarded  life  memberships. 

Wallace  served  as  President  until 
September  30,  1943.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  first  two  very  crucial  years 
of  this  nation's  participation  in 
World  War  II,  when  the  production 
of  domestic  sugar  meant  so  much  to 
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the  welfare  of  our  nation  and  its 
allies.  During  this  period  a  substan- 
tial part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
industry  affairs  and  the  extraordi- 
nary problems  provoked  by  the  war, 
both  of  an  internal  nature  as  well 
as  on  a  national  and  international 
level.  He  represented  Louisiana  ef- 
ficiently and  tirelessly,  on  most  of 
the  industry  committees  created  by 
our  national  government,  designed 
to  increase  the  production  and  di- 
rect the  distribution  of  sugar. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Sugar  Research  Foundation, 
there  representing  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  He  is  presently  not 
only  a  member  of  that  board,  but  is  a 
vice  president  of  the  Foundation  and 
serves  on  its  executive  committee. 

His  ability  has  been  recognized  by 
our  national  government.  In  1953  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  three  industry  advisors 
to  the  State  Department  at  London, 
England,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement. 
This  is  a  distinction  which  in  itself 
indicates  the  outstanding  ability 
and  accomplishments  of  Wallace 
Kemper. 

I  have  left  to  last  reference  to 
his  services  as  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League.  He  has 
served  in  this  capacity  on  three 
occasions.  The  first  time  was  just 
prior  to  his  term  as  President  of 
the  League.  The  second  time  was 
immediately  following  his  term  as 
President.  Again,  in  September 
1954,  when  it  had  become  apparent 
that  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
growers  and  processors  to  survive 
as  an  industry,  an  amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act  increasing  the  statu- 
tory quota  of  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  was  absolutely  essential, 
Wallace  Kemper  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee to  plan  and  lead  the  fight.  This 
has  probably  been  his  most  difficult 
assignment.  The  Department  of 
State  was  opposed  to  any  increase; 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
completely  uncooperative ;  foreign 
interests  were  opposed;  the  refiners 
and  industrial  users  were  opposed; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  remaining 
sugar  producing  areas  ranged  from 
one  of  indifference  to  opposition. 

I  need  not  recount  to  you  the 
events  of  such  recent  history.  Al- 
though these  efforts  have  not  as  yet 
been  crowned  with  success,  it  ap- 
pears the  significant  and  strategic 
battles  have  been  fought  and  won. 
The  domestic  areas  are  now  in 
agreement;  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  agreed  to  a  quota  increase  in 
1956;  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  its  recent  adjournment 
passed  a  bill  granting  quota  relief. 
Time  did  not  permit  its  passage  in 
the  Senate  prior  to  adjournment. 
However,  it  now  appears  inevitable 
that  the  necessary  action  will  be 
taken  soon  after  the  Congress  recon- 
venes in  January. 

In  this  accomplishment  great 
credit  must  be  given  to  our  con- 
gressional delegation  and  to  other 
individuals  in  the  industry.  How- 
ever, as  one  who  was  on  the  field 
of  battle  during  a  part  of  the  fight 
I  can  say  without  doubt  or  equivoca- 
tion that  if  this  effort  is  successful, 
and  it  most  surely  will  be,  the  pri- 
mary credit  must  be  attributed  to 
Wallace  Kemper,  the  man  who  led 
and  directed  this  campaign.  With- 
out his  mind,  his  perseverance,  his 
ingenuity,  his  refusal  to  admit  de- 
feat when  defeat  appeared  inevi- 
table, and  his  pleasing  and  forcible 
personality,  all  efforts  would  have 
been  of  no  avail. 

Wallace,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  takes  note  of  the  fact  you 
have  answered  every  call  of  the 
industry,  and  they  have  been  many. 
You  have  volunteered  to  take  as- 
signments which  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual would  dread  and  the  timid 
would  not  venture.  When  the  out- 
look was  dismal  and  the  way  ahead 
complex,  you  have  assumed  a  posi- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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tion  of  leadership  in  directing  the 
industry's  course,  often  on  uncharted 
seas.  You  have  performed  each  task 
with  intelligence  and  efficiency. 
Considering  the  problems  ahead, 
the  industry  is  fortunate  that  these 
expressions  are  not  as  an  obituary, 
but  merely  a  milestone  in  your 
eventful  and  successful  career.  A 
real  challenge  always  lies  ahead. 

And  now,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  on  behalf 
of  all  the  members,  I  present  to  you, 
Wallace  Clegg  Kemper,  this  certi- 
ficate and  key,  evidencing  and  em- 
blematic of  Life  Membership  in 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
harvester  at  the  USDA  Experiment 
Station  in  Houma  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  several  years.  The  Federal 
appropriations  for  this  work  have 
been  inadequate  and  the  League  has 
supplemented  the  Government  ap- 
propriations with  League  funds. 

The  experimental  work  on  the 
cane  planter  has  been  financed  by 
the  League  for  the  past  two  years 
and  trials  conducted  this  year  indi- 
cate real  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  a  practical  cane  planter. 

Our  industry  has  already  profited 
greatly  by  research  work  on  surface 
drainage.  The  drainage  and  deep 
tillage  research  project  being  con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment 
Station  has  never  received  adequate 
financial  support  from  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  although  we 
have  been  successful  in  getting  in- 
creased funds  from  these  two 
sources.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our 
Executive  Committee  we  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  funds  needed  to 
complete  the  equipping  of  a  new  soil 
physics  laboratory  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  research  work 
on  drainage  and  deep  tillage. 

The  League  has  spent  substantial 
sums  of  money  on  experiments  to 
find  a  practical  method  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Stunting  Disease.    Cane 


farmers  are  now  applying  the  re- 
sults of  this  research  work  and  we 
have  great  hopes  that  the  control 
of  this  disease  will  mean  a  sizable 
increase  in  our  cane  yields. 

In  addition  to  the  items  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  League's 
Agronomist  and  special  committees 
of  the  League  work  with  Federal 
and  State  scientists  on  many  other 
phases  of  the  sugar  cane  research 
program. 

Next  year  we  expect  to  pay  part 
of  the  expenses  of  a  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  scientist  on  a  trip  he  will  take 
to  study  the  sugar  industries  of 
India,  Australia,  and  Hawaii  to 
gather  information  that  will  benefit 
every  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmer. 

As  you  know,  the  Sugar  Act  regu- 
lates the  sugar  industry  in  many 
ways,  and  the  Government  conducts 
many  public  hearings  to  get  ideas 
from  the  sugar  industry  on  how  the 
Sugar  Act  should  be  administered. 
Attending  these  hearings  and  pre- 
paring and  presenting  Louisiana's 
case  is  another  activity  that  con- 
sumes considerable  time  and  money. 

In  November  of  last  year  the 
League's  representative  testified  at 
a  public  hearing  in  Washington  con- 
cerning sugar  prices  and  will  testify 
at  a  similar  hearing  in  November  of 
this  year. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment conducted  a  public  hearing 
in  New  Orleans  to  get  recommenda- 
tions on  how  much  cane  Louisiana 
and  Florida  should  be  allowed  to 
harvest  in  1956.  The  League's 
spokesman  urged  the  Government 
not  to  reduce  our  cane  acreage  any 
further. 

Also  in  July  of  this  year  the 
Government  held  a  hearing  in  Thibo- 
daux  to  get  advice  on  what  wage  rates 
Louisiana  cane  farmers  should  be 
required  to  pay  their  labor.  The 
League  recommended  that  there  be 
no  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
rates  during  the  harvest  of  the  1955 
crop  and  the  cultivation  of  the  1956 
crop. 

The  railroads  are  always  trying 
to   increase   freight   rates   on   sugar 
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cane,  sugar,  and  blackstrap  molas- 
ses, and  the  League  is  constantly 
fighting  these  increases.  The  gener- 
al increase  in  intrastate  freight 
rates  on  our  products,  which  went 
into  effect  during  the  last  crop,  was 
successfully  postponed  for  several 
years  by  the  League.  A  number  of 
attempts  this  year  to  increase  inter- 
state freight  rates  on  sugar  and 
molasses  have  been  defeated  by  the 
League  and  we  have  even  been  able 
to  get  reductions  in  the  rates  to 
some  destinations. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  depends  upon  the 
orderly  and  timely  prosecution  of  an 
adequate  plan  to  control  flood  wa- 
ters in  the  Atchafalaya  River  and 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway. 
The  League  continues  to  work  with 
Congress  in  obtaining  appropriations 
for  this  work  and  is  co-operating 
with  the  Army  Engineers  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work.  As  President  of 
the  League,  I  testified  on  this  sub- 
ject earlier  this  month  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Plaquemine  called  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.  S. 
Army. 

Aside  from  the  activities  of  our 
Washington  office  in  the  quota  fight, 
other  legislation  required  constant 
attention.  Joe  Ferris,  Manager  of 
our  Washington  office,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  fine  job  that  he 
has  done  for  us  in  Washington.  Joe 
is  doing  a  splendid  job  of  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  combined 
Louisiana  and  Florida  delegations 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  connection  with  legis- 
lation of  importance  to  the  Main- 
land Cane  sugar  industry.  With  the 
help  of  our  members  of  Congress  he 
is  presently  urging  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  proceed 
with  the  proposed  purchase  of  100,- 
000  tons  of  surplus  sugar  now  being 
held  by  the  continental  producers,. 
The  Washington  office  is  indeed  a 
very  important  cog  in  the  machinery 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting  the 
pages  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  have 
chronicled  the  passing  of  a  number 


of  prominent  personalities  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  Louis  J. 
Wilbert  died  on  October  18,  1954  to 
be  followed  by  Charles  Godchaux  on 
October  23rd.  On  January  8th,  1955 
Hugh  Junca,  Sr.  passed  away  and 
H.  Langdon  Laws  died  on  March 
30th.  Clarence  J.  Savoie's  death  oc- 
curred on  June  25th  and  E.  J.  Caire 
was  called  to  the  Great  Beyond  on 
July  16th.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
at  some  time  in  their  careers  were 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  we 
sorely  miss  them.  Mr.  Wilbert  was 
an  active  member  of  our  Executive 
Committee  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  July  the  Executive  Committee 
unanimously  voted  to  bestow  the 
League's  highest  honor,  an  Hon- 
orary Life  Membership,  on  the  able 
Chairman  of  our  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Wallace  C.  Kemper. 
This  action  was  taken  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  very  fine  work  that  Mr. 
Kemper  has  done,  and  still  is  doing, 
to  obtain  additional  quota  for  Loui- 
siana under  the  Sugar  Act.  His  un- 
selfish devotion  to  our  cause 
throughout  the  past  two  years  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  success 
and  he  most  certainly  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  included  in  the  League's 
"Hall  of  Fame".  Incidently,  Wallace 
is  the  second  Kemper  to  be  elected 
a  Life  Member  of  the  League.  Six- 
teen years  ago  his  father,  the  late 
Charles  Delaware  Kemper,  also  re- 
ceived this  honor. 

On  January  1st  of  this  year  we 
began  printing  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
on  paper  made  with  sugarcane  bag- 
asse by  the  Valentine  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  of  Lockport,  La.  The 
successful  operation  of  this  plant  is 
certainly  a  significant  development 
in  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  and  should  be  included  in 
this  report. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
appreciation  of  the  entire  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  more  than  20  com- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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mittees  of  the  League  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  tackle  the  many 
problems  that  seem  to  always  be 
with  us.  I  also  want  to  extend  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  employees  of 
the  League  for  their  good  work. 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  its  af- 
fairs in  such  capable  hands. 

Again  let  me  say  that  it  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  as 
your  president.  


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLiSv  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal   1225 


MOORi  STiU,  foe. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

• 

Woodward  Wight  &  #£ 

/rut  lAMcttr  ci»i*AL  jjSgg  uouit  four*  minci  m*r / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  ID   180 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Proportionate  Shares  for  Beets 

The  U.  S.  Department  ■  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 850,000  acres  for  the 
Continental  Beet  Sugar  Area  1956 
crop.  This  is  the  same  total  objec- 
tive as  for  the  1955  crop.  Except 
for  500  acres  set  aside  as  a  national 
reserve,  the  entire  acreage  has  been 
allocated  to  States. 

Curtailment  of  the  1956  crop  is 
required  because  of  a  carryover  of 
sugar  from  previous  crops  and  an 
anticipated  heavy  demand  for  sugar 
beet  acreage,  the  Department  said. 
It  is  understood  that  the  allocations 
announced  contemplate  a  production 
about  equal  to  marketing  limits  un- 
der the  quota. 

The  State  acreage  allocations  are 
based  on  1955-crop  allocations  (re- 
computed to  give  effect  to  final  1954 
planted  acreages)  with  limited 
downward  adjustments  for  States  in 
which  1955-crop  plantings  did  not 
reach  95  percent  of  the  recomputed 
allocations  and  with  corresponding 
pro  rata  increases  for  the  other 
States.  Since  the  under-plantings 
for  the  most  part  resulted  from 
special  temporary  conditions,  the 
downward  adjustments  have  been 
limited  as  follows: 

The  recomputed  1955-crop  alloca- 
tion was  used  as  a  base  acreage  for 
each  State  wherein  the  1955-crop 
planted  acreage  equalled  or  exceeded 
95  percent  of  such  allocation.  For 
each  of  the  other  States,  a  base 
acreage  was  established  equal  to  the 
larger  of  (a)  95  percent  of  the  re- 
computed 1955-crop  allocation  or 
(b)  105.3  percent  (100  divided  by 
95)  of  the  1955-crop  planted  acre- 
age. The  resulting  base  acreages 
were  adjusted  pro  rata  to  a  total  of 
849,500  acres. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  State  Committees  are 
authorized  to  establish  individual 
farm  proportionate  shares  for  1956 
from  State  allocations  under  speci- 
fied general  standards  and  proced- 
ure, which  are  similar  to  those  ef- 
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fective  for  the  1955  crop.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  most  States  the  same 
proportionate  share  areas  and  form- 
ulae will  be  used.  Thus,  with  an 
identical  national  acreage  objective, 
the  shares  for  individual  farms  will 
be  generally  comparable  to  those  ef- 
fective for  the  current  crop. 

Sugar  Rationed  Again 

Sugar,  sugar  everywhere,  but  not 
a  pound  can  you  buy.  That  state- 
ment is  not  absolutely  true,  but  it 
almost  is  in  several  beet  sugar 
areas.  A  number  of  beet  sugar 
companies  have  marketed  all  of 
their  1955  quota  sugar  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  sell  any  more  until 
January  1,  1956.  Although  beet 
processors  have  on  hand  thousands 
of  tons  of  beet  sugar,  their  custom- 
ers are  having  to  "import"  cane 
sugar.  Some  beet  sugar  companies 
have  refrained  from  selling  their 
entire  quota,  but  have  placed  their 
customers  on  a  "ration"  basis. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

af  the  absence  of  Johnson  grass,  re- 
duction of  the  pest  for  the  next 
crop,  and  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  hand  labor  needed. 

Growers  with  heavy  infestations 
of  Johnson  grass  who  are  not  using 
chemicals  should  ask  themselves 
some  of  these  questions.  Is  hand 
hoeing  controlling  Johnson  grass? 
What  is  the  labor  bill  for  hand  hoe- 
ing? How  much  cane  does  hand 
hoeing  destroy  or  cut  out  ?  Can  hand 
labor  distinguish,  at  all  times,  be- 
tween Johnson  grass  and  sugarcane? 
How  soon  after  hoeing  does  the 
Johnson  grass  reappear?  Is  the 
amount  of  grass  lessened  for  the 
next  crop  by  the  hand  hoe? 

Remember  Johnson  grass  robs  the 
[sugar  cane  of  sunlight,  moisture, 
fertilizer  and  space.  Control  this 
pest  and  increase  yields. 

1  This  is  the  actual  amount  to  be  used 
per  acre  of  cane. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER  NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □    100  □    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour.  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite-and  weight-under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DVKERS 


Determinations 

Monday,  October  10th  which, 
henceforth,  will  probably  be  known 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  grow- 
ing circles  as  "Black  Monday",  must 
have  been  a  busy  day  in  the  Wash- 
ington Office  of  the  Sugar  Branch. 
The  Louisiana  Fair  Price  Determi- 
nation, the  Louisiana  Harvesting 
and  Cultivating  Wage  Rates  Deter- 
mination, and  the  Proportionate 
Shares  Acreage  Determination  for 
Louisiana  and  Florida  all  were 
spawned  on  that  day. 

We  are  printing  all  three  deter- 
minations in  this  issue.  The  Fair 
Price  begins  on  page  21,  Wage 
Rates  begins  on  page  24  and  the 
Acreage  order  that  practically  re- 
moved the  sun  from  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  skies  begins  on  page  26. 

You  should  by  all  means  read  all 
three  determinations  but  in  case  you 
run  out  of  time  here  are  the  major 
changes  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment's statement  of  "bases  and  con- 
siderations." 

Fair  Price 

The  1955  price  determination  dif- 
fers from  the  1954  determination 
in  that  the  raw  sugar  pricing 
period  used  as  a  basis  for  -comput- 
ing the  paying  for  sugarcane  has 
been  extended  to  cover  a  period  of 
approximately  seven  months.  The 
dates  are  October  7th  1955  through 
April  26,  1956.  (The  pricing  period 
for  blackstrap  molasses  ends  on 
February  23rd,  1956). 

The  area  freight  rate  differentials 
have  been  readjusted  to  compensate 
processors  for  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  on  raw  sugar. 


This  season  the  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  southeast  of  New  Iberia  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River  will  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  0.097  cents  from 
the  price  of  sugar  for  cane  settle- 
ment purposes.  Mills  located  north 
and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River 
will  be  allowed  to  deduct  0.147 
cents,  and  all  other  mills  will  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  0.022  cents  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  freight 
rates. 

The  definition  of  standard  sugar- 
cane has  been  revised  downward  1/2 
a  point  to  reflect  a  closer  relation- 
ship to  sugar  recoveries. 

Blackstrap  Molasses  payments  to 
growers  this  season  will  be  based  on 
7.2  gallons  per  ton  of  cane  instead 
of  the  7.1  used  last  year. 

The  rest  of  the  Fair  Price  rules 
are  unchanged. 

Wage  Rates 

The  Wage  Determination  differs 
from  that  of  1954  in  that  wage  rates 
on  a  time  basis  are  increased  on  the 
average  by  about  five  percent  and 
are  expressed  on  an  hourly  basis  in- 
stead of  a  9-hour-day  basis. 

Piecework  rates  for  hand  harvest- 
ing have  been  increased  by  about  10 
percent. 

The  wage-price  escalator  provi- 
sion has  been  eliminated,  and  the 
provision  requiring  producers  to 
furnish  workers  the  customary  per- 
quisites has  also  been  eliminated. 

N.  Co.  310  has  been  added  to  the 
large  barrel  cane  category  for  piece- 
work rate  purposes. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


If  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
ever  looked  into  a  crop  with  any 
better  expectations  of  larger  yields 
per  acre  than  this  crop  it  was  way 
back  in  1904  when  Louisiana  pro- 
duced an  average  of  26  tons  per 
acre. 

The  nearest  crop  to  the  1904 
crop,  on  the  basis  of  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  was  the  crop  harvested 
last  year,  with  an  average  of  22.75 
net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Reports  from  the  field  indicate 
that  the  1955  crop  will  be  as  large 
as,  or  larger  than,  the  1954  crop 
from  the  standpoint  of  net  tons  of 
cane  ground.  If  this  is  true  then 
the  average  for  the  industry,  on  the 
per  acre  basis,  will  be  higher  than 
last  year's  figure  because  this  crop 
is  being  grown  on  less  acreage  than 
the  1954  crop. 

Sucrose  and  purity  tests  taken 
during  the  last  week  of  September 
were  not  as  good  as  those  taken  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Reports 
from  tests  taken  on  the  Teche  and 
the  Upper  River  Area  appear  better 
than  the  Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  and 
Lower  River  Areas.  The  Northern, 
or  Bunkie,  area  has  not  been  heard 
from  regarding  sucrose  and  purity 
this  year. 

Frequent  late  rainfall  and  warm 
days  and  nights  have  caused  cane 
to  continue  growth.  The  U.S.D.A. 
growth  records  indicate  that  cane 
grew  more  during  the  week  ending 
Oct.  6  than  during  the  week  ending 
September  29. 

The  cool  days  and  nights  which 
started    Oct.    7th,    should    check 


Crop  Condition 

growth  and  have  a  beneficial  affect 
on  sucrose. 

Reports  from  mills  indicate  that 
the  starting  date  for  grinding  will 
be  later  than  the  starting  date  was 
last  year. 

A  considerable  amount  of  cane  is 
going  down  this  year.  An  inspection 
made,  plus  reports  received,  indi- 
cated that  lodging  has  been  observed 
to  some  degree  in  all  varieties  both 
in  plant  and  in  stubble.  From  ob- 
servation N.  Co.  310,  44-155,  and  44- 
154  appear  to  be  lodged  to  the 
greater  extent.  These  three  canes 
lodge  to  some  extent  in  some  areas 
each  year,  but  not  to  this  extent, 
and  not  this  early  in  the  year. 

The  frequency  of  rainfall  during 
the  growing  season  which  was  con- 
ducive to  shallow  rooting,  the  heavy 
rainfall  during  the  last  month,  the 
extra  heavy  tonnage  in  the  field, 
the  heavy  green  foliage  at  this  time, 
plus  moderately  strong  winds  are 
responsible  for  the  unusual  amount 
of  lodging  that  is  taking  place. 

A  visit  to  Mr.  Rene  LeBlanc's 
Farm  at  Lockport,  La.  tells  the 
writer  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry can  make  better  tonnage. 
Mr.  LeBlanc  has  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
year  stubble  and  a  sizeable  quantity 
of  8th  year  stubble.  His  average 
yield  last  year  was  above  38  tons 
per  acre.  He  had  about  200  acres 
in  cane  last  year  and  the  average 
yield  mentioned  is  not  unusual  for 
Mr.  LeBlanc.  The  writer  saw  8th 
year  stubble,  36-105,  in  fairly  heavy 
soil  that  will  yield  at  least  35  tons 
per  acre. 
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FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  1955-56  CROP 


(Issued  October  10,  1955) 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service   (Sugar)   Department 

of  Agriculture 
Subchapter  I  —  Determination  of 
Prices 
(Sugar  Determination  874.8) 
PART  874— SUGARCANE : 
LOUISIANA 
1955  CROP 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (ci(2)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,    (herein  referred 
to    as    "Act"),    after    investigation, 
and    due   consideration   of   the   evi- 
dence presented  at  the  public  hear- 
ing held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on 
July  29,  1955  and  September  7,  1955, 
the  following  determination  is  here- 
by issued: 

§  874.8  Fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  the  1955  crop  of  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane. A  producer  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  who  is  also  a  processor 
of  sugarcane  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "processor")  shall  have  paid, 
or  contracted  to  pay,  for  sugarcane 
of  the  1955  crop  grown  by  other 
producers  and  processed  by  him, 
prices  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Definitions :  For  the  -purpose 
of  this  determination,  the  term : 

(1)  "Price  of  raw  sugar"  means 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar  quoted 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.;  except  that  if  the  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  determines 
that  such  price  does  not  reflect 
the  true  market  value  of  sugar, 
because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  he  may 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  determination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  sugar. 

(2)  "Price  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses" means  the  price  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses  quoted  by  the 


Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc.; 
except  that  if  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division  determines  that 
such  price  does  not  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses, because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  he  may 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  determination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. 

(3)  "Standard  sugarcane" 
means  sugarcane,  free  of  trash, 
containing  12  percent  sucrose  in 
the  normal  juice  with  a  purity  of 
at  least  76.00  but  not  more  than 
76.49. 

(4)  "Net  sugarcane"  means  the 
quantity  of  sugarcane  obtained  by 
deducting  the  weight  of  trash 
from  the  combined  weight  of  sug- 
arcane and  trash  delivered  by  a 
producer. 

(5)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane  containing  either  less 
than  9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  or  less  than  68  puri- 
ty in  the  normal  juice. 

(6)  "Trash"  means  green  or 
dried  leaves,  loose  sugarcane  tops, 
attached  sugarcane  tops  at  or 
above  the  green  leaf  roll,  dirt  and 
all  other  extraneous  material 
which  is  representative  of  the 
quantity  of  sugarcane  from  which 
the  sample  for  trash  determina- 
tion is  taken. 

(b)   Basic  Price: 

(1)  The  basic  price  for  stan- 
dard sugarcane  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1.06  per  ton  for  each  one- 
cent  per  pound  of  the  average 
price  of  raw  sugar  determined  in 
accordance  with  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing as  agreed  upon: 

(i)  The  simple  average  of  the 
daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
week  in  which  the  sugarcane  is 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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delivered;  or 

(ii)  The  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  7,  1955  through 
April  26,  1956;  Provided,  That 
the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  as 
determined  under  subdivisions  (i) 
or  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  may 
be  reduced  by  not  more  than  the 
following : 

(a)  0.022  cent  for  all  mills  ex- 
cept those  located  in  the  areas  de- 
fined in   (b)   and   (c)   below; 

(b)  0.097  cent  for  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between 
the  Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  and  southeast  of  New 
Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River;  or 

(c)  0.147  cent  for  mills  located 
north  and  west  of  New  Iberia 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(2)   The  basic  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  shall  be  as  agreed  upon 
between    the    processor    and    the 
producer,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  !he  State  Administrative  Offi- 
cer of  the  Louisiana  State  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation  Office    (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  as  "State  Officer.") 
(c)    Conversion  of  net  sugarcane 
to   standard   sugarcane.     Net   sugar 
(except  for  salvage  sugarcane)  shall 
be  converted  to  standard  sugarcane 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  multiplying  the  quanti- 
ty of  net  sugarcane  by  the  applic- 
able quality  factor  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

Percent  sucrose  in 

normal  juice  of 

net  sugarcane 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.5 

12.0 

12.5 

13.0 

13.5 

14.0 

14.5 


Standard  sugarcane 
quality  factor  1 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.15 
1.20 
1.25 


1  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of 
intermediate  percentages  of  sucrose  in 
normal  juice  shall  be  interpolated  and  for 
sugarcane  having  more  than   14.5  percent 


sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  shall  be  com- 
puted in  proportion  to  the  immediately 
preceding  interval. 

and, 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  quanti- 
ty determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph 
by  the  applicable  purity  factor  in 
the  accompanying  table: 

(d)  Molasses  payment.  For  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  (except  salvage 
sugarcane)  there  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  7.2 
and  one-half  of  the  average  price 
per  gallon  of*  blackstrap  molasses  in 
excess  of  6  cents.  The  average  price 
of  blackstrap  molasses  shall  be 
either  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily  prices  for  the  week  in  which 
the  sugarcane  is  delivered,  or  the 
simple  average  of  the  weekly  prices 
of  blackstrap  molasses  for  the  peri- 
od October  7,  1955  through  Febru- 
ary 23,  1956,  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducer. 

(e)  General 

(1)  The  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  normal  juice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  acceptable  methods  of 
analysis  on  sugarcane  as  deliv- 
ered, such  methods  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Offi- 
cer. 

(2)  Because  of  decreased  boil- 
ing house  efficiency  deductions 
may  be  made  from  payment  for 
frozen  sugarcane  accepted  by  the 
processor  provided  such  deduc- 
tions are  at  the  rates  not  in  excess 
of  1.5  percent  of  the  payment, 
computed  without  regard  to  the 
molasses  payment,  for  each  0.1 
cc.  of  acidity  above  2.50  cc.  of 
N/10  alkali  per  10  cc.  of  juice  but 
not  in  excess  of  4.75  cc.  (inter- 
vening fractions  are  to  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
0.05  cc).  Frozen  sugarcane  test- 
ing in  excess  of  4.75  cc.  of  acidity 
shall  be  considered  as  having  no  I 
value.  Sugarcane  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  frozen,  even  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  freezing  tempera- 
ture, unless  and  until  there  is  evi- 
dence   of    damage    having    taken 
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place  because  of  the  freeze,  such 
evidence  to  be  certified  by  the 
State  Officer. 

(3)  In  the  event  a  general 
freeze  causes  abnormally  low  re- 
coveries of  raw  sugar  by  a  proc- 
essor in  relation  to  the  sucrose 
and  purity  tests  of  sugarcane, 
payment  for  each  sugarcane  may 
be  made  as  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and 
the  processor,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  State  Officer:  Provided, 
That  the  payment  for  each  ton  of 
net  sugarcane  shall  be  not  less 
than  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
returns  from  raw  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses actually  recovered  from 
such  sugarcane,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  price  of  raw  sugar  for  the 
period  October  7,  1955  through 
April  26,  1956  and  the  simple 
average  of  the  weekly   prices   of 


blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
October  7,  1955  through  Febru- 
ary 23,  1956,  less  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $3.00  per  gross  ton  of 
sugarcane  for  processing  and  less 
actual  costs  of  hoisting,  field 
weighing  and  transporting  such 
sugarcane. 

(4)  A  processor  who  paid  the 
costs  for  hoisting  and  weighing 
sugarcane  of  the  1954  crop  shall 
also  pay  such  costs  with  respect 
to  the  1955  crop:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  such  costs, 
any  charge  to  be  approved  by  the 
State  Officer. 

(5)  A  processor  who  made  al- 
lowances to  producers  for  trans- 
porting sugarcane  from  the  cus- 
tomary delivery  points  to  the  mill 
for  the  1954  crop,  shall  also  make 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


STANDARD 

SUGARCANE  PURITY 

FACTORi 

Purity  of 

Percent  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice 

Norm 

il  Juice 

At  least 

9.50 

9.70 

9.90 

10.10 

10.30 

10.50 

11.00 

11.50 

12.00 

12.50 

13.00 

13.50 

14.00 

14.50 

15.00 

15.50 

At 

But  not 

But  not 

Least 

more 

more 

than 

than  9.69 

9.89 

10.09 

10.29 

10.49 

10.99 

11.49 

11.99 

12.49 

12.99 

13.49 

13.99 

14.49 

14.99 

15.49 

15.99 

68.00 

68.24 

1.000 

.989 

.978 

.967 

.956 

.945 

.936 

.929 

.922 

.915 

.908 

.901 

.894 

.887 

.880 

.873 

68.25 

68  49 

1.005 

.993 

.982 

.971 

.960 

.949 

.941 

.934 

.927 

.920 

.913 

.906 

.899 

.892 

.885 

.878 

68.50 

68.74 

1.010 

.998 

.987 

.976 

.905 

.954 

.945 

.938 

.931 

.924 

.917 

.910 

.904 

.897 

.890 

.884 

68.75 

68.99 

1.016 

1.003 

.992 

.981 

.970 

.959 

.950 

.943 

.936 

.929 

.922 

.915 

.909 

.902 

.896 

.890 

69.00 

69.49 

1.021 

1.009 

.997 

.986 

.975 

.964 

.955 

.948 

.941 

.934 

.927 

.920 

.914 

.908 

.902 

.896 

69.50 

69.99 

1.025 

1.013 

1.001 

.990 

.979 

.968 

.960 

.953 

.945 

.938 

.931 

.924 

.918 

.912 

.906 

.900 

70.00 

70.49 

1.030 

1.018 

1.006 

.995 

.984 

.973 

.965 

.958 

.950 

.943 

.936 

.929 

.923 

.917 

.911 

.905 

70.50 

70.99 

1.035 

1.023 

1.011 

.999 

.988 

.977 

.969 

.962 

.954 

.947 

.940 

.933 

.927 

.921 

.915 

.909 

71.00 

71.49 

1.040 

1.028 

1.016 

1.004 

.993 

.982 

.974 

.966 

.959 

.951 

.945 

.938 

.932 

.926 

.920 

.914 

71.50 

71.99 

1.045 

1.033 

1.021 

1.009 

.998 

.987 

.978 

.970 

.963 

.955 

.949 

.942 

.936 

.930 

.924 

.918 

72.00 

72.49 

1.050 

1.038 

1.026 

1.014 

1.003 

.992 

.983 

.975 

.967 

.960 

.954 

.947 

.940 

.931 

.928 

.922 

72.50 

72.99 

1.055 

1.043 

1.031 

1.019 

1.007 

.996 

.987 

.979 

.971 

.964 

.958 

.951 

.944 

.938 

.932 

.926 

73.00 

73.49 

1.060 

1.048 

1.036 

1.024 

1.012 

1.000 

.991 

.984 

.976 

.968 

.962 

.955 

.948 

.942 

.936 

.930 

73.50 

73.99 

1.065 

1.052 

1.040 

1.028 

1.016 

1.004 

.995 

.988 

.980 

.972 

.966 

.959 

.952 

.946 

.940 

.934 

74.00 

74.49 

1.057 

1.044 

1.032 

1.020 

1.008 

1.000 

.992 

.984 

.977 

.970 

.963 

.956 

.950 

.944 

.938 

74.50 

74.99 

1.052 

1.049 

1.036 

1.024 

1.012 

1.004 

.996 

.988 

.981 

.974 

.967 

.960 

.954 

.948 

.942 

75.00 

75.49 

1.054 

1.041 

1.028 

1.016 

1.008 

1.000 

.992 

.985 

.978 

.971 

.964 

.958 

.852 

.946 

75.50 

75.99 

1.059 

1.046 

1.033 

1.020 

1.011 

1.004 

.996 

.988 

.981 

.974 

.967 

.961 

.955 

.949 

76.00 

76.49 

1.051 

1.038 

1.025 

1.015 

1.008 

1.000 

.992 

.98.5 

.978 

.971 

.965 

.959 

.953 

76.50 

76.99 

1.054 

1.041 

1.028 

1.019 

1.011 

1.004 

.996 

.989 

.981 

.975 

.969 

.963 

.957 

77.00 

77.49 

1.045 

1.032 

1 .  023 

1.015 

1.008 

1. 000 

.993 

.985 

.970 

.973 

.967 

.961 

77.50 

77.99 

1.049 

1.035 

1.027 

1.019 

1.011 

1.003 

.996 

.989 

.982 

.976 

.970 

.964 

78.00 

78.49 

1.039 

1.031 

1.023 

1.015 

1.007 

1.000 

.993 

.986 

.980 

.974 

.968 

78.50 

78  99 

1.042 

1.035 

1.026 

1.018 

1.010 

•1.003 

.9% 

989 

.983 

.977 

.971 

79.00 

79.49 

1.039 

1.030 

1.022 

1.014 

1.007 

1. 000 

.993 

.987 

.981 

.975 

79.50 

79.99 

1.043 

1.033 

1.025 

1.017 

1.010 

1.003 

.996 

.990 

.984 

.978 

80.00 

80.49 

1.037 

1.029 

1.021 

1.014 

1.007 

1.000 

994 

.988 

.982 

80  50 

80.99 

1.040 

1.032 

1  024 

1.017 

1.010 

1.003 

.997 

.991 

.985 

81.00 

81  49 

1.036 

1.028 

1.021 

1.014 

i.ooe 

1.000 

.994 

.988 

81.50 

81.99 

1.039 

1.032 

1.024 

1.017 

1.009 

1.003 

.997 

.991 

82.00 

82.49 

1.035 

1.027 

1.020 

1.013 

1.007 

1.000 

.995 

82.50 

82.99 

1.038 

1.030 

1.023 

1.016 

1.010 

1.004 

.998 

83.00 

83.49 

1.033 

1.027 

1.019 

1.013 

1.007 

1.000 

83.50 

83.99 

1.036 

1.030 

1.022 

1.016 

1.010 

1.004 

84.00 

84.49 

1.033 

1.025 

1.019 

1.013 

1.007 

84.50 

84.99 

1.028 

1.022 

1.016 

1.010 

'  Factors  applicable  to  higher  sucrose  and  purity  of  the  norma!  juice  than  shown  in  this  table  shall  be  determined  b> 
the  same  method  of  calculation  used  to  compute  the  factors  specified  and  st-all  be  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  State  ASC 
Office.  Alexandria.  Louisiana   uDon  request. 
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WAGE  DETERMINATION  FOR  HARVESTING  1955  CROP 

AND  CULTIVATION  DURING  1956 

(Issued  October  10,  1955) 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service   (Sugar)   Department 

of  Agriculture 
Subchapter  H — Determination  of 
Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.3) 
Part    864— SUGARCANE :     WAGE 
RATES:  LOUISIANA 
FAIR  AND  REASONABLE 
WAGES :    HARVESTING— 1955 
CROP:  PRODUCTION  AND 
CULTIVATION 
CALENDAR  YEAR  1956 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,   (herein  referred 
to  as  "act"),  after  investigation,  and 
consideration    of    the    evidence    ob- 
tained at  the  public  hearing  held  in 
Thibodaux,    Louisiana,   on   July   29, 
1955,    the    following    determination 
is  hereby  issued: 

864.3  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  harvesting  of  the  1955 
crop  of  sugarcane  and  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  during 
the  calendar  year  1956. 

(a)  Requirements.  A  producer  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  complied  with  the 
wage  provisions  of  the  act  if  all 
persons  employed  on  the  farm  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  1955  crop  of 
sugarcane  and  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  during  the 
calendar  year  1956  shall  have  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Wage  Rates.  All  such  per- 
sons shall  have  been  paid  in  full  for 
all  such  work  and  shall  have  been 
paid  wages  in  cash  therefor  at 
rates  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
producer  and  the  worker,  but  not 
less  than  the  rates  specified  below. 
Wage  Rates  applicable  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the    1955   crop   shall   be 


effective  on  the  date  of  publication 
of  this  section  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  wage  rates  applicable  to  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
during  the  calendar  year  1956  shall 
be  effective  on  January  1,  1956. 

(i)   For  work  performed  on  a 
time  or  piecework  basis: 

Rate 
per  Hour 
Class  of  Worker  or  Operation 
Harvest  of  1955  Crop 
Cutters,  toppers,  strippers, 

scrappers  $  .475 

Loaders,  spotters,  ropemen, 

grabmen  .550 

Cutters  and  loaders,  pilers, 

hoist  operators  .500 

Tractor  drivers,  truck  drivers  .575 

Teamsters  .550 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading 

or  harvesting  equipment  .625 

All  other  harvesting  workers  .425 


Cutting  top  and  bottom: 
Large  barrel  varieties  1 
Small  barrel  varieties  2 


Production  and  Cultivation, 
calendar  year  1956 
Tractor  drivers 
All  other  production  and 
cultivation  workers 


Rate 
per  ton 

$1,000 
1.200 

Rate 
per  Hour 


$   .500 

.400 

(ii)  Workers  between  1U  and  16 
years  of  age  when  employed  on 
a  time  basis.  For  workers  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  the  wage 
rate  per  hour  (maximum  employ- 
ment is  8  hours  per  day  for  such 
workers  without  deduction  from 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  the  pro- 
ducer) shall  be  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  applicable  hourly 
wage  rate  for  adults  provided  under 
subdivision  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(iii)   Other  piecework  rates.    The 


1  Large  barrel  varieties:    Co.  290,   C.  P. 
29/103:  C.  P.  29/116:  C.  P.  32/243:   C.  P. 

36/13  :  C.  P.  36/105 :  C.  P.  29/120 :  C.  P.  43 
/47 :  C.  P.  44/101 :  C.  P.  44/155 :  and  N.  Co. 
310. 

2  Small  barrel  varieties :  All  other. 
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piecework  rate  for  any  operator 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  when  performed  on 
a  unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or  the 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
not  specified  shall  be  that  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
worker:  Provided.  That  for  such 
agreed  upon  piecework  rate  the 
hourly  rate  of  earnings  of  each 
worker,  for  the  time  involved,  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  applicable  hour- 
ly rate  specified  in  subdivisions  (i) 
and  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph. 

(2)  Compensable  working  time. 
For  work  performed  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  com- 
pensable working  time  includes  all 
time  which  the  worker  spends  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  ex- 
cept time  taken  out  for  meals  dur- 
ing the  work  day.  Compensable 
working  time  commences  at  the 
time  the  worker  is  required  to  start 
work  and  ends  upon  completion  of 
work  in  the  field.  However,  if  the 
producer  requires  the  operator  of 
mechanical  equipment,  driver  of  ani- 
mals, or  any  other  class  of  worker 
to  report  to  a  place  other  than  the 
field,  such  as  an  assembly  point, 
tractor  shed,  etc.,  located  on  the 
farm,  time  spent  in  transit  to  and 
from  the  field  is  compensable  work- 
ing time.  Any  time  spent  in  per- 
forming work  directly  related  to  the 
principal  work  performed  by  the 
worker,  such  as  servicing  equipment, 
is  compensable  working  time.  Time 
of  the  worker  while  being  trans- 
ported from  a  central  recruiting 
point  or  labor  camp  to  the  farm 
is  not  compensable  working  time. 

(3)  Equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form work  assignment.  The  pro- 
ducer shall  furnish  without  cost  to 
the  worker  any  equipment  required 
in  the  performance  of  any  work 
assignment.  However,  a  charge  may 
be  made  for  equipment  furnished 
any  worker  for  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  in  the  event  of  its  loss 
or  destruction  through  negligence 
of  the  worker.  Equipment  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  hand  and 
mechanical  tools   and   special  wear- 


ing apparel,  such  as  boots  and  rain- 
coats, required  to  discharge  the 
work  assignment. 

(b)  Subterfuge.  The  producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
workers  below  those  determined 
herein  through  any  subterfuge  or 
device  whatsoever. 

(c)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination may  file  a  wage  claim 
with  the  local  County  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Of- 
fice against  the  producer  on  whose 
farm  the  work  was  performed.  De- 
tailed instructions  and  wage  claim 
forms  are  available  at  that  office. 
Such  claim  must  be  filed  within  two 
years  from  the  date  the  work  with 
respect  to  which  the  claim  is  made 
was  performed.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
wage  claim  the  county  office  shall 
thereupon  notify  the  producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made  con- 
cerning the  representation  made  by 
the  worker.  The  county  ASC  Com- 
mittee shall  arrange  for  such  in- 
vestigation as  it  deems  necessary 
and  the  producer  and  worker  shall 
be  notified  in  writing  of  its  recom- 
mendation for  settlement  of  the 
claim.  If  either  party  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  recommended  settle- 
ment, an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Office,  1517  Sixth 
Street,  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  which 
shall  likewise  consider  the  facts  and 
notify  the  producer  and  worker  in 
writing  of  its  recommendation  for 
settlement  of  the  claim.  If  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  State  ASC  Com- 
mittee is  not  acceptable,  either  par- 
ty may  file  an  appeal  with  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Division  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  All  such  appeals 
shall  be  filed  within  15  days  after 
receipt  of  the  recommended  settle- 
ment from  the  respective  committee, 
otherwise  such  recommended  settle- 
ment will  be  applied  in  making  pay- 
ments under  the  act.    If  a  claim  is 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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1956  CROP  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 

(Issued  October  10,  1955) 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion   Service    (Sugar   Division) 
Subchapter  G — Determination  of 
Proportionate  Shares 
(Sugar  Determination  855.3) 
PART   855— MAINLAND    CANE 
SUGAR  AREA 
1956  Crop 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "act"),  the  following  determina- 
tion is  hereby  issued: 

§  855.3  Proportionate  shares  for 
sugarcane  farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1956  crop: 
(a)  Farm  proportionate  share.  A 
1956-crop  proportionate  share  for 
each  sugarcane  farm  in  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  terms  of  acres  [acreage 
or  acres  as  used  herein  means  the 
area  on  which  sugarcane  is  grown 
on  the  farm  and  marketed  (or  proc- 
essed) for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar,  or  harvested  for  seed, 
and  the  area  of  sugarcane  aban- 
doned and  classified  as  bona  fide 
abandonment  under  procedure  issued 
by  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Ser- 
vice] as  follows: 

(1)  Farm  Bases.  The  farm  base 
for  each  farm  for  which  a  propor- 
tionate share  was  established  pursu- 
ant to  §  855.2  (Determination  of 
Proportionate  Shares  for  the  1955 
Crop)  shall  be  such  share,  except 
that  if  the  1955  acreage  on  any 
farm  was  less  than  80  percent  of  its 
1955  proportionate  share,  due  to  a 
cause  other  than  drought,  flood, 
storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  insects,  as 
determined  by  the  appropriate  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion County  Committee  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  County  Committee) 
the  base  shall  be  the  larger  of  5 
acres  or  125  percent  of  such  1955 
acreage. 

(2)  Farms  with  bases.    The  pro- 


portionate share  for  any  farm  for 
which  a  farm  base  is  established 
under  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  largest  of  (i) 
5  acres;  (ii)  the  farm  base,  but  not 
in  excess  of  25.0  acres;  and  (ii)  87.0 
percent  of  such  farm  base. 

(3)  New  farms.  The  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  farm  without  a 
farm  base  and  on  which  there  was 
no  sugarcane  acreage  during  the 
1955-crop  year,  shall  be  5.0  acres. 

(4)  Transfer  of  farm  bases,  (i) 
Land  acquired  by  Federal  or  State 
Agency.  The  base  established,  or 
which  would  have  been  established 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  for  any  land  which 
is  removed  from  sugarcane  produc- 
tion because  of  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase or  lease  by  any  Federal  or 
State  Agency  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  shall  be  available 
for  use  in  providing  an  equitable 
base  for  land  owned,  purchased,  or 
leased  by  the  owner  of  the  land  so 
acquired  by  any  of  such  agencies. 
Upon  application  to  the  appropriate 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation State  Office  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  State  Office)  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
acquisition,  any  such  owner  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  base  for  any  other 
land  owned,  purchased,  or  leased 
by  him  equal  to  the  farm  base  which 
would  have  been  established  for  such 
other  land,  plus  the  farm  base  which 
would  have  been  established  for  the 
land  so  acquired,  as  determined  by 
the  appropriate  State  Office. 

(ii)  Dividing  or  combining  own- 
ership tract  acreage  records.  Where 
an  ownership  tract  of  land  (a  farm  or 
a  portion  of  a  farm  which  is  separate- 
ly owned)  which  was  part  of  a  farm 
as  constituted  for  the  1955  program 
becomes  a  part  of  another  farm  or 
a  separate  farm  under  the  1956 
program,  a  base  for  such  tract  shall 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
1955    proportionate    share    for    the 
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farm  of  which  such  tract  was  a 
part  by  the  percentage  that  the  total 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  the  tract 
for  the  crop  years  1951-54  plus  the 
1955  measured  acreage  within  the 
proportionate  share  is  of  the  total 
sugarcane  acreage  within  the  farm's 
proportionate  shares  in  this  period 
for  all  tracts  comprising  the  1955 
farm  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Where 
an  ownership  tract  of  land  which  was 
part  of  a  1955  farm  is  subdivided,  the 
base  for  each  subdivision  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  base 
established  for  the  tract  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  method  by  the 
percentage  that  the  total  cropland 
acreage  in  each  subdivision  of  the 
tract  suitable  for  the  production  of 
sugarcane  is  of  the  total  acreage  of 
such  cropland  in  the  tract.  Where  a 
1955  farm  consisting  of  one  owner- 
ship tract  is  subdivided,  the  base  for 
each  subdivision  shall  be  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  1955  proportion- 
ate share  by  the  percentage  that  the 
total  cropland  acreage  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugarcane  in  each 
subdivision  of  the  tract  is  of  the 
total  acreage  of  such  cropland  in  the 
ownership  tract.  Where  the  County 
Committee  determines  that  the  use 
of  the  cropland  relationships  in  any 
case  results  in  the  establishment  of 
a  base  which  is  not  representative 
of  the  crops  growing  on  the  1955 
farm  at  the  time  of  subdivision  or 
combination  or  is  inconsistent  with 
written  evidence  of  sugarcane  acre- 
age records  supplied  by  the  parties 
affected,  such  base  shall  be  adjusted 
by  the  County  Committee  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  foregoing  fac- 
tors. 

The  base  for  such  tract  or  sub- 
division thereof  determined  as  here- 
tofore provided  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  a  farm  base 
under  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph,  be  considered  as  the 
1955-crop  proportionate  share  for 
such  tract  or  subdivision  thereof,  if 
it  becomes  a  separate  farm,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  1955-crop  proportionate 
share  of  the  farm  of  which  the  tract 


or  subdivision  thereof  becomes  a 
part. 

Where  two  or  more  farms,  for 
each  of  which  a  1955  proportionate 
share  was  established,  are  combined 
as  one  farm  for  the  1956  crop,  the 
sum  of  the  1955  proportionate  snares 
established  for  each  of  the  farms 
combined  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  a  farm  base  under  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph, 
be  considered  as  the  1955-crop  pro- 
portionate share  for  such  combined 
farm. 

A  farm  proportionate  share  shall 
be  established  as  provided  in  this 
section  for  each  farm  involved  in  a 
division  or  combination  under  this 
paragraph. 

(5)  Appeals.  A  producer  of  sug- 
arcane who  believes  that  the  pro- 
portionate share  established  for  his 
farm  pursuant  to  this  determination 
is  inequitable  may  file  an  appeal  in 
writing  at  the  local  county  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
county  office)  not  later  than  July  1, 
1956.  The  county  committee  shall 
make  such  adjustments  as  are  neces- 
sary due  to  the  use  of  any  incorrect 
data  in  determining  the  proportion- 
ate share.  In  other  cases,  the  coun- 
ty committee  shall,  after  review  of 
all  the  facts,  forward  the  case,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendation,  to 
the  State  Committee.  The  State 
Committee  shall  consider  the  appeal 
and  the  county  committee's  recom- 
mendation in  light  of  the  interest 
of  the  appellant  as  related  to  the 
interests  of  all  other  producers  of 
sugarcane  in  the  State  and  shall 
return  the  case  to  the  county  com- 
mittee, indicating  the  appropriate 
disposition. 

Upon  receipt  thereof,  the  county 
committee  shall  notify  the  producer 
in  writing  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
garding the  decision  on  his  appeal. 
If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision,  he  may  appeal  in  writ- 
ing before  September  1,  1956,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U. 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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LOSSES  FROM  DELAY  IN  DELIVERING  HARVESTED  CANE 

By  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  E.  E.  Coll,  and  L.  F.  Martin,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory  2  New  Orleans,  La. 


More  than  $5  per  acre  can  be  lost 
for  every  day  that  cane  remains  in 
the  field  longer  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  burning  and  delivery  to 
the  factory.  Practical  experiments 
under  actual  field  conditions  at  St. 
Gabriel  Plantation  show  that  an 
average  stand  of  25  tons  per  acre 
would  have  brought  more  than  $40 
more  per  acre  if  it  could  have  been 
delivered  within  24  hours,  than  it 
was  worth  after  lying  in  heap  rows 
for  9  days  after  cutting.  Prompt 
delivery  of  cane  will  prevent  both 
loss  in  weight  and  deterioration  in 
quality  that  are  reducing  profits  of 
the  growers.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  to  insure  grinding  of  cane 
within  the  minimum  time  after  it  is 
cut  will  pay  in  bringing  more  return 
to  the  grower. 

AVERAGE  RESULTS  OF  DELAY  IN  GRINDING,  AND  PRICE  DETERMINATION 


Age  of     Wt.  of 
Cane       Cane 

Sucrose,    Normal 

$   Cane     Juice, 

Brix 

Normal 
Juice, 
Sucrose 

Normal 
Juice, 
Purity 

Days       lbs . 

Average  for  6  Experiments 

1       2000 
9       1835 
Ik                 1816 

9-59      15.30 
9-81      15.72 
9.08      16.09 

11.18 
10.37 
9-95 

72.9 
65-5 
61.6 

Assuming: 

PRICE  DETERMINATION 
Average  Yield  of  25  Tons/ Acre 
Sugar  Price  6.000*7 lb. 
Molasses  Price  10.000^/gal. 

Sucrose  Factor 
Purity  Factor 
Conversion  Factor 

1  Day  Old 
0.918 
O.986U 
0.9055 

9  Days  Old 
0.77^ 
0.908 
0.7028 

Tons  per  Acre,  Net 

25 

1835  „ 
3550"  x 

25  =  22. 9k 

Standard  Tons  per  Acre            22.6^ 

(Actual  Tons  x  Conversion  Factor) 
Price  of  Standard  Ton             $6.36 
Cane  Payment                  $1^3.99 
Molasses,                         3.22 

16.12 

$6.36 

$102.52 

2.31 

Total 

$1^7.21 

$10l+.83 

Loss  per  Acre 

1*2. 38 

The  importance  of  delivering  cane 
to  the  mill  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting  and  burning  is  so  vital  to 
the  profitable  operation  of  the  in- 
dustry that  we  must  emphasize  the 
value  of  prompt  delivery  at  every 
opportunity.  Growers  are  paid  only 
for  the  recoverable  sugar  in  the  ac- 
tual tonnage  of  cane  that  reaches 
the  mill.  Maximum  profits  can  be 
made  only  by  delivering  cane  with 


as  much  as  possible  of  the  sugar 
that  has  been  produced  at  the  time 
of  harvesting.  We  know  that  no 
more  sugar  is  formed  in  the  cane 
after  it  is  cut  and  sugar  can  only 
be  lost  during  every  day  that  the 
cane  remains  in  heap  rows  after 
cutting  and  burning.  This  results 
from  a  combination  of  loss  of  weight 
of  the  cane,  and  of  sugar  by  inver- 
sion that  reduces  the  purity  and  de- 
creases the  recoverable  sugar  value. 

Experiments  with  small  samples 
of  cane  kept  under  controlled  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  humidi- 
ty 3  proved  that  the  weight  decreases 
and  purity  drops  under  any  condi- 
tions that  can  be  expected  in  the 
field  when  cane  is  lying  in  heap 
rows.  These  laboratory  experiments 
showed  that  the  losses  can  be  ex- 
tremely large  under  the  worst  con- 
ditions and  are  substantial  even  un- 
der the  best  conditions  that  can  be 
expected.  Practical  proof  of  the 
dollar  value  to  the  grower  of  the 
promptest  practical  delivery  of  cane 
was  obtained  in  large  scale  experi- 
ments under  actual  field  conditions 
during  the  1954  grinding  season. 
The  results  were  what  we  expected 
on  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrated  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner  the 
amount  of  extra  profit  that  can  be 
made  from  every  day  that  the  de- 
livery time  is  shortened.  Two-ton 
samples  of  cane  were  used  for  each 
test  and  ground  under  commercial 
conditions  at  the  Audubon  Factory, 
where  the  juices  were  also  clarified 
in  our  pilot  plant.  Average  results 
of  six  experiments  made  at  different 
times  throughout  the  season  with 
both  stubble  and  plant  cane  give  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  loss 
in  dollars  that  can  result  from  leav- 
ing cane  in  heap  rows  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
burning  and  loading  operations. 

Three  of  the  experiments  used 
stubble   cane   during  the   first   half 
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of  the  season  and  three  used  plant 
cane  during  the  latter  half,  as  in 
regular  harvesting  schedules.  A  to- 
tal of  8  to  10  tons  of  cane  was 
harvested  at  the  beginning  of  each 
experiment.  Samples  consisted  of  2- 
ton  bundles  loaded  and  delivered  to 
the  Audubon  Factory  for  grinding 
at  intervals  of  1,  3,  9,  and  14  days 
after  harvesting.  The  hand  cut  and 
stripped  cane  for  each  experiment 
was  laid  in  a  heap  row  exactly  as  in 
regular  harvesting  practice.  A  150- 
lb.  sub-sample  of  the  entire  lot  was 
weighed  and  laid  separately  in  the 
heap  row  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment;  this  same  sub-sample 
was  reweighed  at  the  time  that  each 
2-ton  sample  was  loaded  and  de- 
livered for  grinding.  This  estab- 
lished the  decrease  in  weight  of  the 
entire  lot  of  cane  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  experiment. 

Growers  will  be  interested  pri- 
marily in  the  loss  of  sugar  that  oc- 
curs in  the  field  prior  to  delivery 
and  sampling  of  the  cane,  as  the 
mills  will  pay  them  only  for  re- 
coverable sugar  determined  by  the 
factors  for  sugar  content  and  purity 
of  normal  juice.  Additional  losses 
caused  by  less  efficient  processing, 
and  by  recoveries  of  sugar  lower 
than  those  predicted  by  the  recover- 
able sugar  formula  will  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  factories.  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  estimate  of  each  of 
these  losses  was  obtained.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  field  loss 
borne  by  the  grower  was  substanti- 
ally greater  than  the  processing  loss 
borne  by  the  factories. 

Recoverable  sugar  and  the  value 
of  the  cane  to  the  grower  can  be 
calculated  from  data  given  in  the 
table,  obtained  by  grinding  the  2-ton 
samples  in  the  Audubon  Mill  tandem 
under  commercial  milling  conditions. 
Weights  of  recoverable  96°  sugar 
are  those  that  would  be  obtained 
from  the  reduced  weight  of  cane 
actually  delivered.  This  is  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  recovery  that  might 
have  been  obtained  from  the  origi- 


nal ton  of  fresh  cane.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deliver  cane  within  24  hours 
if  it  must  be  burned,  but  the  result 
for  the  sample  ground  the  next  day 
after  cutting  gives  a  starting  point 
for  the  experiment;  the  recoverable 
sugar  is  as  near  as  it  was  possible 
to  get  to  the  amount  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  standing  cane  at  the 
time  it  was  cut.  A  practical  and 
economical  combination  harvester- 
cleaner-loader  will  make  it  possible 
to  get  that  amount  of  sugar  to  the 
mill  and  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  increasing  sugar  recov- 
eries and  profits  to  the  growers  sub- 
stantially. Even  the  minimum  prac- 
tical time  of  only  3  days  necessary 
for  burning  resulted  in  loss  of  value 
of  the  cane.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  get  the  cane  delivered  in 
this  minimum  practical  time  by 
present  methods.  Amounts  of  re- 
coverable sugar  in  the  last  column 
of  the  table  are  much  less,  on  the 
average,  after  9  days,  and  the  cane 
held  in  the  field  for  14  days  has  no 
more  than  salvage  value.  It  had 
deteriorated  after  that  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  none  of  the  samples 
could  be  converted  to  standard  cane 
as  the  cane  payment  factors  for  cal- 
culating the  conversion  do  not  apply 
to  cane  of  such  poor  quality. 

In  the  worst  case,  37%  of  the 
sugar  that  might  have  been  re- 
covered by  grinding  within  24  hours 
was  lost  after  8  days  exposure  in 
the  heap  row.  After  two  weeks  in 
this  particular  experiment  almost 
half  of  the  original  sugar  had  been 
lost  as  far  as  payment  by  the  fac- 
tory is  concerned,  and  it  is  doubtful 
that  a  factory  could  recover  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  sugar  from 
juice  of  such  low  quality.  The 
average  loss  was  more  than  10%  of 
the  recoverable  sugar  as  a  result  of 
8  days  delay  in  delivering  the  cane, 
and  almost  one-fourth  of  the  sugar 
was  lost  after  two  weeks.  The 
growers'  profit  on  cane  will  dis- 
appear if  the  average  delivery  time 
cannot  be  kept  as  short  as  possible 
— not  longer  than  72-84  hours. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Junius  J.   Champeaux,   cane   farmer,    (center)    gets   some   pointers    from   Dick   Breaux 
and  Preston  Dunckelman  of  L.  S.  U.  at  the  New   Iberia  Festival  and  Fair. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  table  we 
have  calculated  the  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents  of  leaving  cane  in  the 
heap  rows  for  8  days.  This  is  the 
average  loss  calculated  for  the  ave- 
rage deterioration  in  quality  in  the 
six  experiments.  The  average  yield 
would  be  25  tons  per  acre  if  the 
cane  is  loaded  and  delivered  within 
24  hours,  and  payment  would  be 
made  for  22.264  tons  of  standard 
cane  calculated  from  the  established 
price  determination  factors.  Eight 
days  later  there  would  be  not  quite 
23  tons  per  acre  of  net  cane  de- 
livered because  of  the  loss  in  weight 
from  exposure  in  the  heap  row. 
Calculation  with  the  factors  for  the 
poorer  quality  of  this  smaller  ton- 
nage of  cane  reduces  the  amount  of 
standard  cane  paid  for  to  only  a 
little  more  than  16  tons  per  acre. 
This  is  a  loss  of  6V2  tons  of  stan- 
dard cane  per  acre.  In  dollars  and 
cents  at  the  sugar  and  molasses 
prices  received  during  the  season  it 


represents  a  loss  of  more  than  $42 
per  acre. 

Deterioration  is  greater  after  the 
first  three  or  four  days,  but  the 
average  loss  in  these  tests  is  $5.30 
per  acre  per  day  for  every  extra  day 
that  the  cane  remained  in  the  field. 
Even  if  four  days  are  required  for 
burning  and  loading  the  cane,  get- 
ting the  job  done  within  this  time 
would  save  5  days  and  bring  an 
extra  return  of  $26.50  per  acre  for 
the  cane.  The  opportunity  to  make 
this  extra  profit  justifies  every  ef- 
fort to  get  cane  to  the  mills  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  which  the 
job  can  be  done. 


1  Condensed  from  a  detailed  report  pub- 
lished in  The  Sugar  Journal  18,  No.  2,  pp. 
28,  30-31    (July   1955). 

2  One  of  the  laboratories  of  the  South- 
ern Utilization  Research  Branch,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

3  Lauritzen,  J.  I.,  Balch,  R.  T.,  and 
Fort,  C.  A.  Inversion  of  Sucrose  and 
Other  Physiological  Changes  in  Harvested 
Sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Tech.  Bull.  939    (1948). 
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UP   FRONT  (Continued  from  page  19) 
Proportionate  Shares 

The  acreage  allotment  ruling  real- 
ly is  rough.  It,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  crop  of  1956. 

Generally  speaking  all  farms  with 
over  25  acres  in  cane  have  been  cut 
about  13%  under  1955  proportion- 
ate shares.  The  Department  says 
the  acreage  cut  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  cane  production  in  line  with  the 
500,000  ton  sugar  quota  for  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida.  Most  of  us  were 
hoping  that  there  would  be  no  acre- 
age cut  in  view  of  the  good  pros- 
pects for  an  increase  in  the  sugar 
quota  but  the  Sugar  Branch  chose 
to  ignore  this  possibility. 


SHARES  (Continued  from  page  27) 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  whose  deci- 
sion shall  be  final. 

(6)  Delegation.  Farm  bases  and 
farm  proportionate  shares  shall  be 
established  by  the  county  committee 
in  accordance  with  this  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  Share  tenant  and  sharecrop- 
per protection  and  compliance  with 
other  conditions  for  payment.  In 
addition  to  compliance  with  the  pro- 
portionate share  for  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  this  determination, 
eligibility  for  payment  of  any  pro- 
ducer of  sugarcane  shall  be  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  sugarcane  of  the 
1956  crop  on  the  farm  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  number  so  en- 
gaged with  respect  to  the  previous 
crop,  unless  such  reduction  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Committee.  In 
considering  such  approval  the  State 
Committee  shall  be  guided  by  wheth- 
er the  reduction  was  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  action  of  the  share  tenant 
or  sharecropper,  or  whether  the  re- 
duction was  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer; 

(2)  That  such  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  any  other 


producer  any  payments  to  which 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  would  be 
entitled  if  their  leasing  or  cropping 
agreements  for  the  previous  crop 
were  in  effect;  and 

(3)  That  such  producer  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  act  with  re- 
spect to  child  labor,  wage  rates  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  processor-producer, 
prices  paid  for  sugarcane. 

o 

WAGES  (Continued  from  page  25) 
appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Sug- 
ar Division,  his  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  all  parties  insofar  as 
payments  under  the  act  are  con- 
cerned.     __0 

FAIR  PRICE  (Continued  from  page  23) 

such  allowances  for  the  1955  crop : 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  processor  to  make 
allowances  to  producers  in  excess 
of  the  actual  costs  or  rates 
charged  by  a  commercial  carrier 
for  the  customary  method  of 
transportation .  Provided  further, 
That  where  the  only  available 
practicable  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  by  railroad  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  mill  is  in  ex- 
cess of  50  miles  or  where,  because 
of  unusual  circumstances,  the  cost 
of  transporting  sugarcane  is  in 
excess  of  customary  allowances, 
such  costs  may  be  shared  by  the 
processor  and  the  producer  by 
agreement,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Officer. 

(6)  If  a  processor  and  the  pro- 
ducers delivering  sugarcane  to 
such  processor  mutually  agree  up- 
on a  plan  for  improving  harvest- 
ing and  delivery  operations,  there 
may  be  deducted  from  the  price 
per  ton  of  sugarcane  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
such  plan.  Such  deduction  may 
not  be  made  until  the  plan  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Offi- 
cer. 

(7)  The  processor  shall  not  re- 
duce the  returns  to  the  producer 
below  those  determined  herein 
through  any  subterfuge  or  de- 
vice whatsoever. 


October  15,  1955 
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^     UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


The  100,000  Ton  Purchase 

On  October  31st,  the  U.S.D.A.  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  finally 
had  decided  to  purchase  the  100,000 
tons  of  over-quota  sugar  that  they 
promised  to  buy  when  the  Sugar 
Bill  was  being  discussed  last  spring. 
This  is  the  first  good  news  that  we 
have  had  out  of  Washington  in 
many  a  moon.  It  Was  received  just 
before  the  hobgoblins  and  the  ghosts 
began  to  prowl  on  Halloween,  which, 
of  course,  was  just  a  coincidence. 

No  details  regarding  the  purchase 
have  been  received  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  official  news  release  from 
Washington  is  all  that  we  know  and 
this  reads  as  follows: 

"100,000  tons  of  sugar  will  be 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  the  continental  sugar 
producing  areas  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  today  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
the  intention  to  make  the  purchases 
before  the  end  of  1955." 

"The  action  is  being  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  domestic  sugar  surplus 
which  is  especially  burdensome  in 
the  mainland  cane  states  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  and  in  some  of  the 
domestic  beet  areas.  The  action  is 
in  keeping  with  the  objective  of  a 
provision  of  HR  7030  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  First  Session  of  the 
84th  Congress  and  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 147  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  during  the  same  session." 


"Purchases  will  be  made  under 
offers  to  be  announced  at  a  later 
date.  The  sugar  will  be  utilized  to 
meet  requirements  under  the  For- 
eign Mutual  Security  Program  of 
the  U.  S.  Government." 

Committee  Assignments 

As  you  will  see,  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  index  for  volumes 
32  and  33  and  a  list  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  League.  We  apolo- 
gize for  using  so  much  space  for 
these  two  listings  but  they  had  to 
be  printed  and  we  reasoned  that  it 
was  better  to  use  the  necessary  space 
in  just  one  issue. 

The  members  of  the  Committees 
were  appointed  by  our  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  who 
obtained  suggestions  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  Graugnard  has  asked  us  to 
state,  however,  that  the  membership 
of  the  committees  is  not  limited. 

If  you  feel  that  you  could  do  a 
good  job  on  any  of  the  committees, 
or  if  you  know  of  someone  else  who 
would  do  a  good  job  on  any  of  the 
committees,  drop  a  line  to  the 
League  office  and  we  will  immedi- 
ately advise  Mr.  Graugnard  of  your 
thoughts.  Anyone  who  is  willing  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  a  welcomed  addition  to 
any  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


November  1,  1955 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Fresh  Cane  Studies  Continues 


Again  this  year  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Laboratory,  the  Audubon 
Sugar  Factory  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  are  conducting 
studies  to  determine  how  much  a 
farmer  profits  by  delivering  fresh 
cane  to  the  mill.  The  three  parties 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  excellent 
cooperation  of  the  St.  Gabriel  Penal 
Farm  where  the  cane  for  this  experi- 
ment is  grown.  The  three  parties 
are  also  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  Capt.  E.  L. 
Chambers  and  Mr.  Charles  Breaux, 
Jr.  of  St.  Gabriel. 

The  experiment  will  be  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  last 
year  with  the  exception  that  the 
cane  will  be  left  in  the  field  for  only 
1,  3,  9  and  12  days  after  being  cut 
to  determine  loss  of  sucrose,  purity, 
and  weight  instead  of  1,  3,  9  and  14 
days,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  determine  what  effect  burning 
has  on  losses  ^fter  the  cane  is  left 
in  the  field  for  1,  3,  9  and  12  days. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
re-emphasize  the  importance  of  de- 
livering fresh  cane  to  the  mill.  The 
experiment  conducted  last  year 
proved  that  stale  cane  has  3  "can- 
nots". 

1.  Stale  cane  cannot  gain  in  total 
sugar  content. 

2.  Stale  cane  cannot  gain  in  puri- 
ty. 

3.  Stale  cane  cannot  gain  weight. 
The  experiment  last  year  proved 

beyond  a  doubt  that  farmers  would 
make  more  money  by  delivering 
fresh  cane. 

If  doubt  remains,  try  to  think  of 


any  plant  that  bears  fruit  after  the 
plant  has  been  cut  from  the  grown.! 
Sugar  cane  begins  to  "go  bad"  thei 
minute  it  is  cut.  There  is  not  much| 
loss  the  first  day,  but  from  then  on; 
each  day  digs  deeply  into  the  farm- 1 
er's  pocket. 

It  is  interesting  to  test  the  dropj 
in  weight  of  50  or  100  stalks  of 
cane  after  they  have  been  cut  9  or 
10  days.  This  is  easy  to  do  if  a 
scale  of  150  or  300  lb.  capacity  is 
handy. 

The  experiment  last  year  proved 
that  $42  per  acre  would  be  gained 
by  delivering  24  hour  old  cane  to 
the  mill  as  compared  with  the  de- 
livery of  9  day  old  cane. 

If  a  farmer  thinks  that  the  loss 
in  weight  is  not  much;  then  10% 
is  not  a  large  percentage.  The  aver- 
age of  all  varieties  in  the  test  last 
year  showed  about  10%  loss  in 
weight  9  days  after  being  cut.  To 
deduct  10%  from  a  cane  check  is  a 
sizeable  bit  of  the  profit. 

Laboratory  experiments  conducted 
by  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  R.  T.  Balch,  and 
C.  A.  Fort,  performed  earlier  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions, 
showed  large  losses  when  cane  re- 
mained in  the  field  too  long  after 
being  cut,  particularly  under  adverse 
conditions.  The  work  done  later 
points  out  in  dollars  and  cents  what 
gains  can  be  received. 

Progress  has  been  made;  many 
farmers  are  delivering  fresh  cane 
to  the  mill.  A  check  of  these  farmers 
will  indicate  that  fresh  cane  to  the 
mill  is  profitable. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE        <\ 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS  f 


The  Freight  Differential 

One  of  the  burning  questions  in 
Louisiana  circles  right  now  is  why 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  exchange  is 
quoting  the  New  Orleans  price  of 
raw  sugar  9  points  under  the  price 
quoted  for  raw  sugar  in  New  York. 

The  Sugar  Quotation  Committee  of 
the  Exchange  has  made  a  study  of 
the  present  situation  and  approved 
a  letter  written  to  an  interested 
cane  farmer  explaining  the  daily 
quotations  issued  by  the  Exchange. 
We  believe  that  the  entire  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  will  be  interested  in 
this  letter  and  we  are  printing  it 
below. 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 7th  to  Mr.  Durbin,  relative  to 
the  9  cent  freight  differential  in  the 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  raw 
sugar  quotations,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Exchange  for  an  explanation. 

"The  system  of  establishing  the 
New  Orleans  quotation  on  raw  sugar 
by  deducting  the  difference  in 
freight  between  Cuba  and  New  York 
and  Cuba  and  New  Orleans  on  days 
when  no  spot  sales  to  the  New  Or- 
leans refiners  are  recorded,  was 
first  used  in  the  1948-49  season. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Exchange  as  a 
protective  measure  for  the  local  in- 
dustry. 

'Trior  to  the  1948-49  season, 
local  quotations  were  established  ex- 
clusively by  sales  of  Louisiana  raws 
to  the  New  Orleans  refiners  and  the 
price  paid  was  carried  over  from 
day  to  day  until  another  sale  was 
made.  As  a  great  bulk  of  the  Louisi- 
ana raw  sugar  production  was,  and 


still  is,  sold  on  average  price  con- 
tracts, the  old  system  resulted  in  a 
very  few  sales,  usually  of  distressed 
sugar,  fixing  the  price  for  the  entire 
Louisiana  crop.  Obviously  this  was 
not  a  healthy  condition,  especially 
as  pre-war  records  show  Louisiana 
spot  sales  as  much  as  25  points 
under  the  going  New  York  quota- 
tion. 

"The  quotation  that  we  use  today 
is  the  daily  New  York  spot  quotation 
as  fixed  by  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange,  less  a  daily 
freight  differential  between  Cuba, 
and  New  York  and  Cuba  and  New 
Orleans.  The  frieght  rates  are  wired 
to  the  Exchange  daily  by  the  freight 
brokerage  firm  of  James  E.  Ward 
and  Co.  of  New  York  City. 

"We  began  using  the  Ward  freight 
quotations  in  1949  and  the  freight 
differentials  for  the  Louisiana  pric- 
ing periods  through  the  1954-55 
crop  have  been  as  follows : 

1949-50  season  2.25     cents 

1950-51  season  2.68     cents 

1951-52  season  4.5       cents 

1952-53  season  4.438  cents 

1953-54  season  3.424  cents 

1954-55  season  4.56     cents 

"We  believe  that  the  New  Orleans 
prices  quoted  by  the  Exchange  dur- 
ing the  seasons  listed  above  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Louisiana  growers  and 
processors  being  paid  higher  prices 
for  their  products  than  they  would 
have  received  if  the  old  method  of 
pricing  raws  had  been  used  by  the 
Exchange. 

"This  season,  probably  because  of 
the  small  quantity  of  1955  Louisiana 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Even  though  harvest  began  later 
this  year  than  usual,  sucrose  and 
purity  was  not  as  good  as  tests  were 
for  the  earlier  starting  dates  last 
year. 

Many  in  the  industry  including 
the  writer,  thought  that  cold  weather 
would  check  growth  and  result  in  a 
fast  increase  in  maturity.  The  sugar 
belt  received  cold  weather  but  su- 
crose and  purity  did  not  improve 
nearly  as  much  as  was  expected. 

The  cool  dry  days  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  grinding  allowed  the 
maximum  amount  of  cane  to  be  har- 
vested and  milled.  Grinding  rates 
were  good;  sucrose  and  purity,  in 
general,  did  not  materially  improve. 
Those  in  the  industry  with  long  ex- 
perience thought  that  a  good  rain 
would  result  in  a  rapid  improvement 
of  both  sucrose  and  purity.  The  in- 
dustry received  the  rain.  Six  days 
after  the  rain,  and  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  there  has  not  been  very 
much  improvement.  Perhaps  it  is  to 
come. 

The  cane  that  went  down  before 
and  during  harvest  is  causing  con- 
siderable trouble.  Much  of  the 
downed  cane  is  being  harvested  by 
hand  cutters.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  this  cane  would  sucker 
greatly  and  result  in  poorer  sucrose 
and  purity  than  standing  cane.  The 
lodged  cane  has  not  suckered  any 
more  than  standing  cane.  Many  re- 
ports have  indicated  that  sucrose 
and  purity  in  the  lodged  cane  has 
not  been  different  from  that  of 
standing  cane.  Perhaps  hand  cut- 
ting this  cane  with  selective  topping 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  difference 


Confused 


in  sucrose  and  purity.  A  few  re- 
ports from  some  sections  indicate 
that  hand  cut  cane  is  actually  lower 
in  sucrose  and  purity  than  machine 
cut  cane.  High  topping,  where  cane 
is  hand  cut  and  paid  for  by  the  ton, 
is  reported  as  the  reason. 

Why  the  center  of  the  fields  went 
down  leaving  the  two  rows  next  to 
the  ditches  and  the  space  between 
headlands  and  quarter  drains  stand- 
ing can  be  explained  by  difference 
in  yield  of  the  center  of  the  field 
and  the  outlying  borders.  Ditch  bank 
rows  cannot  usually  be  cultivated 
properly  and  therefore  do  not  yield 
heavily.  The  ends  of  rows  are  not 
generally  cultivated  or  fertilized  as 
well  as  the  center  of  the  field  and 
therefore  yields  are  not  as  heavy 
there.  In  general  it  was  the  heavy 
yielding  fields  that  went  down. 
There  are  also  a  few  fields  of  all 
varieties  that  went  down  in  spite  of 
low  yields.  These  were  caused  by 
locally  heavy  winds. 

Much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar  cane  breeders  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
and  L.S.U.  is  being  spent  on  devel- 
oping early  maturing,  erect  varie- 
ties. Special  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  high  sucrose  early  maturing  cross- 
es. In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  plenty  of  work 
and  time  before  the  efforts  of  this 
work  bear  fruit.  Remember  these 
scientists  gave  the  industry  the  vari- 
eties in  the  field  today.  The  vari- 
eties in  the  field  today  are  an  im- 
provement over  those  that  came 
earlier.  The  next  canes  will  be 
better  than  those  in  the  field  today. 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


CCC  Sugar  Purchase 

The  announcement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  intention  to  purchase 
100,000  tons  of  domestic  sugar  by 
the  end  of  1955  came  after  months 
of  negotiation  between  the  Admin- 
istration and  representatives  of  do- 
mestic sugar  producers.  The  sugar 
purchase  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Government  during  hearings  on  sug- 
ar legislation  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  summer. 

The  Administration  spokesman 
proposed  the  purchase  in  lieu  of  a 
quota  increase  for  domestic  sugar 
producers  in  1955.  Unfortunately, 
for  all  parties  concerned,  Congress 
failed  to  pass  sugar  legislation. 

Administration  spokesmen,  while 
admitting  the  urgent  need  by  con- 
tinental cane  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers for  relief  from  burdensome 
quantities  of  over-quota  sugar 
which,  under  the  existing  law  could 
not  be  sold,  maintained  that  the 
proposed  purchase  was  part  of  a 
"package  deal"  for  legislation,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  legislation  failed  to 
pass,  the  Government  was  not  ob- 
ligated to  buy  the  over-quota  sugar. 

After  some  fifteen  conferences 
between  high  Government  officials 
and  domestic  sugar  men,  the  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  have  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchase  71,500 
tons  of  cane  sugar  and  28,500  tons 
of  beet  sugar. 

Accordingly,  Lawrence  Myers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  called 
a  meeting  of  refiners  and  represen- 
tatives of  raw  sugar  mills  the  after- 
noon of  November  3rd  to  discuss 
details  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area's 


share  of  the  purchase.  Mr.  Myers 
assured  the  sugar  people  that  the 
Government  would  make  prompt  ef- 
forts to  begin  lifting  the  sugar  but 
he  could  not  guarantee  that  much 
of  it  would  be  moved  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Myers  said 
that  some  small  portion  of  the  total 
may  be  purchased  as  raw  sugar  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  71,500-ton 
purchase  will  be  refined  sugar. 

The  price  the  Government  will 
pay  will  be  the  New  Orleans  price, 
raw  basis,  on  the  day  the  contracts 
are  signed.  Inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  sugar  will  be  refined,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  CCC  to  negotiate 
with  refiners  in  the  Area  as  to  the 
fee  that  will  be  paid  to  process  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida  raw  sugar  into 
refined. 

Mr.  Myers  said  he  hoped  to  ap- 
portion the  purchase  in  an  equitable 
manner  among  all  the  raw  mills  in 
the  Area.  Representatives  of  re- 
finers and  CCC  met  November 
14th  to  agree  on  the  final  details. 
Mr.  Myers  said  he  hoped  to  close 
the  deal  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Three  Records 

The  shortest  estimate  of  consump- 
tion hearing  on  record  was  held  in 
Washington  on  November  2nd.  The 
hearing  began  at  10  A.M.  and  ad- 
journed at  12:30  P.M. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
single  spokesman  appearecb-on  be- 
half of  the  entire  domestic  ^sugar 
producing  industry.  Frank  A.  Kemp, 
President  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Company,  presented  a  brief 
on  behalf  of  the  growers  and  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  61) 
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STATEMENT  FOR  1956  CONSUMPTION  REQUIREMENTS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  PRODUCERS 

(Washington,  November  2nd,  1955) 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Hearing  Panel : 

This  statement  is  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  four  American  sugar  pro- 
ducing groups:  (1)  the  sugarcane 
growers  and  processors  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida,  (2)  the  growers 
and  processors  of  the  Hawaiian  sug- 
ar industry,  (3)  the  growers  and 
processors  of  sugarcane  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  (4)  the  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers and  processors  of  the  22  states 
in  which  beets  are  grown  from 
Michigan  and  Ohio  to  California  and 
Washington.  The  members  of  the 
organizations  subscribing  to  this 
statement  grow  and  process  virtu- 
ally all  the  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  ninth  successive  year  in 
which  the  Department  has  afforded 
interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  with  respect  to 
sugar  quotas  for  the  following  cal- 
endar year.  In  past  years,  there 
have  been  many  separate  appear- 
ances on  behalf  of  the  several  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  spokes- 
men in  the  past  have  set  forth  in 
detail  the  specific  manner  in  which 
they  believed  the  Secretary  should 
handle  and  weigh  the  various  fac- 
tors which  under  the  Sugar  Act  he 
must  take  into  consideration  in  mak- 
ing sugar  consumption  requirement 
determinations.  Some  of  these  do- 
mestic representatives  in  some  years 
have  indicated  an  exact  figure  which 
they  thought  the  Secretary  should 
use.  However,  all  domestic  spokes- 
men have  at  all  times  consistently 
urged  continued  caution  and  careful 
timing  in  the  promulgation  of  sugar 
consumption  requirement  determina- 
tions. 

The  extensive,  thorough,  and  de- 
tailed statements  made  at  these 
hearings  in  the  past  by  representa- 
tives of  the  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing industry  are  of  record  and  are 
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available  to  Department  officials,  j 
The  basic  data  pertinent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  1956  initial  deter- 
mination is  also  readily  available, 
much  of  it  set  forth  in  the  October 
issue  of  Sugar  Reports.  According- 
ly, the  domestic  sugar  producing  in- 
dustry joins  in  a  single  statement 
at  this  hearing  designed  only  brief- 
ly to  emphasize  the  over-all  consi- 
derations which  it  is  believed  should 
guide  the  Secretary  in  making  his 
sugar  consumption  requirement  de- 
terminations for  1956. 

Domestic  sugar  producers  believe 
that  the  over-riding  consideration 
should  be  to  make  available  to  con- 
sumers during  the  coming  year  ade- 
quate supplies  of  sugar  at  prices 
fair  to  them  which  will  also  fairly 
and  equitably  maintain  and  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

The  Secretary  has  always  made 
adequate  sugar  supplies  available  to 
housewives  and  industrial  sugar 
users  at  prices  fair  to  them.  On 
this  point,  the  public  record  is  crys- 
tal clear  and  needs  no  elaboration 
here.  Sugar  remains  the  lowest  cost 
ingredient  of  most  sugar  contain- 
ing foods  and  beverages.  Sugar  still 
is  the  housewife's  best  food  buy. 

On  the  other  hand,  sugar  produc- 
tion costs,  like  other  production 
costs  continue  to  increase,  while  the 
average  price  of  sugar  has  declined. 
The  extent  of  the  cost-price  squeeze 
on  domestic  sugar  producers,  not 
revealed  by  over-all  indices,  is  per- 
haps most  clearly  outlined  by  the 
facts  Which  show  1955  average  New 
York,  duty-paid  raw  sugar  prices 
declining  2%  from  last  year  and 
6%  from  1953,  while  the  cost  of 
farm  labor  and  farm  supplies  is  in- 
creasing. During  the  past  twelve 
months  farm  wage  rates  have  gone 
up  3%,  building  and  fencing  ma- 
terials have  gone  up  4%,  farm  taxes 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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'RIGHT- TO -WORK'  LAW  EPILOGUE 

(From  the  November  11th  Issue  of  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin) 

What  has  happened  in  Louisiana  since  the  date  on  which  the  "Right- 
to- Work"  law  became  effective — July  28,  1954?  According  to  reports  made 
by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment  Security, 
in  its  publication,  the  "Louisiana  Labor  Market,"  total  non  -  agricultural 
employment  in  Louisiana  in  September  1955  was  699,600,  as  compared 
with  695,800  in  September  1954. 

Employment  in  the  New  Orleans  area  chalked  up  another  gain  in  Sep- 
tember 1955  as  totals  pushed  up  towards  302,000,  representing  a  gain  in 
every  month  since  June  1955,  according  to  the  October  1955  report  on 
"Labor  Market  Trends,"  published  by  the  Louisiana  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 

With  reference  to  wage  scales,  the  average  earnings  in  manufacturing, 
as  published  in  the  "Louisiana  Labor  Market"  for  September  1955,  are  re- 
ported at  $70.31  as  compared  with  $65.73  for  September  1954 — a  gain  in 
average  weekly  earnings  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1954  of  $4.58 
per  week. 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in  September  1955  are  re- 
ported by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  at  $1.67  per  hour;  Septem- 
ber 1954  at  $1.58,  and  August  1953  at  $1.55. 

The  average  weekly  hours  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Labor — that  is,  hours  worked  or  paid  for  in  manufacturing — in  Septem- 
ber 1955  was  42.1  as  compared  with  41.6  hours  in  September  1954. 

What  about  the  number  of  jobs  available?  In  the  October  1955  re- 
port on  "New  Orleans  Labor  Market  Trends,"  it  is  reported  that  4,456  jobs 
were  listed  by  employers  with  the  State  Employment  Service,  of  which  500 
were  unfilled  jobs  carried  over  at  the  beginning  of  September.  At  the  end 
of  September  there  were  540  jobs  unfilled  and  available. 

Total  wages  paid  in  1954  by  employers  covered  under  the  Louisiana 
Employment  Security  Law,  that  is,  all  employers  of  four  or  more,  was 
$1,706,417,349;  in  1953  it  was  $1,672,345,397  —  an  increase  for  1954  of 
$34,071,952. 

The  total  number  of  employers  of  four  or  more  reported  at  the  end  of 
1954  was  20,356  as  against  19,777  at  the  end  of  1953— a  gain  for  1954  of 
579  employers,  which  means  a  gain  of  2,316  jobs. 

According  to  the  "Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress,"  total  income  for 
the  state  as  reported  in  1953  was  $3,464,000,000;  in  1954  it  reached 
$3,719,000,000 — an  increase  of  7.4%.  Per  capita  income  likewise  showed  an 
increase  of  3.4%  for  1954  as  against  1953;  per  capita  income  was  report- 
ed in  1954  at  $1,272;  in  1953  at  $1,230. 

While  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these  improvements  are  the  result 
of  our  "Right-to-Work"  law,  they  should  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  said 
they  expected  more  unemployment,  lower  pay  and  the  economic  decline  of 
our  state  to  follow  its  enactment. 

Louisiana's  "Right-to-Work"  law  protects  the  right  of  its  citizens  to 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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MARKET  REVIEW 

(From  Sugar  Report  #J>2  of  the  CSS  of  the   USDA) 


Deliveries  of  sugar  continued  at  a 
high  level  during  September  and 
totaled  6,509  thousand  tons  through 
September  of  this  year  as  compared 
to  6,269  thousand  tons  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  an  increase  of  240 
thousand  tons.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  October,  deliveries  in 
1955  were  266  thousand  tons  ahead 
of  last  year.  Deliveries  during  each 
of  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September  exceeded  800  thou- 
sand tons.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  a  Sugar  Act  has  been  opera- 
tive that  there  have  been  four  con- 
secutive months  above  that  level. 

In  recognition  of-  the  continued 
strong  demand,  the  Department  an- 
nounced on  October  5  that  total  sug- 
ar quotas  Would  be  increased  to 
8,400  thousand  tons  effective  Octo- 
ber 8.  Cuba  received  96  thousand 
tons  of  the  100  thousand  increase 
and  the  other  4  thousand  were  add- 
ed to  the  quotas  of  the  "full  duty"' 
countries. 

During  September,  cane  sugar 
sold  at  $8.40  in  the  Chicago-West 
territory  and  beet  sugar  at  $8.20. 
However,  effective  October  5,  prices 
increased  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight in  that  territory  without 
opportunity  for  orders  at  the  previ- 
ous price.  Eastern  refiners  an- 
nounced on  October  5  a  10-cent  price 
increase  from  $8.55  to  $8.65  to  be 
effective  at  the  close  of  business 
October  7.  All  orders  booked  at  the 
old  price  were  for  delivery  by  Octo- 
ber 14.  The  price  increase  was  effec- 
tive throughout  the  East,  except  for 
the  area  supplied  by  Boston  refiner- 
ies. Southern  refiners  announced  a 
10-cent  price  increase  to  $8.55  on 
October    17,    effective    immediately. 

Beet  sugar  processors  had  de- 
livered approximately  1,500  thou- 
sand tons  of  their  1,800  thousand- 
ton  marketing  quota  through  Sep- 
tember, leaving  only  300  thousand 
tons  for  delivery  during  the  last 
quarter   of  this   year.     By   contrast, 


beet  sugar  deliveries  totaled  486 
thousand  tons  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1954  of  which  59  thou- 
sand were  constructive  deliveries 
and  the  remaining  427  thousand 
tons  represented  sugar  physically 
available  for  consumption  in  1954. 
Similarly,  406  thousand  tons  of 
fourth  quarter  beet  sugar  deliveries 
in  1953  were  available  for  consump- 
tion during  that  period.  The  un- 
satisfied demand  for  beet  sugar 
must,  of  course,  be  filled  by  cane 
sugar  during  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

Cane  sugar  refiners  reduced  their 
stocks  by  24  thousand  tons  in  Sep- 
tember as  compared  to  an  80  thou- 
sand-ton    reduction     in     September 

1954.  Their  end-of-September  stocks 
amounted  to  512  thousand  tons  as 
compared  to  490  thousand  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1954,  and  an  average  of 
510  thousand  for  1951-1954. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 
New  York,  averaged  6.00  cents  per 
pound  during  September,  down  .02 
cent  from  August.  During  the  first 
half  of  October,  the  average  was 
6.06  cents  per  pound.  During  Sep- 
tember 1954,  the  average  price  was 
5.98  and  was  5.96  in  October  1954. 
World  raws  averaged  3.27  cents  per 
pound  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, up  .05  cent  from  August  and 
during  the  first  half  of  October 
averaged  3.29  cents  per  pound.  The 
September  1954  average  price  for 
world  raw  sugar  was  3.21  and  for 
October  1954  3.25  cents. 

Quota  charges  to  all  domestic 
areas  and  to  the  Philippines  on  Sep- 
tember 30  totaled  4,463  thousand 
tons  as  compared  to  only  4,086  thou- 
sand tons  on  September  30,  1954.  * 
By  contrast,  only  2,213  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  had  been  charged  to 
the   Cuban  quota  on   September  30, 

1955,  compared  to  a  Cuban  quota 
charge  of  2,497  thousand  tons  a 
year  earlier.  The  more  rapid  mar- 
keting so  far  this  year  of  domestic 
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TRASH  DETERMINATION  AS  SPECIFIED  BY  THE  ASC 


A  uniform  sample  of  sugar  cane 
weighing  between  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  containing  not  less 
than  twenty-five  stalks  shall  be  re- 
moved from  each  bundle  to  be  tested 
after  it  has  been  lifted  from  the 
truck,  car,  or  barge  and  placed  on 
the  ground  or  loading  table  in  a 
loosened  condition.  The  sample 
should  be  a  grab  sample  taken  either 
manually  or  mechanically  from  both 
ends  of  the  bundle  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  disturb  the  sample  as 
little  as  possible  to  avoid  loss  of 
trash.  It  should  then  be  placed  on 
a  canvass  or  in  a  suitable  container 
for  weighing. 

Weighing  should  be  done  on  a 
platform  scale  properly  calibrated 
and  adjusted  to  give  correct  weights. 
Spring  type  scales  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. After  the  gross  weight  of 
actual  sugar  cane,  the  tare  and  the 
net  weight  of  trashy  cane  have  been 
recorded  in  a  suitable  record  book, 
the  cane  is  stripped  of  the  leaves, 
dirt,  and  other  extraneous  material 
and  the  loose  sugar  cane  tops  are 
thrown  out.  If  there  are  tops  still 
attached  to  stalks  at  or  above  the 
green  leaf  roll,  they,  too,  are  to  be 
removed.  When  removing  attached 
tops  be  sure  no  formed  joints  are 
taken  off.  The  cleaned  cane  (not 
the  trash),  together  with  the  tare, 
is  weighed  and  recorded.  The 
amount  of  trash  is  obtained  by  dif- 


ference and  the  percentage  calcu- 
lated. 

In  the  case  of  large  shippers,  one 
trash  determination  should  be  made 
for  approximately  each  twenty-five 
or  thirty  tons  of  sugar  cane  de- 
livered. For  small  shippers  a  test 
shall  be  made  as  often  as  possible, 
consistent  with  good  samp-ling  prac- 
tices and  economy.  Trash  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  on  a  proc- 
essor's own  cane  as  well  as  the  cane 
of  independent  producers  and  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  simple  or 
weighted  average  or  daily  deliveries 
will  be  used  in  computing  trash 
deductions. 

Processors  may  refuse  to  accept 
sugar  cane  that  is  not  properly 
topped  or  cleaned  in  the  field,  but 
such  refusal  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
device  to  reduce  the  return  on  such 
cane  to  the  producer  below  that 
specified   in   the   determination. 

Producers  will  have  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  all  trash  determina- 
tions and  such  determinations  will 
be  subject  to  review  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  ASC  Office.  Proc- 
essors will  furnish  producers  with 
statements  showing  the  amounts  of 
trash  deducted  as  often  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
producers  informed  currently.  Proc- 
essors will  make  trash  reports  to 
the  State  ASC  Office  when  request- 
ed and  a  final  trash  report  at  the 
end  of  the  harvesting  season. 


and  Philippines  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  the  complementary  slow- 
ing up  of  Cuban  marketings  have 
the  effect  of  distributing  Cuban  sug- 
ar marketings  in  the  United  States 
more  evenly  over  the  four  quarters 
of  this  year  than  has  been  custom- 
ary in  recent  years. 

Typically,  the  rate  of  Cuban  sugar 
marketings  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  is  reduced  and  the  em- 
phasis is  on  mainland  beet  and 
cane  sugar  marketings.  With  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  sugar  under 
the    mainland    beet    and    cane    area 


quotas  available,  more  Cuban  sugar 
than  usual  will  be  required  to  fill 
our  needs  during  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Cuba  shipped  45  percent  of  her 
total  sugar  exports  during  the  first 
eight  and  a  half  months  of  this 
year  to  the  world  free  market  as 
compared  to  only  37  percent  in 
1954.  The  relationship  this  year  is 
about  the  same  as  the  average  rela- 
tionship for  the  last  three,  four,  and 
five  years.  The  proportion  of  Cuban 
world  free  market  sales  to  United 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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'RIGHT  TO  WORK'  EPILOGUE 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
work,  whether  they  choose  to  belong  to  a  union  or  not.  At  the  same  time 
it  guarantees  their  right  to  join  or  not  to  join  an  organization  of  their 
own  choice.  It  does  not  take  any  right  from  the  worker.  He  may  join  a 
union,  retain  his  membership,  and  continue  to  share  in  the  gains  for  labor 
achieved  by  the  organization. 

So  far,  we  think,  Louisiana's  experience  under  the  act  supports  the 
beliefs  of  its  proponents. 


MARKET  REVIEW 

(Continued  from  page  59) 
States  sales  has  usually  been  higher 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
than  during  the  first  three  quarters. 
The  situation  very  likely  may  be 
different  this  year.  No  large  world 
market  requirements  are  in  sight 
to  match  the  prospective  United 
States  demand  for  Cuban  sugar  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Looking 
further  ahead,  there  is  more  uncer- 
tanity  about  the  world  free  market 
demand  for  sugar.  Cuban  sugar  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  this 
year  can  be  expected  to  be  over  2.8 
million  tons,  well  in  excess  of  1953 
and  1954  imports  of  2,766  and  2,721 
thousand  tons,  respectively. 


CONSUMPTION 

(Continued  from  page  54) 
have  gone  up  5%,  interest  has  gone 
up  8%,  and  farm  machniery  has 
gone  up  9%.  Processors'  costs  like- 
wise have  gone  up  during  the  past 
year.  These  increases  are  illustrated 
by  wage  rates  up  21/2%>  paper  bags 
up  4%,  petroleum  products  up  5%, 
coal  up  6%,  iron  and  steel  up  9%, 
and  some  factory  items,  like  cutter 
knives  up  30%. 

Secretary  Benson  has  repeatedly 
recognized  the  burden  of  the  current 
cost-price  squeeze  on  domestic  pro- 
ducers. For  example,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Farm  Equipment  Insti- 
tute in  New  Orleans  on  September 
20,  Secretary  Benson,  referring  to 
the  recent  7%  price  boosts  in  cer- 
tain farm  machinery  items,  voiced 
his  concern  over  "...  increases  in 
farm  equipment  prices  at  a  time 
when  agricultural  income  has  been 
moving   in   the    opposite    direction." 


In  this  same  speech,  the  Secretary 
went  on  to  say,  "  .  .  .  most  food 
prices  have  remained  stable  during 
recent  years  only  because  the  farm- 
er has  paid  virtually  the  entire 
added  cost  of  moving  agricultural 
products  to  the  ultimate  consumer." 
Again  in  New  Orleans,  the  Secretary 
said  that  higher  wages  and  in- 
creased costs  of  transportation  and 
handling  "...  have  prevented  con- 
sumers from  enjoying  the  savings 
which  otherwise  would  have 
stemmed  from  increased  agricultur- 
al efficiency  and  lower  farm  prices." 
In  conclusion,  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers reiterate  the  basic  principles 
of  the  position  they  have  taken  in 
the  past  —  that  the  Secretary,  in 
making  his  consumption  require- 
m  e  n  t  determinations  for  1956, 
should  continue  to  be  guided  by  both 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  He  should  make  avail- 
able sugar  supplies  which  will  meet 
consumers'  needs  at  fair  prices,  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  recog- 
nize that  the  domestic  producers  re- 
quire protection  from  the  cost-price 
squeeze  that  threatens  them. 

Association   of   Sugar   Pro- 
ducers of  Puerto  Rico, 
Puerto  Rican  Farm  Bureau 

By  Dudley  Smith 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association 

By  Slator  M.  Miller 
American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  Florida  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers 

By  Josiah  Ferris 
Farmers    and    Manufactur- 
ers Beet  Sugar  Association 

By  Arthur  A.  Shcupp 
Western  Beet  Growers  As- 
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sociation 

By  E.  W.  Rising 
California    Beet    Growers 
Association,  Ltd. 

By  Gordon  Lyons 
National   Beet    Growers 
Federation 

By  Richard  W.  Blake 
United    States    Beet    Sugar 
Association 

By  Robert  H.  Shields 
o 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
cessors    of    Louisiana    and    Florida, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  grow- 
ers and  processors  of  the  22  states 
in  which  sugar  beets  are  grown. 

Spokesmen  for  industrial  users 
were  Gorden  P.  Peyton,  on  behalf 
of  certain  industrial  users  of  sugar; 
Wilbur  H.  Glenn,  appearing  for  the 
American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages  and  the  Soft  Drink  In- 
dustry; Harry  R.  Chapman,  for  the 
National  Confectioners'  Association 
and  the  Associated  Retail  Confec- 
tioners of  the  United  States;  Joseph 
M  .Creed,  for  the  American  Bakers' 
Association;  Robert  Hibben,  repre- 
senting the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
All  recommended  a  quota  of  not  less 
than  8,875,000  tons  for  1956. 

As  usual,  the  industrial  users  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  failing  to  admin- 
ister the  Sugar  Act  to  suit  them. 
They  particularly  criticized  him  for 
announcing  a  quota  smaller  than 
the  actual  requirements  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  better  prices  for  do- 
mestic producers. 

Cuban  spokesmen  at  the  hearing 
included  Laurence  A.  Crosby,  who 
appeared  for  the  U.  S. -Cuban  Sugar 
Counsel,  and  Dr.  Arturo  Manas, 
who  spoke  for  the  Cuban  Sugar 
Stabilization  Institute. 

Dr.  Urbano  Zafra,  Commercial 
Counsellor  of  the  Philippine  Em- 
bassy, and  Dr.  Jesus  M.  Troncoso 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  appeared 
for  their  respective  countries. 

Sugar  Division  Director,  Law- 
rence Myers,  was  the  presiding  of- 


ficer and  also  established  a  record 
by  asking  witnesses  only  two  ques- 
tions. In  the  past,  Mr.  Myers  some- 
times has  conducted  fiery  cross- 
examinations  of  witnesses. 

New  Uses  For  Sugar 

Some  seventy  persons  met  in  the 
Pan  American  Room  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  on  November  2nd  to  hear  a 
representative  of  Sugar  Associ- 
ation's advertising  agency  explain 
the  advertising  program  for  1956. 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Hass,  President  of 
Sugar  Research  Foundation,  Inc., 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  new 
uses  for  sugar  which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  near  future.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hass,  these  new  uses 
may  possibly  triple  the  present  sug- 
ar requirements  of  the  world. 

o 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
Many  farmers  in  the  belt  would 
have  found  it  very  profitable  to 
have  had  15  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
crop  in  C.P.  48-103.  C.P.  48-103  was 
released  this  year  and  recommended 
for  planting  on  light  soils.  It  is  the 
earliest  maturing  variety  ever  intro- 
duced in  the  Louisiana  cane  fields. 
Farmers  would  have  been  able  to 
start  with  "par"  cane  or  better  with 
C.P.  48-103  and  would  have  been 
ready  to  deliver  cane  at  an  earlier 
date. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  51)  „ 
quota  raws  available  for  delivery, 
an  abnormal  condition  has  developed 
in  the  ocean  freight  market.  Usual- 
ly during  the  Louisiana  grinding 
season  little,  if  any,  Cuban  raws  are 
received  by  the  local  refiners.  This 
year  the  refiners  have  brought  small 
quantities  of  Cuban  sugar  to  tide 
them  over  until  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  ship  owners  are  compet- 
ing for  this  business  and  have  bid 
down  the  ocean  freight  charges  to 
New  Orleans.  Today  the  Ward  peo- 
ple advised  us  that  it  costs  54  cents 
a  hundred  to  ship  sugar  from  Cuba 
to  New  York  and  45  cents  a  hun- 
dred  to    ship    sugar   from    Cuba   to 
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New  Orleans.    This  is  a  difference 
of  nine  cents. 

"We  feel  quite  confident  that  the 
freight  differential  will  return  to 
normal  just  as  soon  as  1956  quota 
sugars  begin  to  move  from  Cuba  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  competition 
among  the  shippers  subsides." 
Distinguished  Visitors 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was 
honored  during  the  first  week  in 
November  by  the  visit  of  a  delega- 
tion from  Puerto  Rico  which  came 
here  to  make  a  study  of  the  various 
machines  that  are  being  used  in  the 
Louisiana  cane  fields. 

Heading  the  delegation  was  Mr. 
Luis  Rivera  Santos,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Others  in  the  party  were: 

Mr.  Francisco  A.  Arrillaga,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Puerto  Rico  Land 
Authority;  Mr.  Raul  J.  Tous,  Ass't 
Executive  Director,  P.  R.  Land  Au- 
thority, In  Charge  of  Agricultural 
Programs;  Mr.  Fausto  Olano,  Spe- 
cial Ass't  Executive  Director,  P.  R. 
Land  Authority ;  Mr.  Eduardo  Girod, 
Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  P.  R. 
Land  Authority;  Mr.  Carlos  A.  Iri- 
zarry,  Fajardo  Farms,  P.  R.  Land 
Authority,  Mechanical  Engr. ;  Mr. 
Ronualdo  Irizarry,  Supervisor,  Pla- 
zuela  Farms,  P.  R.  Land  Authority; 
Mr.  Francisco  Mendez,  Chief,  Ten- 
ants Dept.,  P.  R.  Land  Authority; 
Mr.  Jose  Rosa  Coates,  Supervisor, 
Loiza  Farms,  P.  R.  Land  Authority; 
Mr.  Alfonso  Reboyras,  Supervisor, 
Toa  Farms,  P.  R.  Land  Authority; 
Mr.  Luis  E.  Villamor,  Director,  New 
Orleans  Office,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Dept  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Tor- 
regrosa,  Ass't  Gen.  Mgr.,  Puerto 
Rico  Iron  Works,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

The  interest  in  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar cane  industry  and  its  highly 
mechanized  operations  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  delegation  of  Officials  of 
Puerto  Rican  Land  Authority  who 
visited  the  Cane  Belt  several  other 
visitors  from  private  industries  have 
recently  visited  our  industry. 


Mr.  Frank  Beale,  Managing  Part- 
ner of  Luce  &  Co.,  Central  Aguirre, 
P.  R.,  together  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Wil- 
lett,  Supervisor  of  Mechanization,  of 
the  same  firm  spent  several  days  in 
Thibodaux  and  vicinity  recently  tak- 
ing in  points  of  interest  to  them  in 
connection  with  their  own  sugar 
operations. 

Also  scheduled  for  a  visit  is  Mr. 
"Tito"  Cabrer,  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  the  Roig  interests  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Besides  their  Puerto 
Rican  operations  the  Roig  interests 
are  extensive  U.  S.  sugar  operators 
as  well,  owning  and  operating  the 
Fellsmere  sugar  corporation  in  Flor- 
ida and  are  also  interested  in  the 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  operation  of 
Franklin,  La. 

To  Visit  India 

While  on  the  subject  of  "distin- 
gushed  visitors"  we  note  that  both 
Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Houma,  and  Dr.  S.  J.  P. 
Chilton,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  are  planning  to  attend 
the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists scheduled  for  January 
1956  in  India. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  already  left  this 
Country  for  Formosa  where  he  will 
spend  about  two  months  at  the  sug- 
arcane experiment  station  as  the 
guest  of  the  Taiwan  Government. 
Enroute  he  will  visit  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  Experi- 
ment Station  and  is  also  planning 
a  stop  in  the  Philippines  to  become 
familiar  with  the  "Fiji"  disease  of 
sugarcane.  He  will  return  to  the 
Houma  station  in  February. 

Dr.  Chilton's  trip  will  begin  early 
in  December.  He  expects  to  make 
stops  in  Australia  to  study  the 
stunting  disease  and  in  Hawaii  to 
observe  the  cane  breeding  program 
being  conducted  by  the  experts  of 
Hawaii. 

Correction 

Mr.  Lauden  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of 
the  name  of  the  very  cooperative  Mr. 
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Charles  Breau,  Jr.,  of  St.  Gabriel, 
which  occurred  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

We  put  an  "x"  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
Breau's  name  and  it  didn't  belong 
there.  Mr.  Breau  says  the  members 
of  the  clan  who  use  the  "x"  are  the 
"rich  Breauxs"  and  that  he  is  not  in 
the  "x"  category.  We  apologize  to 
Mr.  Lauden  and  to  Mr.  Breau  for 
our  mistake. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLISV  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


m$$h  sreet,  /**. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  09; 

I  THt  lAKCtST  CtMtmAL   SUPPLY  MQUSt  SOUTH  SlMCt  M*7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY   SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER  NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □  100  □  50  n  is  n 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important  - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour.  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appeiite-and  weight-under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  100,000  Ton  Purchase 

As  most  everyone  knows,  the  Sug- 
ar Division  has  decided  to  purchase 
100,000  tons  of  over-quota  sugar  to 
relieve  the  over-quota  burden  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  sugar 
producers  and  some  of  the  beet  sugar 
producers.  The  purchase  will  be  di- 
vided 71,500  tons  from  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  28,500  tons  from  the 
beet  sugar  producers. 

All  the  beet  sugar  will  be  refined 
sugar.  It  is  expected  that  all  of  the 
cane  sugar  will  be  raw  sugar.  Joe 
Ferris  covers  the  Washington  events 
leading  up  to  the  purchase  in  his  re- 
port on  page  69  of  this  issue. 

A  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
producers  was  held  in  Thibodaux  on 
November  18th  to  discuss  the  pur- 
chase and  agreement  was  reached 
regarding  allocations  for  the  indi- 
vidual mills. 

Many  other  problems  involved  in 
the  purchase  were  discussed  at  the 
meeting  and  others  are  being  met  as 
they  develop. 

We  will  endeavor  to  keep  you 
posted  on  the  progress  of  the  pur- 
chase program. 

Cubans  On  The  Prowl 

We  note  from  the  press  that  the 
Cubans  are  on  the  prowl  again.  A 
delegation  from  Cuba  left  the  Island 
on  November  27th  to  call  on  the 
"business  men  of  the  United  States 
to  give  them  the  facts  on  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Cuba  to  them 
and  their  communities/'  Cities  on 
the  trip  itinerary  are  Atlanta,  Rich- 
mond,   Wilmington,    Buffalo,    Pitts- 


burg, Washington,  Toledo,  Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee,  Decatur  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  idea  of  the  trip  is,  of  course, 
to  try  to  influence  coming  sugar 
quota  legislation  in  favor  of  Cuba. 

You  would  think  that  the  outcome 
of  the  "grab  it  all"  campaign  the 
Cubans  tried  earlier  this  year  would 
have  taught  them  a  lesson  but  they, 
apparently,  have  to  learn  the  hard 
way — which  reminds  us  of  Aesop's 
Fable  about  the  greedy  dog  and  the 
meat  which  goes  like  this. 

It  happened  that  a  dog  had  got  a 
piece  of  meat  and  was  carrying  it 
home  in  his  mouth  to  eat  it  in  peace. 
On  his  way  home  he  had  to  cross  a 
plank  lying  across  a  running  brook. 
As  he  crossed  he  looked  down  and 
saw  his  own  shadow  reflecting  in 
the  water  beneath.  Thinking  it  was 
another  dog  with  another  piece  of 
meat  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
that  also.  So  he  made  a  snap  at  the 
shadow  in  the  water  but,  as  he 
opened  his  mouth,  the  piece  of  meat 
fell  out,  dropped  into  the  Water,  and 
was  never  seen  again. 

The  moral — "Beware  lest  you  lose 
the  substance  by  grasping  the  shad- 
ow". 

Mexico,  our  third  best  customer 
(Cuba  is  sixth),  Peru,  and  other  for- 
eign countries  present  very  convinc- 
ing arguments  that  Cuba  has  been 
given  too  large  a  share  of  the  U.  S. 
sugar  market.  If  the  Cubans  persist 
in  trying  to  dictate  the  sugar  policy 
of  the  United  States,  they,  like 
Aesop's  fabled  dog,  could  end  up  with 
a  lot  less  than  they  already  have. 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A  Few  Problems  of  Sugar  Cane 
Breeding 


It  is  a  known  fact  that  every 
stalk  of  cane  of  the  variety  C.  P. 
44-101  grown  in  Louisiana,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  originally 
came  from  one  tiny  seed  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  straight  pin.  It 
is  also  a  known  fact  that  each  vari- 
ety in  the  Louisiana  cane  fields 
made  its  start  as  a  single  true  seed. 

Although  this  is  known,  very  few 
in  the  industry  recognize  the  amount 
of  time,  effort  and  money  that  is 
spent  in  getting  that  one  special 
seed.  It  takes  about  8  to  10  years, 
more  than  75,000  seedlings,  long 
hours  of  toil  on  the  part  of  many, 
and  more  than  $100,000  to  produce 
a  commercial  variety  of  cane.  The 
sifting  through  the  75,000  seedlings, 
each  one  a  separate  and  distinct 
variety,  to  find  several  that  show 
promise  is,  in  itself,  a  very  large 
job.  The  testing  of  the  promising 
selections  takes  the  full  time  of  4 
scientists  in  Louisiana  and  the  co- 
operation of  many  others  in  the  in- 
dustry. More  than  50  cooperators 
in  the  industry  give  some  time  to 
the  increase  of  the  promising  unre- 
leased  varieties. 

The  planning  and  the  actual  op- 
eration of  making  specific  crosses 
to  produce  true  seed  requires  both 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  skill 
in  the  technique.  There  are  many 
methods  used  to  make  two  varieties 
flower  at  the  same  time  in  order  to 
produce  a  specific  cross. 

There  are  many  problems  con- 
fronting the  sugar  cane  plant  breed- 
er. There  are  also  many  character- 
istics that  a  cane  must  possess  be- 
fore it  will  be  generally  accepted  by 


the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  farmer.  A 
cane  must  be  able  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  tonnage  in  a  9  month 
growing  period.  It  also  must  have 
satisfactory  sucrose  content  and  at 
the  right  time.  Purity  must  be 
above  a  certain  point  to  be  accepted. 
The  variety  must  not  be  brittle.  It 
should  have  some  resistance  to  bor- 
ers, and  show  some  resistance  to  the 
many  sugar  cane  diseases  in  Lou- 
isiana. It  must  not  deteriorate  rap- 
idly after  being  cut.  To  be  accept- 
able it  must  stubble  well  in  spite  of 
the  cold  wet  winters  experienced  in 
Louisiana.  Fiber  content  must  not 
be  too  high.  For  mechanical  harvest, 
the  variety  must  be  erect.  There  are 
also  many  minor  characteristics  that 
are  desired  in  a  cane  but  which  are 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  sugar  cane  plant  breeders  of 
L.  S.  U.  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  find  that 
it  is  very  simple  to  combine  two  or 
three  of  these  characteristics  into 
one  variety.  It  is,  however,  almost 
impossible  to  combine  all  the  char- 
acteristics mentioned  into  one  single 
plant. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has 
been  fortunate  to  have  had  experts 
to  pattern  sugar  cane  to  fit  Louisi- 
ana conditions.  Once  it  was  neces- 
sary to  windrow  cane  for  spring 
planting.  The  varieties  in  the  field 
today  can  be  planted  at  almost  any 
time.  It  can  be  said  that  the  vari- 
eties are  "tailor-made"  for  the  me- 
chanical harvester.  Without  resis- 
tance to  Red  Rot  and  Mosaic  a  vari- 
ety   cannot    survive.     Resistance    to 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Over-Quota  Sugar  Purchase 


Government  purchase  of  over- 
quota  sugar  now  seems  assured.  As 
the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  represen- 
tatives of  Mainland  Cane  processors 
and  officials  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  are  busily  engaged  in 
drafting  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  Government  will  offer  each 
processor  a  contract  to  supply  raw 
sugar  on  the  basis  of  the  highest 
point  of  enforced  storage  during  his 
1954-55  operations.  He  will  be  paid 
the  Louisiana  season's  average  price 
f.o.b.  cars  New  Orleans,  the  sugar 
to  be  packed  in  250-lb.  bags  suitable 
for  export.  If  the  processor  elects 
to  ship  his  sugar  in  bulk  instead  of 
bags,  the  price  will  be  the  same,  less 
the  customary  bag  deduction. 

The  Government  will  pay  the  cost 
of  bagging  and  moving  the  sugar 
from  the  commercial  railroad  ter- 
minal in  New  Orleans  to  ship's  side. 

Although  the  Government  will  en- 
ter into  firm  contracts  with  pro- 
ducers within  the  next  few  days, 
no  actual  deliveries  of  Louisiana 
sugar  are  expected  to  be  made  be- 
fore January  1,  1956.  Pro  forma 
payment  of  $4.80  per  cwt.  for  96° 
sugar  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of 
bill  of  lading  and  certification  of 
weights  and  tests.  The  final  pay- 
ment, of  course,  cannot  be  made 
until  after  the  close  of  the  season. 

Each  shipper  will  be  notified  by 
the  Government  two  weeks  before 
his  shipment  to  New  Orleans  is  to 
be  made. 

The  Government  also  has  agreed 
that  sugar  purchased  under  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  considered  as  his- 
tory of  marketing  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  allotments   for   1956 


and  subsequent  years. 

The  Great  Let-Down 

Monday,  November  17,  1955  will 
be  remembered  by  certain  southern 
refiners  and  at  least  one  northern 
refiner  as  the  day  of  the  great  let- 
down. Larry  Myers,  Sugar  Division 
Director,  invited  the  refiners  to 
meet  with  him  and  Mainland  raw 
sugar  producers  to  discuss  terms  of 
the  Mainland  Cane  over-quota  sugar 
purchase.  The  refiners  understood 
that  the  Government  would  buy  the 
sugar  in  refined  form  and  the 
71,500-ton  deal  looked  like  a  nice 
piece  of  business. 

They  were  almost  drooling  over 
the  prospect  that  fine,  crisp  fall 
morning  when  Mr.  Myers  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  announced  a 
change  of  plans.  The  purchase,  he 
said,  would  all  be  raw  sugar.  It 
would  be  used  in  the  Government 
"give-away"  program  and  would  be 
sent  to  various  countries  under  the 
wing  of  International  Cooperation 
Administration  where  it  would  be 
refined  locally. 

The  first  few  moments  following 
Myers'  announcement  are  difficult 
to  describe.  There  was  a  deep  si- 
lence, then  as  blood  pressures 
promptly  mounted  knuckles  began  to 
pop  and  tongues  to  wag.    But  being 

Editor's  Note:  The  provisions  of 
the  purchase  contract  are  now  being 
negotiated  with  the  Sugar  Division. 
The  final  provisions  of  the  purchase 
contract  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
as  those  outlined  above  by  Mr.  Ferris. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  know  ex- 
actly where  you  stand  When  you  do 
business  with  the  Government. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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TESTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETAL  MILLING  QUALITIES 

By  L.  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  and  George  Arceneaux,  formerly 

Principal  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch,   Agricultural 

Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  testing  of  a  crop  plant  for 
yield  quality  is  never  a  simple  mat- 
ter at  best,  but  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing an  accurate  test  of  sugarcane 
varieties  to  determine  comparative 
yields  of  sugar  are  probably  not  ex- 
ceeded with  any  other  field  crop. 
One  of  the  principal  difficulties 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem, while  principally  in  the  field  of 
Agronomy,  has  important  aspects  in 
the  fields  of  milling  and  sugar  man- 
ufacture. Therefore,  the  ideal  inves- 
tigator for  the  over-all  job  would  be 
one  combining  knowledge  in  such 
far-flung  specialties  as  design  of 
field  experiments,  practical  agricul- 
tural operations,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering,   and    Industrial    Chemistry. 

We  propose  to  discuss  certain 
varietal  characters  of  significant 
importance  in  the  theoretical  sugar 
recovery  equation,  our  system  of 
measuring  such  characters,  and  the 
place  of  such  measurements  in  the 
over-all  picture  of  varietal  sugar 
yield  determination.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  discussion  is  pre- 
sented from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
agronomist.  We  might  add  that  in 
phases  of  the  study  pertaining  to 
factory  technology  we  employed 
methods  and  procedures  that  are 
considered  basic  and  elementary  in 
present-day  factory  control  in  Loui- 
siana, among  which  might  be  men- 
tioned the  concept  of  normal  juice 
as  a  measure  of  juice  extraction  and 
use  of  the  Winter-Carp  Formula  to 
determine  recoverable  sugar. 

In  our  evaluation  of  a  sugarcane 
variety  for  commercial  use  in  com- 
parison With  other  varieties,  two 
values  are  of  paramount  importance, 
viz:  (1)  quality  of  cane  as  indicated 
by  available  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
and  (2)  yield  of  sugar  per  acre. 
The  essential  purpose  of  a  yield  test 
is  to  measure  these  two  values  with 
accuracy.     Basic    facts    upon    which 


such  determinations  must  ordinarily 
be  based  are:  (1)  analysis  of  the 
juice  from  a  mill  crusher  or  labora- 
tory mill  (primary  juice)  and  (2) 
comparative  yield  of  cane  obtained 
by  actual  field  tests.  In  order  to 
determine  the  commercially  available 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  by 
conventional  formula,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  also  the  ratio  of  commerci- 
ally extractable  juice  to  cane,  usu- 
ally expressed  as  normal  juice,  and 
the  exact  composition  of  such  juice. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  comparative 
yield  test,  accuracy  in  measuring 
relative  yields  rather  than  absolute 
yields  is  the  important  objective.  In 
a  test  of  such  variables  as  rate  of 
planting,  depth  of  planting  and  rate 
of  fertilization,  where  a  single  vari- 
ety is  involved,  the  essential  pur- 
pose will  be  realized  by  assuming 
a  representative  value  for  normal 
juice  extraction  percent  cane  and  a 
characteristic  drop  in  Brix  and  per- 
cent sucrose  between  primary  juice 
and  normal  juice.  But  when  the  test 
involves  a  comparison  of  different 
varieties  it  is  evident  that  varietal 
differences  with  respect  to  milling 
qualities  could  introduce  a  systemat- 
ic error  in  an  absolute  as  well  as  a 
relative  sense. 

The  system  now  used  at  the  Hou- 
ma  Station  for  equating  varietal  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  factors  af- 
fecting available  sugar  per  unit  of 
cane  as  applied  to  primary  juice 
analyses  was  initiated  in  1931  and 
reported  in  1933. s  Essentially  it 
consists  of  milling  small  but  highly 
comparable  samples  of  cane  to  com- 
mercial levels  of  juice  extraction  un- 
der carefully  controlled  conditions. 
Each  sample  is  milled  four  times 
under  hydraulic  pressure  of  32  tons 
or  the  equivalent  of  2.286  tons  per 
linear  inch  of  roll.  Under  the  stan- 
dardized condition  of  18%   macera- 
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tion  divided  equally  between  tne  last 
three  millings,  extraction  of  sucrose 
ordinarily  ranges  from  92%  to  94%. 

Weights  and  the  customary  analy- 
tical data  on  (1)  juice  from  first 
(primary  juice),  (2)  combined  juice 
from  subsequent  millings,  and  (3) 
bagasse,  supply  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  calculation  of  milling 
results  in  accordance  with  conven- 
tional methods,11  chapters  34,  35,  36. 
Percent  solids  in  juice  is  determined 
by  Brix  hydrometer,  percent  sucrose 
in  juice  by  polarization,  and  percent 
fiber  in  bagasse  is  determined  di- 
rectly, after  diffusion.  A  constant 
Brix  reduction  factor  of  .985,  as  in- 
dicated by  results  of  dry  milling 
tests,  is  assumed  in  calculating  ex- 
traction percent  cane  and  other  val- 
ues of  normal  juice. 

Determinations  of  principal  inter- 
est are  (1)  normal  juice  extraction 
percent  cane,    (2)   factor  for  reduc- 


tion in  percent  sucrose  Irom  crusner 
juice  to  normal  juice,  and  (3)  fiber 
percent  cane.  The  first  two  have  a 
direct  application  in  sugar  yield  cal- 
culations based  on  primary  juice 
analyses,  and  supply  a  basis  for 
generalizing  on  corrections  required 
for  varietal  differences.  Computed 
values  of  fiber  percent  cane  supply 
a  good  check  on  parallel  determina- 
tions of  normal  juice  extraction. 

An  important  feature  of  our  sys- 
tem is  the  use  of  samples  of  cane  of 
different  varieties  as  nearly  compar- 
able as  can  be  obtained.  Our  repli- 
cated variety  tests  present  an  ideal 
source  for  such  samples.  A  6  x  6 
Latin  Square  for  instance  arranges 
the  plots  of  each  variety  in  such  a 
way  that  effect  of  a  soil  fertility  or 
drainage  gradient  in  either  of  the 
two  main  directions  will  tend  to  be 
reflected  equally  on  the  average  of 
each   variety.    It   has   been   our   ex- 


Table   1. 

Normal  Juice   Extraction  Percent   Cane 

:     Crop       : 

:                       V    A    ft    I    e    *    Y 

Station 

:                   :     C.  P.     :       C.  P.   :       C.  P.    j     C.  P. 
Year     ;  Co.  281  :     28/11     :       28/19  s     29/116  :   29/320 

Erath ' 

Alma 

Greenwood  •• 
Albania  •••• 

Albania  •••• 

L.  Landry  •• 
Erath  ...... 

Greenwood  .. 
Oaklawn  .... 

Greenwood  .. 
Albania  • .  •  • 
Raceland  • .  • 
Albania  •••• 

Erath  

o . L» 1.   • • .  • 

Mean 


Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Plant 

Plant 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 


1931+ 

77-5 

75.1* 

•      75.1 

•       79.9     : 

78.8 

1931* 

81.0     i 

76.7 

76.1* 

:       83.0     : 

78.8 

1931; 

s      78.9 

7U.3 

i      7U.7 

i      77.8     j 

77.7 

193U 

76.5 

72.3 

:       73.1 

.       79.3     : 

7U.0 

1935 

77-9 

75.1 

72.9 

i      79.9     s 

7U.3 

1935     i 

75.7 

72.7 

72.0 

i      79.7     : 

73.8 

1935 

78.2 

73.3 

i      73.7 

i      79.8     : 

7l*.l* 

1935 

76.0 

72.9 

:      73.7 

80.1     : 

75.U 

1936 

:       77.3 

72.8 

:      73.9 

\       78.7     : 

7U.8 

1936 

77.6 

i      7U.9 

:       7U.7 

:       80.9     : 

76.1i 

1936 

78.8 

75.8 

•      76.5 

:       81.5     : 

76.7 

1936 

•       79.2 

i      75.3 

i      15.5 

!       80.2     : 

77.9 

1936 

:       77.1* 

•      7U.0 

i      75.3 

:       80.1     : 

75.U 

1936 

78.6 

7U.2 

i      76.6 

:       81.8     : 

7l*.7 

1936 

i      78.9 

76.2 

i      76.3 

i       78.5     : 

76.5 

:       77-97 

:      7U.39 

i      71*.  69 

:       80.08  : 

75.97 

• 

Analysis  of  Variance 

Source       :     D.F. 

:       Sum  of     :       Mean       i 

:     Squares     :     Square     :       F. 

: 

:     St.  dev. 

s Coefficient  of 
:  ?ariability 

Varieties   :         1* 
Tests           :       11* 
Error           :       56 
Total           :       71* 

:       31*3.10     :     85.775     :     96.2 
:        97.59     :       6.971     :       7.8 
:         1*9.96     :       0.892     :       - 
:       1*90.65     : 

• 
: 
:       0.9U* 

(percent; 
!          1.23 
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perience  that  soil  differences,  even 
within  the  same  cut,  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  fiber  content  as 
well  as  on  yield  of  cane  and  juice 
composition.  In  assembling  varietal 
lots  of  cane  for  milling  comparisons 
from  such  a  test,  a  uniform  number 
of  stalks  is  taken  at  random  from 
each  of  the  plots  of  each  variety. 
We  consider  this  precaution  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  our  attempt  to 
neutralize  effects  of  soil  differences 
or  other  environmental  variables. 

Since  1931,  tests  of  varietal  mill- 
ing qualities  have  been  made  annual- 
ly at  the  Houma  Station.3  A  total 
of  130  varieties  have  been  tested  in- 
milling  trials  involving  1,047  sepa- 
rate determinations. 

Results  obtained  in  experimental 
milling  tests  with  five  varieties  of 
widely  different  milling  qualities  over 
a  period  of  three  years  at  eight  sta- 
tions in  Louisiana  are  discussed  in 
a  recent  report.7  The  most  signifi- 
cant disclosure  of  this  particular 
study  is  that  the  relative  position  of 
any  two  varieties  with  respect  to 
normal  juice  extraction  %  cane 
tended  to  remain  the  same  although 
absolute  values  did  change  consider- 
ably from  test  to  test.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  data  given  in  table  1. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the 
over-all  level  of  juice  extraction 
varied  considerably  from  test  to  test, 
relative  varietal  positions  tended  to 
remain  more  or  less  the  same.  The 
order  of  over-all  average  values  with 
C.  P.  29/116  first,  Co.  281  second, 
followed  by  C.  P.  29/320  and  finally 
by  the  approximately  equal  C.  P.  28/ 
19  and  C.  P.  28/11,  was  maintained 
with  only  minor  discrepencies  due 
to  small  experimental  variations. 

Parallel  determinations  of  reduc- 
tion factor  to  convert  sucrose  per- 
cent primary  juice  to  sucrose  per- 
cent normal  juice  were  also  made; 
average  varietal  values  for  the  15 
tests  were  as  follows: 


c. 

p. 

28/19 

= 

0.9714 

c. 

p. 

28/11 

= 

0.9721 

Co.  281 

= 

0.9728 

C. 

p. 

29/320 

= 

0.9751 

c. 

p. 

29/116 

= 

0.9819 

These  determinations  show  an  ex- 
tremely important  variety  effect 
with  well  maintained  relationship 
from  test  to  test,  as  indicated  by  a 
variability  coefficient  of  0.32%.  The 
average  value  of  0.9819  which  has 
been  observed  with  C.  P.  29/116  is 
significantly  higher  than  the  ave- 
rage of  any  other  variety.  C.  P.  29/ 
320  maintained  a  significantly  high- 
er sucrose  reduction  factor  than 
either  C.  P.  28/11  or  C.  P.  28/19. 
Other  differences  between  varietal 
averages  are  not  statistically  signi- 
ficant at  the  .05  level  of  probability. 

In  contrast,  experimental  determi- 
nations of  varietal  cane  yield  per 
acre  and  composition  of  primary 
juice  have  been  highly  variable,  as 
measured  by  variety  x  locality  inter- 
action.5- G  This  highly  variable  con- 
dition may  cause  a  variety  to  appear 
to  have  a  relatively  good  advantage 
with  respect  to  another  variety  in 
tests  at  a  given  locality  and  main- 
tain an  opposite  position  in  equally 
accurate  tests  at  another  locality. 
Thus,  in  comparing  two  varieties  for 
cane  yield,  results  obtained  at  Hou- 
ma would  not  be  applicable  at  Oak- 
lawn  in  either  an  absolute  or  rela- 
tive sense.  The  same  is  true,  al- 
though to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree, 
with  respect  to  varietal  position  as 
to  composition  of  primary  juice.  It 
is  therefore  concluded  that  our  pro- 
cedure of  conducting  repeated  tests 
in  which  varietal  comparisons  will 
be  made  as  to  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
and  primary  juice  composition  at 
representative  stations  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  an  accurate  apprai- 
sal of  relative  varietal  adaptability 
under    various    growing    conditions. 

It  would  be  theoretically  possible 
to  devise  a  system  of  sugarcane  vari- 
ety tests  in  which  cane  yields  would 
be  measured,  the  juice  from  repre- 
sentative samples  extracted  to  com- 
mercial milling  levels,  measured  and 
analyzed  in  each  test,  but  the  labor 
and  time  required  for  elaborate  mill- 
ing tests  in  each  experiment  would 
be  prohibitive. 

The  system  of  variety  yield  tests 
developed    at    the    Houma    Station 
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makes  use  of  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
etal normal  juice  extraction  and  the 
sucrose  reduction  factor  are  in  a 
relative  sense  approximately  con- 
stant. That  is  to  say  that  whereas 
extractable  juice  in  cane  of  any 
given  variety  may  vary  consider- 
ably up  or  down  depending  on  age 
of  cane  or  growing  conditions,  the 
position  of  one  variety  with  respect 
to  any  other  variety  will  tend  to 
remain  the  same.  This  applies  to 
sucrose  reduction  factor. 

Each  new  variety  selected  for 
plantation  yield  trials  is  rated  with 
respect  to  the  above  two  qualities  in 
comparison  with  a  control  variety 
(Co.  281)  of  known  milling  charac- 
teristics  in   replicated   milling  tests 


as  described  earlier.  Next,  we  de- 
termine the  effect  of  observed  dif- 
ferences on  the  calculated  yield  of 
sugar.  This  we  do  by  first  calcu- 
lating the  indicated  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  based  on  both  the 
primary  juice  of  the  new  variety 
and  also  on  its  own  normal  juice 
extraction  and  sucrose  reduction  fac- 
tor. We  then  take  the  above  pri- 
mary juice  analysis  of  the  new 
variety  and  determine  the  indicated 
yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  the  cane 
using  values  of  normal  juice  extrac- 
tion and  sucrose  reduction  factor 
obtained  with  the  control  variety  in 
the  same  test.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
a  variety  with  normal  juice  extrac- 
tion   and    sucrose    reduction    factor 


Table   2.     Varietal  Correction  Factors  in  Relation  to  Co.  281. 


V    a    ft    I    fi    3?    Y 


Station 


Crop 


Year 


C.  P.   :     C.  P. 
28/11  :     28/19 


2  C.  P.  :  C.  P. 
%   29/116  :  29/320 


Erath  ...... 

Alma • 

Greenwood  •• 
Albania  . ... 

Albania  •••• 

L.  Landry  .. 
Erath  ...... 

Greenwood  •• 
Oaklawn  •••• 

Greenwood  ••: 
Albania  ....: 

Raceland  •••: 
Albania  . ...: 

Erath t 

D.li.l.  •••••« 


Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Plant 

Plant 

Stubble 

Stubble 

Stubble 


193U 
193U 
193U 
1931* 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 


.98 

.91 
.96 
.95 
.96 
.95 
.91* 
.96 
.93 
.96 
.96 
.91; 
.95 
.96 
.96 


.97 
•9li 
.95 
.96 
.9U 
.95 
.9k 
.97 
.9U 
.96 
.97 
.95 
.97 
.97 
.96 


1.05 
1.0U 
1.00 

1.05 
1.0U 

1.08 

i.ob 
1.07 
l.ol* 
1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.05 
1.06 
1.00 


1.03 
.98 

1.00 
.97 
.96 
.99 
.96 
.99 
.97 
.99 
.98 
.99 
.98 
.96 
.97 


Mean 


.953  :       .956     :     1.0U6     5       .981 


Analysis  of  Variance 


Source       :     D.F.     1     Squares 


Square 


: Coefficient 
:    of 
St.  Dev.  :  Variability 


Varieties  :    3   :  .083632  s  .027877  :  98.6U:         : 

Error      :   56   :  .015827  :  .0002826  :       :  .01681  :   1.71 

Total     :   59   :  -099U59  :  :      :         : 
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higher  than  the  control,  calculated 
sugar  yields  will  be  underestimated 
when  based  on  milling  factors  of 
the  control.  Likewise,  the  opposite 
will  be  true  in  case  of  a  variety  with 
values  of  these  two  milling  factors 
lower  than  the  control.  The  ratio 
of  the  yield  of  the  new  variety 
based  on  its  own  milling  factors  to 
its  yield  using  milling  factors  of  the 
control  variety  is  the  varietal  cor- 
rection factor  for  the  new  variety. 
For  instance,  let  us  assume  that  the 
indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  of  the  new  variety  is  calculated 
to  be  161.5  pounds  according  to  the 
normal  juice  extraction  and  the  su- 
crose reduction  factor  actually  ob- 
tained. Let  us  also  assume  that 
when  values  of  normal  juice  extrac- 
tion and  sucrose  reduction  factor  as 
observed  with  the  control  variety  in 
the  same  test  are  applied  to  primary 
juice  of  the  new  variety,  the  calcu- 
lated yield  is  170  pounds.  In  this 
case,  using  values  of  the  two  mill- 
ing factors  (normal  juice  extraction 
and  sucrose  reduction  factor)  that 
are  representative  of  the  control 
variety  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  sugar  yield  of  the  new  variety 
over  its  indicated  yield.  This  differ- 
ential may  be  removed  by  multiply- 
ing the  sugar  yield  of  170  by  the 
correction  factor  which  in  this  case 
is  161.5  divided  by  170  or  .95. 

The  above  example  defines  our 
concept  of  varietal  correction  factor 
and  illustrates  its  derivation  from 
basic  data.  Such  a  varietal  correc- 
tion factor,  in  this  case  .95,  inte- 
grates the  combined  effects  of  de- 
parture of  the  new  variety  from  the 
control  in  normal  juice  extraction 
and  in  the  sucrose  reduction  factor. 
Since  as  stated  above  these  two 
milling  factors  have  proved  relative- 
ly stable  varietal  characters  in  a 
comparative  sense  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  a  term  integrating  their 
combined  effect  will  be  correspond- 
ingly stable. 

Table  2  gives  varietal  correction 
factors  as  computed  for  each  of  4 
varieties  in  relation  to  Co.  281  in 
the  15  tests  described  earlier.  Again 


it  is  clearly  shown  that  variety  ef- 
fect is  the  principal  source  of  vari- 
ation. The  error  term  comprising 
variance  from  all  sources  except 
main  effects  of  varieties,  and  re- 
flecting among  other  things  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  differences  be- 
tween stations,  crops,  and  years  is 
exceedingly  small,  as  indicated  by  a 
coefficient  of  variability  of  1.71%. 

A  statistical  analysis  shows  fur- 
ther that  differences  in  growing 
conditions  between  different  sections 
fo  the  "Sugar  Belt"  in  Louisiana  had 
no  significant  effect  on  a  varietal 
correction  factor  as  herein  defined. 
This  is  likewise  true  of  differences 
between  crops  and  of  differences  be- 
tween years.  Thus,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  varietal  correction  fac- 
tor developed  from  cane  grown  at 
Houma  will  not  be  applicable  under 
conditions  at  Erath,  for  instance,  or 
any  evidence  that  a  correction  fac- 
tor for  stubble  will  be  any  different 
from  that  of  plant  cane. 

Hence,  our  observations  indicate 
that  the  correction  factor  for  any 
given  variety  will  tend  to  approach 
a  constant  under  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  when  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy;  an  average  val- 
ue based  on  10  determinations  has 
been  found  sufficiently  accurate  to 
meet  essential  requirements  of  com- 
parative field  tests. 

Calculating  Sugar  Yields  from 
Experimental  Data 

According  to  our  system,  yield  de- 
terminations in  connection  with 
comparative  variety  tests  are  based 
on  the  Winter-Carp  formula  applied 
to  analysis  of  primary  juice  ob- 
tained from  samples  of  sugarcane 
crushed  by  means  of  the  Houma 
Station  mill  in  a  single  operation. 
Milling  and  recovery  factors  as  fol- 
lows are  used  in  the  case  of  Co.  281 
and  varieties  of  similar  milling 
qualities:  Brix  reduction  factor  — 
.985 ;  reduction  factor  for  percent  su- 
crose =  .970;  Normal  Juice  extrac- 
tion =  76  percent;  Boiling  House 
efficiency  number  =  100  percent. 
Milling  factors  listed  above  are  also 
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used  in  calculating  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  for  other  varieties; 
however,  the  yield  values  obtained 
are  adjusted  by  multiplying  by  the 
proper  correction  factors  for  the 
varieties  involved  as  defined  earlier. 
Routine  calculations  are  expedited 
by  use  of  Arceneaux's  simplification 
of  the  Winter-Carp  formula  with  x 
and  y  factors  appropriately  adjusted 
for  variety  effect. 

In  this  connection  a  comparison 
of  indicated  sugar  yields  based  on 
(a)  Houma  Station  factors,  and  (b) 
Determination  of  Commercially  Re- 
coverable sugar  per  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A.,1- 2 
shown  below,  is  of  interest: 

The  above  juice  analyses  include 
a  range  of  values  for  sucrose  (pol) 
percent  normal  juice  typical  of  Lou- 
isiana conditions  with  a  representa- 
tive purity  in  each  case.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  raw  sugar  yield  com- 
puted for  C.  P.  36/105  was  in  each 
case  slightly  higher  than  the  corres- 
ponding value  according  to  C.R.S. 
tables,  the  average  difference  being 
approximately  3  percent.  Also,  C.  P. 
36/105,  while  the  most  widely  plant- 
ed variety  in  Louisiana  during  re-» 
cent  years,  probably  gave  a  some- 
what lower  normal  juice  extraction 
than  obtained  from  the  crop  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  the  difference  in  cal- 
culated values  between  the  two 
methods  on  the  same  mill  cane  is 
nrobably  of  the  order  of  5%  to  6%. 
This  difference  may  be  attributed  to 
the  relatively  high  level  of  sucrose 
extraction  obtained  with  the  experi- 


mental unit,  and  the  unfavorable  ef- 
fect of  trash  on  present-day  com- 
mercial factory  performance  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

It  will  be  noted  that  yields  of  raw 
sugar  calculated  on  the  basis  of  Co. 
290  experimental  milling  results  are 
much  higher  than  corresponding 
ones  according  to  C.R.S.  tables  as 
shown  by  an  average  difference  of 
approximately  11%.  This  reflects 
largely  a  variety  effect,  Co.  290  be- 
ing far  superior  in  milling  qualities 
to  the  concurrent  crop  acreage  in 
Louisiana  and  points  up  the  impor- 
tance of  making  due  allowance  for 
varietal  differences  in  yield  com- 
parisons. 

Also  shown  in  the  table  is  the  raw 
sugar  yield  for  each  of  the  analyses 
shown  calculated  for  C.  P.  36/105 
according  to  the  CCS.  (Commercial 
Cane  Sugar)  formula  used  in 
Queensland.  The  latter  method  takes 
into  consideration  Brix  and  percent 
sucrose  (pol)  of  first  expressed 
juce  and  fiber  content  of  the  cane  10 
page  67.  The  representative  value 
of  13.48  percent  fiber  observed  in 
our  tests  with  C  P.  36/105  was  tak- 
en in  each  case.  Values  according  to 
the  CCS.  formula  were  broadly  in 
aggreement  with,  though  slightly 
higher  than,  corresponding  values 
for  available  sugar  according  to 
Houma  Station  factors  with  an  aver- 
age difference  of  3.65%.  This  is 
considered  interesting  in  view  of  the 
difference  in  approaches.  The  Hou- 
ma system  is  based  on  actual  mea- 
surements of  juice  extraction  in  con- 


Table   3.     Indicated  Yield  of  Sugar  per  Ton  of  Cane 


Approximate  primary 

Indicated  yield  of  raw  sugar  per  ton  c 

>f  cane  (lbs.) 

NORMAL  JUICE 

juice, 

Houma 

as  based  on: 

Laboratory  Mill 

C.R.S.  y 

Houma  Station  Factors 

CCS.  £/ 

Brix 

Percent 

with 

c.p.  36/105 

with 
Co.  290 

formula 

Percent 

as  applied  to 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Sucrose 

(V.C.F.=.98) 

(V.CF.=  1.06) 

c.p.  36/105 

14.23 

10.00 

70.27 

14.45 

10.31 

125.8 

128.9 

139.4 

131.5 

14.92 

11.00 

73.73 

15.15 

11.34 

1/J2.0 

146.3 

158.3 

150.8 

15.95 

12.00 

75.24 

16.19 

12.37 

156.9 

161.7 

174.9 

167.3 

l6.6l 

13.00 

78.27 

16.86 

13.40 

173.9 

179.3 

193.9 

I86.9 

!7.34 

14.00 

80.74 

17.60 

14.43 

190.6 

196.5 

212.5 

205.9 

1  Commercially  Recoverable  Sugar  Table  for  Louisiana.    Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  U.S.D.A. 

2  Commercial  Cane  Sugar  Formula  as  used  in  Queensland. 
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trast  with  generalized  adjustments 
according  to  fiber  content  applied  in 
Queensland.  Incidently,  the  CCS. 
determinations  in  Queensland  are 
used  in  the  purchase  of  cane  and 
in  experimental  work  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  represent  a 
level  of  efficiency  substantially 
above  the  performance  of  commerci- 
al factories  of  the  region.  This  re- 
lationship as  in  the  case  of  yields 
based  on  Houma  Station  factors 
compared  with  Louisiana  factory 
performance  is  the  usual  one  be- 
tween an  ideal  system  and  actual 
achievement.  An  ideal  system  based 
on  fixed  values  for  mill  and  boiling 
house  performance  is  considered  es- 
sential for  an  accurate  interpreta- 
tion of  results  of  sugarcane  variety 
tests,  especially  in  analyses  of  basic 
yield  trends  in  relation  to  time  as 
reported  in  a  recent  publication.4 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to 
emphasize  a  few  points  bearing  on 
results  of  this  study: 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  used 
methods  such  as  experimental  de- 
sign and  plot  replication  which  are 
standard  practice  in  agronomic  re- 
search in  order  to  obtain  varietal 
cane  samples  of  high  comparability. 
By  use  of  such  samples  in  experi- 
mental milling  tests  simulating  fac- 
tory operation,  we  were  able  to  mea- 
sure comparative  varietal  normal 
juice  extraction  and  sucrose  reduc- 
tion factor  with  high  statistical  pre- 
cision and  obtained  results  that 
could  be  readily  duplicated  from  test 
to  test. 

Secondly,  evidence  accumulated 
over  the  years  indicates  that  in  a 
relative  sense  varietal  qualities  con- 
trolling the  two  above-mentioned 
factors  are  relatively  stable.  Differ- 
ences between  stations,  between 
crops,  and  between  years  had  no 
significant  effect  on  the  position  of 
a  variety  in  relation  to  some  other 
variety  as  regards  either  of  these 
two  factors.  This  is  our  basis  for 
the  use  of  a  generalized  factor  to 
compensate  for  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable qualities  of  any  given 
variety  in  relation  to  the  control.    A 


varietal  correction  factor  as  defined 
and  illustrated  above  to  compensate 
for  such  varietal  departures  from  the 
control  has  been  found  to  be  essenti- 
ally a  constant  when  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Thirdly,  application  of  a  varietal 
correction  factor  has  the  effect  of 
removing  bias  in  relative  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre, 
but  yields  computed  theoretically  for 
comparative  purposes  are  not  neces- 
sarily values  that  will  be  actually 
realized  at  the  factory.  The  latter 
will  depend  on  how  representative 
of  the  particular  factory  are  the 
milling  factors  assumed  for  the  con- 
trol and  on  the  condition  of  the  cane 
from  the  experimental  area  as  a 
whole. 

However,  when  expressed  as  per- 
centages of  the  control,  varietal 
yields  should  be  essentially  the  same 
in  either  case.  Fundamentally,  the 
statistical  interpretation  will  not  be 
affected  by  assuming  a  basic  set  of 
milling  factors  that  are  either  high- 
er or  lower  than  those  to  be  realized 
under  prevailing  conditions. 

Finally,  a  generalization  to  char- 
acterize certain  qualities  of  a  given 
sugarcane  variety  will  be  of  value 
only  if  the  final  expression  is  rea- 
sonably constant.  If  we  should  at- 
tempt to  integrate  several  factors, 
some  of  which  are  fairly  constant 
and  others  more  variable,  the  net 
result  will  be  a  value  more  variable 
than  either  one  of  the  underlying 
factors.  A  good  example  of  that 
would  be  to  attempt  to  characterize 
a  variety  with  respect  to  extract- 
able  sucrose.  The  latter  depends  on 
proportionate  juice  extraction  which 
is  fairly  constant  in  a  comparative 
sense  and  on  juice  composition 
which  is  much  more  variable  both 
in  an  absolute  and  comparative 
sense.  Our  system  is  to  generalize 
only  on  those  varietal  qualities  that 
are  reasonably  constant  and  to  mea- 
sure the  more  variable  qualities  such 
as  cane  yield  and  juice  composition 
in  an  appropriate  series  of  field  ex- 
periments repeated  from  place  to 
place. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MOV.  25,  1955 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.00  6.05                   6.15 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.92  5.96                   6.10 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.14  3.26                    3.25 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mch.  May                     July 

Today 5.34  5.40                     5.49 

1   Month  Ago 5.36  5.43                    5.51 

1    Year  Ago 5.41  5.46                     5.60 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1955  Same  Date  1954 

American 384,989   tons  320,890   tons 

Godchaux 176,975    tons  209,721    tons 

Colonial 120,391    tons  150,108    tons 

Henderson 89,520   tons  70,877    tons 

Southdown 24,789    tons  13,039    tons 

South  Coast 52,211    tons  70,852   tons 

Supreme 101,578   tons  90,570   tons 

Totals 950,453   tons  926,057   tons 
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THE  DEAN  LEE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Dean  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.  retires  from  his  position  as  Dean  of  the  L.S.U. 
College  of  Agriculture  June  30,  1956.  Farmers  and  others  who  are 
grateful  for  Dean  Lee's  many  years  of  work  on  behalf  of  Louisiana 
Agriculture  now  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  thanks  to  him 
in  a  tangible  way. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  being  solicited  to  establish  an  invest- 
ment fund  which  will  provide  for  a  perpetual  scholarship  in  honor  of 
Dean  Lee.  If  you  contribute  to  the  fund,  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  (1)  you  have  participated  in  giving  due  recognition 
to  a  distinguished  man  whose  life's  work  has  benefited  all  Louisiana 
farm  people  and  (2)  you  have  helped  make  it  possible  for  worthy 
students  to  attend  L.S.U.  who  otherwise  might  not  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  small  part  of  the  money  collected  will  be  used  to  pay  for  a  por- 
trait of  Dean  Lee  to  occupy  a  place  of  prominence  at  some  appropriate 
place  on  the  L.S.U.  campus. 

Under  Dean  Lee's  administration  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
expansion  and  improvement  in  not  only  the  teaching  program  on  the 
L.S.U.  campus,  but  also  in  agricultural  research  all  over  the  State  and 
in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  sugar  industry  has  prof- 
ited from  the  work  done  by  the  L.S.U.  College  of  Agriculture,  and  this 
is  a  chance  for  us  to  show  our  appreciation. 

Make  your  check  payable  to  "Dean  Lee  Scholarship  and  Portrait 
Fund,"  and  mail  it  to  the  League  office  as  quickly  as  possible. 


IN  THE  FIELD  more  and  better  canes  for  Louisiana 

(Continued  from  page  68)  farmers. 

these  diseases  have  been  bred  into  ° 

Louisiana  varieties.  IN  WASHINGTON 

This  year's  cane  breeding  season  (Continued  from  page  69) 
is  well  under  way.  Because  the  the  fine  gentlemanly  sportsmen  they 
Louisiana  variety  picture  is  fairly  are  and  having  years  of  training  in 
bright,  the  sugar  cane  plant  breeder  the  arduous  business  of  buying, 
can  devote  some  time  to  certain  processing  and  selling  sugar  which, 
genetic  studies  that  will  be  of  ma-  to  some  extent  had  prepared  them 
terial  value  in  the  future.  In  the  for  disappointments  of  this  nature, 
past,  cane  breeders  have  been  under  breathing  was  soon  back  to  normal 
constant  pressure  to  produce  vari-  and  good  humor  restored.  Most  of 
eties  for  immediate  use.  There  is  the  refiners  stayed  until  the  end  of 
more  time  now;  for  detailed  studies  the  meeting  and  were  very  helpful 
that  will  benefit  the  overall  breed-  with  their  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
ing  program.  The  three  cooperating  sugar  could  be  assembled  and  de- 
agencies,  Louisiana  State  Agricultur-  livered  to  the  Government, 
al  Experiment  Station,  the  United  The  only  casualty  suffered  was  by 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  yours  truly  whose  topcoat  inadver- 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  tently  made  a  trip  to  New  York  on 
League,  through  their  joint  efforts,  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  refiner 
will   continue   to   strive   to   produce  representatives. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
Plantation  Exhibit 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Levy,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Museum,  has  ad- 
vised us  that  the  Museum  intends 
to  put  on  an  exhibition  at  the  famed 
Cabildo  in  New  Orleans  of  Louisiana 
sugar  plantation  homes  and  sugar 
factories.  He  has  asked  us  to  assist 
in  locating  some  appropriate  materi- 
al for  the  exhibit. 

If  you  have,  or  know  of,  any  old 
prints,  or  other  material  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  display  of  this 
kind,  we  suggest  that  you  contact 
Mr.  Levy,  care  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Museum,  Jackson  Square,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Each  contributor  will,  of  course, 
be  given  full  credit  in  the  display 
for  the  items  contributed. 

Ed  Munson  Dies 

The  writer  is  certainly  sorry  to 
record  the  death  of  Edward  P.  Mun- 
son, who  passed  away  on  Monday, 
November  28th.  Ed  was  a  sorta 
special  friend  of  ours.  We  didn't 
see  him  very  often,  maybe  once  or 
twice  a  year,  but  when  we  did,  it 
always  was  a  pleasure.  Ed  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  "old  school"  and 
we  will  miss  him. 

We  join  with  the  rest  of  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  four  children  who  survive  him; 
to  his  three  sisters,  and  to  his  broth- 
er, Stephen  C.  Munson,  who  is  an- 
other special  friend  of  ours, 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □    100  □    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour.  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite- and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Season's  Greetings 

It  is  hard  to  believe  it,  but  this  is 
the  final  1955  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  which  means  that  all  of  us 
again  have  the  privilege  of  wishing 
all  of  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
Good  luck. 

Bagasse  Paper 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  new  paper  mill  of  the  Valentine 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Lock- 
port  a  few  days  ago  and  were 
amazed  at  the  way  they  manage  to 
turn  plain  old  sugarcane  bagasse  in- 
to the  prettiest  white  paper  you 
ever  saw.  This  paper  making  proj- 
ect is  quite  an  outfit.  An  air  view 
of  the  plant  and  the  adjoining  Val- 
entine sugar  factory  is  on  page  90 
of  this  issue. 

We  began  printing  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  on  Valentine  bagasse  paper 
on  January  1st  1955  and  when  this 
issue  comes  off  the  press  we  will 
have  completed  twenty-four  issues 
of  very  satisfactory  press  work  with 
this  newest  by-product  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry. 

The  capacity  of  the  Valentine 
plant  has  been  increased  to  75  tons 
of  paper  a  day  and  the  plant  is 
working  'round  the  clock  on  bagasse 
furnished  by  three  Louisiana  mills. 
Strike  Settled 

We  remember  how  the  late  Will 
Rogers  used  to  say  that  all  he  knew 
was  what  he  read  in  the  newspapers 
and  that's  about  the  fix  we  are  in 
at  this  particular  moment  regarding 
the  settlement  of  the  strike  at  the 
big  Godchaux  Reserve  Refinery. 

A  newspaper  article  says  that  the 


eight  month  old  strike  has  been  set- 
tled but  that  nobody  is  telling  no- 
body nothing  at  present  regarding 
the  terms  of  the  settlement. 

We  notice,  however,  that  those 
great  big  men  are  no  longer  carry- 
ing those  little  bitty  signs  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth,  in  front  of 
the  Carondelet  Building,  eleven  stor- 
ies below  the  Godchaux  office,  so 
the  strike  must  be  over  sure  enough ! 

J.  Norman  Efferson 

We  also  see  by  the  papers  that  our 
good  friend  Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson 
has  been  named  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana  State 
University  and  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  on  July  1st,  1956.  He  will 
succeed  another  very  good  friend  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  Dean 
Jordan  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  who  will  retire 
on  June  30th  after  25  years  as  head 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
L.  S.  U. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly congratulate  Dr.  Efferson  on 
being  selected  to  head  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  also  to  congratu- 
late the  Board  of  Administrators  of 
L.  S.  U.  on  their  good  judgment  in 
picking  him  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  future  farmers  of  Louisiana. 

We  also  extend  our  congratula- 
tions to  Dean  Lee  for  the  wonderful 
job  that  he  has  done  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  leadership.  He 
has  but  to  look  around  to  see  what 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
meant  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  Louisiana  State  University.  It  is 
great  to  be  able  to  retire  a  winner, 
and  Dean  Lee  is  doing  just  that. 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


It  is  hoped  that  cool  weather  will 
persist.  Warm,  sunny,  humid  or 
rainy  days  can  cause  serious  loss  to 
cane  which  has  been  killed  by 
freezes.  In  many  fields  in  the  belt, 
buds  have  been  killed  almost  to  the 
ground  and  in  some  instances  buds 
have  been  killed  to  the  ground.  Cane 
damaged  by  freezes  to  this  degree 
can  deteriorate  very  rapidly  follow- 
ing hot  weather. 

Fortunately  85%  or  better  of  the 
crop  has  been  harvested.  The  Bun- 
kie  area  has  completed  it's  crop. 
The  New  Roads,  Lakeland  area  has 
a  sizeable  amount  of  damaged  cane 
but  this  cane  is  being  taken  out  of 
the  fields  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Upper  River  area  has  some 
damaged  cane  but  this  is  also  being 
taken  out  rapidly  and  at  least  one 
mill  in  the  area  will  finish  grinding 
by  December  19th.  Some  of  the 
cane  damaged  by  the  November  5th 
freeze  had  to  be  cut  low,  but  no  cane 
will  be  lost  in  the  area.  One  other 
mill  in  the  area  should  complete  its 
crop  shortly  after  Christmas. 

The  St.  James  and  Vacherie  area 
will  not  complete  milling  until  near 
the  end  of  the  year  and  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  one  mill  will 
be  grinding  several  days  into  the 
new  year.  The  Reserve  area  will 
not  have  all  the  crop  in  until  the 
first  of  the  new  year. 

Even  though  the  late  freezes 
caused  some  damage  to  the  upper 
and  middle  Lafourche  area,  grinding 
rates  have  not  been  seriously  im- 
paired. Most  mills  in  the  area  will 
complete  grinding  either  by  Christ- 
mas or  shortly  thereafter. 


Near  End  of  Grinding 

The  Raceland  and  Mathews  areas 
will  still  be  grinding  several  days 
after  Christmas.  The  Lockport  area 
will  not  complete  milling  until  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  the  new 
year.  Some  cane  on  the  heavy  soils 
have  been  killed  but  this  is  being 
harvested  rapidly  and  if  good  wea- 
ther holds  no  cane  will  be  aban- 
doned in  the  area. 

All  cane  in  the  Terrebonne  area 
should  be  through  the  mills  by  the 
1st  of  the  year. 

Cane  on  the  Lower  Teche  or  the 
St.  Mary  Parish  area  has  not  been 
badly  damaged  and  grinding  rates 
have  been  good.  One  mill  will  be 
finished  grinding  shortly  before 
Christmas.  Other  mills  in  the  gen- 
eral area  will  not  finish  until  after 
that  time  and  probably  not  until  the 
first  of  the  year. 

In  Iberia  Parish  three  mills  will 
be  finished  grinding  by  December 
20,  the  others  should  finish  about 
Christmas  time.  Although  some 
cane  has  been  damaged  by  the  cold, 
good  grinding  rates  have  been  ex- 
perienced. The  damaged  cane  in 
the  parish  is  being  topped  low  to 
improve  sucrose  and  purity.  No 
cane  is  expected  to  be  abandoned 
in  the  parish. 

Cane  was  damaged  early  in  the 
St.  Martinville  area.  It  is  reported 
that  a  small  amount  of  cane  will  be 
left  in  the  field  because  quality  will 
be  too  low  to  justify  milling.  One 
mill  in  the  area  will  complete  grind- 
ing on  December  20. 

The  Youngsville,  Broussard  area 
received  severe  freezes  but  not  as 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Hardworking  USDA  Sugar  Divi- 
sion officials  at  last  have  sugar  pur- 
chase contracts  ready  for  mailing  to 
Mainland   Cane  sugar  processors. 

Requisitions  have  been  issued  by 
ICA  (International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration)    for    procurement    of 
refined  and  raw  sugar.    Funds  for 
the  procurement  have  been  allocated 
as  follows: 
Vietnam— $2,238,000— 
Terminal  Delivery  Date: 
January  31,  1956 
Cambodia— $535,000— 
Terminal  Delivery  Date: 
February  29,  1956 
Requisitions  for  other  ICA  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  follow. 


In  referring  to  Sugar  Division  of- 
ficials as  "hardworking"  we  mean 
HARDWORKING. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  heavy 
seasonal  routine,  they  burned  mid- 
night oil  to  draft  purchase  contracts 
for  Mainland  Beet  and  Cane  sugar 
processors,  to  work  up  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  estimate  of 
U.  S.  sugar  consumption  for  1956, 
to  compile  data  for  use  at  the  Main- 
land marketing  allotment  hearing  to 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  on  January 
19,  1956,  and  to  prepare  for  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  will  hold  hearings 
on  sugar  legislation  early  in  Janu- 
ary. They  have  earned  their  Holi- 
day. We  wish  them  a  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  headache-free  New 
Year. 


returned  from  London  where  he 
presided  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  which  met 
from  November  28th  to  December 
1st. 

Among  the  important  items  of 
business  transacted  by  the  Council 
was  a  10  percent  cut  in  basic  export 
tonnages  of  member  countries.  The 
initial  export  quotas  for  1956  were 
set  at  a  total  of  3,996,000  metric 
tons,  raw  value. 

Dr.  Arturo  M.  Manas  of  Cuba, 
well  and  favorably  known  in  Wash- 
ington sugar  circles,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  of  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
will  be  January  25,  1956. 


The  boss  of  the   Sugar  Division, 
Director  Lawrence  Myers,  has  just 


The  month  of  December  not  only 
brought  to  Washington  some  of  the 
coldest  weather  in  history  but  it  also 
brought  what  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  hottest  political  potatoes  the 
farm  -  conscious  Republican  Admin- 
istration so  far  has  had  to  handle. 

Stormy  petrel  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  now  ad- 
vocating high  price  supports  for 
agricultural  commodities.  A  year 
ago,  he  was  outspoken  for  supports 
of  not  more  than  75  percent  of  par- 
ity. Benson  is  father  of  the  "soil 
bank"  program  and  has  called  a 
meeting  in  Washington  of  the  18- 
member  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  his  15-year  plan  to 
curb  farm  production. 

Secretary  Benson  recently  dis- 
closed  that  President  Eisenhower 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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POSSIBILITIES  FOR  EXPANDING  THE  MARKET 

FOR  SUGARCANE  BAGASSE 

By  George  H.  Goldsborough  and  Kenneth  E.  Anderson,  agricultural 

economists.  Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural 

Marketing  Service 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Bagasse,  the  fibrous  portion  of 
sugarcane,  is  a  byproduct  of  sugar 
processing ;  and  it  has  physical  char- 
acteristics making  it  suitable  for  use 
for  commercial  products,  As  a  re- 
sult, considerable  technical  research 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  processes  for  using  bagasse  com- 
mercially. However,  presently  only 
about  10  percent  is  being  used  com- 
mercially; the  rest  is  burned  as  fuel 
in  sugar  mill  furnaces. 

In  the  United  States  the  largest 
commercial  uses  for  bagasse  are  in 
the  production  of  insulation  board 
and  poultry  litter.  Also  thermoplas- 
tic thermosetting  resins  and  mulch 
are  produced,  and  in  mid-1954  con- 
struction was  completed  on  a  small 
pulp  and  paper  plant.  A  furfural 
plant  using  bagasse  is  under  con- 
struction in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
To  be  economically  feasible  in  the 
long  run,  a  commercial  use  for  bag- 
asse must  return  to  the  sugar  mill 
an  amount  equal  to  or  above  the 
cost  of  alternate  fuel.  This  study 
undertook  to  evaluate  the  possibili- 
ties of  expanding  the  present  mar- 
ket and  developing  a  market  for 
future  bagasse  products.  The  prin- 
cipal criteria  used  in  this  evaluation 
were  relative  quality  and  cost  of 
bagasse  products  compared  to  those 
of  competing  products,  and  probable 
market  growth  for  products  which 
are  being  and  can  be  made  from 
bagasse.  Under  these  criteria,  the 
following  observations  are  made  re- 
garding the  possibilities  of  expand- 
ing the  market  for  bagasse: 

1.  The  possibilities  for  using  bag- 
asse as  a  raw  material  for  pulp, 
paper,  and  paperboard  products  ap- 
pear the  most  promising  in  the  pro- 
duction of  corrugating  material  and 
pulp  for  blending  with  wood  pulp 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine,   wrap- 


ping, bag,  newsprint,  and  magazine 
papers,  and  linerboard.  Other  pos- 
sibilities are  glassine  and  greasproof 
papers. 

Depithed  bagasse  makes  excellent 
corrugating  medium  with  superior 
strength,  and  relatively  good  grease- 
proof and  glassine  papers.  For 
manufacturing  fine  papers,  bagasse 
pulp  is  a  desirable  supplement  to 
wood  pulp  and  is  substitutable  for 
varying  percentages  of  woodpulp  in 
making  wrapping,  bag,  newsprint, 
and  magazine  papers  and  linerboard. 
No  data  are  available  on  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing process  for  paper  and  paper- 
board  using  bagasse  and  competing 
raw  materials.  However,  the  cost  of 
producing  bleached  and  unbleached 
pulp  from  depithed  bagasse  com- 
pares favorably  with  pulp  costs 
using  other  raw  materials  in  small 
commercial  operations. 

Since  1930  output  of  paper  and 
paperboard  has  tripled,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  abatement  in 
the  general  growth  trend.  Of  the 
container  boards,  the  consumption 
of  fourdrinier  kraft  liner  and  semi- 
chemical  corrugating  medium  has 
expanded  most  rapidly  since  1942. 
The  consumption  of  fine,  newsprint, 
and  printing  papers  has  remained 
about  the  same  as  a  percent  of  the 
total  since  1942.  The  production  of 
glassine  and  greaseproof  papers  has 
not  changed  in  terms  of  total  output 
in  recent  years,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  bag  papers  has  increased. 
The  published  financial  statements 
of  pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard 
manufacturers  indicate  that  the  re- 
porting firms,  generally  the  indus- 
try's largest,  had  very  -favorable 
cost-price  relationship  from  1947  to 
1951.  In  1952  and  1953,  the  net 
profit-net  worth  ratio  of  the  report- 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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PARADOXES,  INCONSISTENCIES  AND  SUGAR 

By  Dr.  George  P.  Meade 

This  thought  provoking  and  amusing  address  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Meade  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
some  months  ago.  We  thought  you  would  enjoy  reading  it  as  a  Holiday 
treat.    (Editor) 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet is  a  pleasant  one  and  particu- 
larly so  because  your  President,  in 
doing  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to 
speak  before  you,  said  that  choice 
of  subject  was  my  own.  Obviously 
the  subject  of  sugar  is  the  only  one 
that  would  occur  to  a  man  that  has 
been  in  the  sugar  business  some  55 
years  but  what  phase  of  sugar  and 
the  sugar  business  is  a  question  for 
selection. 

Possibly  before  stating  any  title, 
I  might  call  attention  to  something 
that  always  attracts  my  attention 
on  every  trip  that  I  make  to  New 
Orleans.  A  gas  station  on  the  Air- 
line Highway  has  a  huge  sign  "Free 
Sugar  with  every  10  gallon  Gas 
Purchase".  That's  something,  isn't 
it:  But  what  I  want  to  see — and 
may  I  live  long  enough  to  see  it — 
is  a  sign  in  front  of  a  grocery  store 
"Free  gas  with  every  purchase  of 
10  lb.  of  sugar!"  Ridiculous,  isn't 
it:  But  why?  Only  because  we  see 
in  the  idea  the  queer  contradiction 
that  it  is  always  sugar  that  is  given 
away,  not  the  other  way  around. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  sugar 
and  the  whole  sugar  industry  in  my 
experience  is  the  peculiar  tendency 
for  contradictions  and  paradoxes  to 
spring  up  wherever  sugar  is  the 
subject.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  stud- 
ies of  sugar  as  a  food.  On  the  one 
hand  as  a  striking  example  is  the 
statement  that  "sugar  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  all  life  on  Earth" 
and  on  the  other  hand  violently  op- 
posed to  this  the  statement  that 
"sugar  is  the  cause  of  most  of  hu- 
man ills."  Certainly  no  greater  con- 
tradiction could  be  found  than  in 
these  two  absolutely  opposed  ideas. 


The  first  statement,  that  sugar  is 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  life  on 
earth,  is  not  something  said  by 
someone  in  the  sugar  business  but 
by  one  of  the  great  botanists  of  the 
world.  The  idea  is  incontravertable, 
because  the  source  of  all  life  is  the 
energy  of  the  sun  and  it  is  the  sun's 
energy,  working  through  chloryphyl 
of  the  leaves  of  green  plants,  that 
combines  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  water  in  the 
plant  sap  to  form  the  basic  sugars, 
the  so  called  carbohydrates.  Since 
all  plants  form  carbohydrate  in  this 
way  and  only  in  this  way  and  all 
animal  life  is  ultimately  dependent 
on  plant  life  for  its  food,  the  state- 
ment becomes  a  certainty  that  sug- 
ar, as  formed  by  the  action  of  sun 
light  through  the  process  known  as 
photosynthesis,  is  the  basic  ingredi- 
ent upon  which  life  on  earth  de- 
pends. 

As  opposed  to  this  we  have  the 
statement  of  food  faddists  that  sug- 
ar causes  tooth  decay,  diabetes,  all 
sorts  of  imagined  and  real  ills,  and 
some  extremists  have  said  in  print 
that  sugar  should  be  declared  a 
poison  and  ruled  out  of  commerce 
by  international  decree  just  as  hero- 
in has  been. 

This  then  brings  up  the  peculiar 
contradiction  of  the  so-called  "nat- 
ural sugars"  versus  "refined  sug- 
ars." The  sugar  that  comes  on  your 
table,  strangely  enough,  is  exactly 
the  same  chemical  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  the 
green  leaves  of  the  cane,  as  occurs 
in  sugar-cane  juice  squeezed  out  by 
the  mills.  In  spite  of  the  elaborate 
process  of  clarification,  boiling  and 
crystallization  in  the  raw  house  and 
the  equally  elaborate  refining  pro- 
cess, clarification,  decolorization, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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and  recrystallization,  no  change  has 
occurred  in  the  sugar  throughout 
these  extensive  manufacturing  and 
refining  steps.  The  corn  sugar 
people  for  years  tried  to  call  corn 
syrup  of  dextrose  a  "natural"  sug- 
ar, although  it  is  actually  made  by 
subjecting  starch  to  high  pressures 
and  high  temperatures  under  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Some  one  said  about  the  corn 
sugar  advertisement  on  a  candy 
"fortified  with  dextrose",  that  the 
same  thing  50  years  ago  would  have 
been  marked  "adulterated  with  glu- 
cose." 

I  remember  a  number  of  years 
ago  at  Battle  Creek,  the  citadel  of 
diatetic  fantasies,  that  a  young  die- 
tician asked  me  why  I  was  using 
the  cane  sugar  on  the  table  instead 
of  the  gummy  looking  maltose 
(which  incidentally  sold  for  about 
25  cents  a  pound)  and  when  I  asked 
her  why  not  she  said  that  cane  sug- 
ar would  not  sustain  life.  My  reply 
to  that  was  that  she  was  entirely 
wrong  as  it  had  always  sustained 
my  life,  since  it  was  the  only  busi- 
ness in  which  I  had  ever  made  any 
money.  I  gave  up  trying  to  argue 
with  her  in  a  comparison  of  cane 
sugar,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
crystalline  material  on  the  table  as 
it  is  grown  in  the  original  plant, 
and  malt  sugar,  which  is  made  from 
barley  malt  by  an  elaborate  steam 
and  acid  digesting  process.  Like  all 
food  faddists  she  had  no  use  for 
reason  but  wanted  to  believe  what 
she  had  been  told  rather  than  what 
common  sense  dictated. 

The  sugar  interests  themselves 
have  developed  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful paradoxes  within  the  last 
few  months,  attacking  the  age-old 
idea  that  sugar  and  sweets  make 
you  fat.  The  Sugar  Research  Foun- 
dation has  now  advanced  exactly 
the  opposite  thesis,  namely  that  sug- 
ar taken  before  meals  takes  the 
appetite  away  (as  every  fond 
mother  has  told  her  children)  and 
is  now  suggesting  that  the  best  way 
to  reduce  is  to  keep  the  blood  sugar 
at  a  certain  height  by  taking  sugar 


before  meals,  which  in  turn  takes 
away  the  feeling  of  hunger  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 
A  few  more  paradoxes  like  that  one 
is  exactly  what  the  sugar  industry  I 
needs. 

While  on  the  subject  of  contra- 
dictions it  might  be  well  to  empha- 
size that  one  of  th  great  misunder-  ; 
standings  about  sugar  is  in  regard 
to  the  increase  in  the  per  capita 
consumption.  The  amount  of  sugar 
is  increasing  per  capita,  therefore 
according  to  this  reasoning,  people 
are  eating  more  sugar.  Actually  it 
is  not  hard  to  prove  that  more 
people  are  eating  sugar,  not  people 
are  eating  more  sugar.  Dr.  Stroud 
Jordan  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
one  of  his  talks  on  sugar  as  a  food 
showed  a  close  correlation  between 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the 
increase  in  means  of  transportation. 
He  had  a  curve  showing  the  miles 
of  railroad  and  miles  of  roads  at 
various  eras  in  the  United  States 
and  against  this  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  country. 
The  reason  that  the  amount  of  sug- 
ar per  person  has  gone  from  about 
10  pounds  to  about  100  pounds  is 
not  because  each  person  is  eating 
ten  times  more  sugar  than  he  used 
to  but  because  sugar  has  been  made 
more  available  by  railroad,  truck- 
ing, and  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation, so  that  many  more  times  as 
many  people  are  eating  sugar  today 
than  did  so  100  years  ago.  It  was 
Jordan's  belief  that  people  in  the 
big  cities,  near  sugar  refineries  and 
sugar  factories  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  ate  just  as  much  sugar 
as  this  same  group  of  individuals 
eat  today.  It  is  the  farmers,  scat- 
tered villagers,  and  people  in  the 
remote  areas  that  formerly  ate 
home-made  sweets  like  molasses  or 
honey,  or  did  without  sweets,  until 
transportation  facilities  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  and  eat  not 
only  sugar  as  such  but  canned  fruits 
and  the  like  carrying  large  volumes 
of  sugar.  Another  one  of  Jordan's 
contentions  was  that  it  was  ridicu- 
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lous  for  the  food  extremists  to  argue 
against  refined  sugar  because  of  its 
purity  unless  it  could  be  shown  that 
anyone  lived  off  of  refined  sugar 
alone.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  pur- 
pose of  sugar  in  the  diet  is  to  make 
fruits,  cereals,  coffee  and  tea  and 
dozens  of  other  foods  taste  better, 
and  therefore  we  eat  more  of  these 
necessary  foods  because  of  the  taste 
quality  of  the  sugar  in  them,  at  the 
same  time  gaining  needed  energy 
from  the  sugar  itself. 

Certainly  the  wryest  of  all  con- 
tradictions from  the  sugar  man's 
viewpoint  is  the  use  of  the  word 
"sugar"  in  slang  as  synonymous 
with  the  "money" — "sugar-daddy" 
and  "heavy-sugar"  as  synonyms  of 
great  wealth,  never  originated  in 
the  mind  of  any  sugar  men.  We 
have  some  satisfaction  too  in  know- 
ing that  in  spite  of  the  inroads  that 
the  coal-tar  substitute  sweeteners 
have  made  with  their  advertising 
schemes,  they  have  certainly  never 
driven  sugar  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  general  public  as  something  that 
is  very  valuable  and  precious. 
"Sugar-plum",  "sugar -pie"  and 
"sugar-baby"  still  continue  to  be 
used  as  terms  of  endearment.  So 
far  as  I  know  no  one  has  ever  called 
his  girl  "my  little  saccharin  tablet" 
or  "sucharyl." 

The  whole  subject  of  the  econom- 
ics of  sugar  is  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  vast  over- 
supply  which  keeps  prices  down 
during  peace-time,  sugar  is  the  first 
staple  to  be  rationed  during  a  war 
economy  and  the  last  to  be  taken 
off  rationing  after  peace  returns. 
Although  it  is  the  cheapest  food 
product  on  earth,  it  is  the  first  one 
that  the  house-wife  checks  prices 
on.  My  wife  says  that  the  typical 
conversation  between  a  housewife 
and  the  grocer  is  to  give  a  long  list 
of  miscellaneous  orders  irrespective 
of  what  each  costs  ending  up  with, 
"and  what's  the  price  of  sugar?" 

A  recent  experience  along  this 
line  has  sharply  indicated  the 
change  in  the  price  of  everything 
except  sugar.    At  our   refinery  we 


are  replacing  some  boilers  installed 
between  1909  and  1914,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  price  of  the  new  boil- 
er to  those  installed  40  years  ago 
shows  that  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
boilers  then  was  $45,000  with  the 
cost  today  to  replace  one-third  of 
the  old  boilers  $137,000,  i.e.  the  cost 
of  boilers  in  the  40  year  period  has 
gone  up  exactly  ten  times.  What 
about  sugar  during  the  same  period? 
After  lopping  off  the  53^  process- 
ing tax  which  is  paid  on  every  100 
lbs.  of  sugar  produced,  the  price  of 
sugar  today  is  about  10%  higher 
than  it  was  in  1914  when  the  last 
of  the  old  boilers  was  put  in.  What 
could  .  be  fairer  ?  Boilers  go  up 
1000%  in  price  and  sugar  goes  up 
10%. 

The  arguments  of  the  food  fad- 
dist regarding  the  consumption  of 
sugar  and  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
human  race  could  certainly  be 
turned  sharply  against  them  if  sug- 
ar propagandist  were  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  some  of  the  opposition.  In 
1900  the  total  world  production  of 
sugar  was  about  10  million  tons. 
Today  it  is  close  to  40  million  tons. 
It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  show 
that  the  most  civilized  nations  are 
those  that  consume  the  most  sugar 
and  in  which  the  consumption  has 
increased  on  this  four -fold  ratio. 
During  that  same  50  years  the  life 
expectancy  of  all  people  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  nearly 
25  years  and  therefore,  following 
the  type  of  propaganda  that  food 
extremists  would  use  against  sugar, 
we  can  say  that  the  increased  use 
of  sugar  has  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  death 
rate.  Such  an  argument  would  be 
misleading  and  entirely  unsupport- 
able  but  not  any  more  so  than  the 
arguments  of  the  dangers  of  refined 
sugar  as  opposed  to  the  great  value 
of  the  so-called  "natural"  sugars. 
As  I  said  before,  but  it  is  worth 
repeating,  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  is  not  that  people 
are  eating  more  sugar  but  that  more 
people  are  eating  sugar.  Not  only 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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have  the  transportation  facilities  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  shipping 
sugar  to  outlying  districts  but  the 
cheapness  and  convenience  of  canned 
fruits,  candies,  soft  drinks,  cookies 
and  other  sugar-bearing  materials, 
besides  sugar  itself,  have  been 
brought  to  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  thereby  increasing  the  per 
capita  consumption.  I  still  like  that 
argument  about  the  consumption  of 
sugar  and  the  effect  on  the  death 
rate,  specious  as  it  may  be.  It 
would  unquestionably  be  easy  to 
prove  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  has  been  much 
greater  in  rural  and  sparsely  settled 
areas  than  it  has  been  in  the  cities 
and  it  would  be  equally  possible  to 
show  that  the  greatest  improvement 
in  health  conditions  has  also  oc- 
curred in  those  same  areas.  What 
caused  the  reduction  in  the  death 
rate  in  the  country?  The  easiest 
answer  would  be  to  disregard  com- 
pletely   sanitation,    hygiene,    stand- 


ards of  living  and  better  medical 
care  and  to  say:  "They  use  more 
sugar  than  they  used  to.  They  live 
longer  than  they  used  to.  Therefore 
the  more  sugar,  the  longer  you  live." 

Lets  finish  this  up  with  a  poem, 
published  appropriately  enough  in 
the  "Sugar  Molecule",  Monthly 
Journal  of  the  Sugar  Research 
Foundation. 

Methuselah  ate  what  he  found  on 

his  plate, 
And  never,  as  people  do  now, 
Did   he   note   the   amount    of   the 

calory  count; 
He  ate  it  because  it  was  chow. 

He  cheerfully  chewed  each  species 

of  food, 
Unmindful  of  troubles  or  fears 
Least  his  health  might  be  hurt 
By  some  fancy  dessert; 
And  he  lived  over  nine   hundred 

years. 
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WORLD  CENTRIFUGAL  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

UP  ABOUT  600,000  TONS 

(From  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


World  production  of  centrifugal 
cane  and  beet  sugar  for  1955-56  is 
forecast  at  41.1  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  nearly  0.6  million  tons 
more  than  the  final  estimate  of  40.5 
million  tons  for  the  1954-55  crop. 
This  will  be  the  largest  crop  on  rec- 
ord. The  1955-56  forecast  for  USSR 
is  500  thousand  tons  more  than  the 
estimate  for  1954-55,  which  accounts 
for  most  of  the  world  increase. 

World  non-centrifugal  sugar  is 
expected  to  be  about  6.7  million 
short  tons,  tel  quel.  This  is  slightly- 
less  than  the  estimate  of  6.8  million 
tons  for  1954-55. 

World  production  of  centrifugal 
cane  sugar  for  1955-56  is  forecast 
at  about  25.2  million  short  tons, 
raw  value,  compared  to  24.9  million 
tons  during  1954-55.  All  areas  ex- 
cept Spain  and  Oceania  are  expected 
to  increase  their  production.  Oce- 
ania will  in  all  probability  decrease 
production  to  1.4  million  tons,  from 
the  1954-55  output  of  1.6  million 
tons. 

The  1955-56  forecast  of  beet  sug- 
ar is  almost  16.0  million  tons,  2  per- 
cent above  the  1954-55  estimate  of 
15.6  million  tons.  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  in  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  but  to  increase 
in  all  other  areas. 

North  and  Central  America:  Pro- 
duction of  centrifugal  cane  and  beet 
sugar  is  expected  to  total  13.0  mil- 
lion short  tons,  raw  value,  during 
the  1955-56  crop  season.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  1954-55  esti- 
mate of  13.1  million  tons.  Some 
countries,  notably  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  are  expected  to  de- 
crease production  while  others  may 
increase.  Cuba  will  probably  pro- 
duce about  5  million  tons,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
Cuba  has  been  very  successful  in 
selling  sugar  on  the  open  market 
during  the  current  year,  and  has 
been   able   to   reduce   the   stockpile. 


This  may  be  an  incentive  to  in- 
crease production  during  1956.  The 
Dominican  Republic,  the  United 
States,  cane  areas,  and  Mexico  are 
among  those  that  are  expected  to  in- 
crease production.  The  storm  which 
caused  loss  of  life  and  property  in 
Barbados  did  little  damage  to  the 
sugar  crop,  and  the  1955-56  fore- 
cast is  180  thousand  tons. 

Western  Europe :  The  forecast  for 
Western  Europe  of  7.1  million  tons 
is  187  thousand  tons  less  than  the 
final  estimate  of  1954-55  but  339 
thousand  tons  greater  than  the  pre- 
liminary estimate  made  in  Novem- 
ber 1954. 

Eastern  Europe:  Centrifugal  sug- 
ar produced  in  Eastern  Europe  is 
forecast  at  3.4  million  tons.  This  is 
the  second  highest  crop  of  recent 
years  for  this  area.  In  1953-54,  3.6 
million  tons  were  produced.  Due  to 
favorable  weather  all  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  are  expected  to  in- 
crease their  production   in   1955-56. 

The  USSR  has  also  enjoyed  favor- 
able beet-growing  weather  this  year. 
The  production  for  1955-56  is  ex- 
pected to  be  3  million  tons — a  20 
percent  increase  over  the  1954-55 
production  estimate  of  2.5  million 
tons. 

Asia:  The  19  5  5-56  centrifugal 
sugar  production  is  forecast  at  5.8 
million  tons.  This  estimate  was 
topped  only  in  1939  when  the  pro- 
duction reached  a  high  of  6.1  mil- 
lion tons.  India,  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia, China,  and  Turkey  have  been 
increasing  production  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  restricted  the  crop  this 
season  and  partly  offset  the  increase 
in  other  countries. 

South  America:  The  forecast  for 
South  America  during  1955-66  is 
5.0  million  tons,  which  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  the  1954-55 
estimate  of  4,963  thousand  tons. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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COMMERCIALLY   RECOVERABLE   SUGAR  DETERMINATION   FOR    1955   CROP 


Hundredweights  of  Sugar, 

Raw  Value,  Commercially  Recoverable  Per  Ton 

of  Sugar 

Cane  for  Percentages  of  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from  8.0$  to  18.0$, 

Inclusive 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

8.0 

.893 

11.5 

1.507 

15.0 

2.065 

8.1 

.910 

11.6 

1.522 

15.1 

2.081 

8.2 

.926 

11.7 

1.538 

15.2 

2.098 

8.3 

.943 

11.8 

1.553 

15.3 

2.114 

8.4 

.959 

11.9 

1.569 

15.4 

2.131 

8.5 

.976 

12.0 

1.584 

15.5 

2.147 

8.6 

.993 

12.1 

1.600 

15.6 

2.164 

8.7 

1.009 

12.2 

1.616 

15.7 

2.180 

8.8 

1.026 

12.3 

1.631 

15.8 

2.197 

8.9 

1.042 

12.4 

1.647 

15.9 

2.213 

9.0 

1.059 

12.5 

1.663 

16.0 

2.230 

9.1 

1.078 

12.6 

1.679 

16.1 

2.247 

9.2 

1.098 

12.7 

1.695 

16.2 

2.263 

9.3 

1.117 

12.8 

1.710 

16.3 

2.280 

9.4 

1.137 

12.9 

1.726 

16.4 

2.297 

9.5 

1.156 

13.0 

1.742 

16.5 

2.313 

9.6 

1.176 

13.1 

1.758 

16.6 

2.330 

9.7 

1.195 

13.2 

1.774 

16.7 

2.347 

9.8 

1.215 

13.3 

1.790 

16.8 

2.364 

9.9 

1.234 

13.4 

1.806 

16.9 

2.380 

10,0 

1.254 

13.5 

1.822 

17.0 

2.397 

10.1 

1.272 

13.6 

1.838 

17.1 

2.414 

10.2 

1.289 

13.7 

1.854 

17.2 

2.431 

10.3 

1.307 

13.8 

1.870 

17.3 

2.448 

10.4 

1.324 

13.9 

1.886 

17.4 

2.465 

10.5 

1.342 

14.0 

1.902 

17.5 

2.481 

10.6 

1.360 

14.1 

1.918 

17.6 

2.498 

10.7 

1.377 

14.2 

.    1.935 

17.7 

2.515 

10.8 

1.395 

14.3 

1.951 

17.8 

2.532 

10.9 

1.412 

14.4 

1.967 

17.9 

2.549 

11.0 

1.430 

14.5 

1.983 

18.0 

2.566 

11.1 

1.445 

14.6 

2.000 

11.2 

1.461 

14.7 

2.016 

11.3 

1.476 

14.8 

2.032 

11.4 

1.492 

14.9 

2.049 

Ecuador,    Peru, 
increasing  pro- 


Earlier  in  the  year  Brazil  had  been 
expected  to  produce  2.6  million  tons. 
Bolivia,    Colombia, 
and   Venezuela   are 
duction. 

Africa:  This  continent  increased 
its  production  from  2.2  million  tons 
in  1954-55  to  2.3  million  tons  in 
1955-56.  The  largest  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Mauritius  is  also  expected  to  in- 
crease production  by  13  thousand 
tons. 


Oceania:  The  forecast  for  Oce- 
ania during  1955-56  is  1.4  million 
tons  in  comparison  with  the  final 
estimate  of  1.6  million  tons  for 
1954-55.  The  Australian  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhat  below  the 
1954-55  crop.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  cane  but  the  market  is  unable  to 
absorb  continued  unrestricted  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  Therefore,  the 
crop  is  expected  to  be  limited  to 
1,265  to  1,280  thousand  tons. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  83) 
Advisory  Committee  Meets 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  has 
been  honored  during  the  past  few 
days  by  a  visit  of  the  Sugar  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  our  State  December  12th 
through  December   15th. 

The  Sugar  Research  and  Market- 
ing Advisory  Committee  is  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  gentlemen  who 
work  on  the  problems  of  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry.  They  are:  J.  M. 
Brown,  Chief  Chemist,  Revere  Sug- 
ar Refinery;  Harry  Clark,  Director, 
National  Beet  Growers  Federation; 
R.  H.  Cottrell,  Vice  President,  The 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Company;  Gor- 
don Lyons,  Executive  Manager,  Cali- 
fornia Beet  Growers  Association, 
Ltd.;  Slator  M.  Miller,  Asst.  Vice 
President,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association;  J.  J.  Munson,  Presi- 
dent, The  South  Coast  Corporation; 
William  C.  Prewitt,  Vice  President, 
Agriculture,  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation;  Perc  A.  Reeve,  Direc- 
tor of  Research,  Farmers  &  Manu- 
facturers Beet  Sugar  Assn.;  Dudley 
Smith,  Vice  President,  Association 
of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  Director,  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Our  own  Marcel  J.  Voorhies  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Committee 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be  able 
to  report  that  he  was  well  enough  to 
be  up  and  around  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances with  his  friends  from 
other  sugar  areas  and  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
o 

BAGASSE 

(Continued  from  page  86) 
ing  firms,  though  reasonably  favor- 
able, was  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1947,    indicating    stronger    competi- 
tion. 

2.  The  possibilities  for  expanding 
the  use  of  bagasse  in  insulation 
board  do  not  seem  particularly 
promising  at  this  time,  though  bag- 
asse is  equally  as  suitable  for  insu- 
lation  board   manufacture    as    com- 


peting raw  materials.  The  published 
financial  statements  of  insulation 
board  producers  using  bagasse  and 
competing  materials  indicate  that 
users  of  bagasse  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  noticeable  cost-price  ad- 
vantage. Capacity  increases  in  bag- 
asse board  plants  since  1938  have 
not  matched  those  in  plants  using 
other  raw  materials. 

From  1948  to  1953,  the  produc- 
tion of  insulation  board  remained 
unchanged.  From  1950  to  1953  the 
industry  operated  at  about  three- 
quarters  of  capacity  and  net  profit- 
net  worth  ratios  were  at  modest 
levels  compared  to  the  immediate 
postwar  period. 

3.  Since  technicians  in  the  field 
indicate  that  hardboard  of  competi- 
tive quality  may  be  made  from  bag- 
asse and  the  hardboard  consumption 
trend  is  quite  favorable,  the  use  of 
bagasse  by  present  or  possible  hard- 
board  producers  deserves  considera- 
tion. The  production  of  hardboard 
in  1953  was  more  than  double  that 
in  1945  and  almost  triple  that  of 
1941.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  bagasse  hardboard  could  com- 
pete pricewise  with  wood  as  does 
bagasse  insulation  board  since  the 
principal  methods  of  manufacture 
of  the  two  types  of  board  are  es- 
sentially the  same. 

Hardboard  plant  capacity  has  al- 
most doubled  since  1950.  The  ex- 
panding capacity  plus  the  compara- 
tively modest  net  profit-net  worth 
ratios  in  recent  years  assure  con- 
tinued active  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

4.  The  possibility  of  using  domes- 
tic bagasse  as  a  furfural  raw  ma- 
terial does  not  appear  promising  at 
this  time.  Furfural  production  from 
bagasse  is  economically  feasible  at 
only  a  few  locations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, where  conditions  for  low- 
cost  operations  are  especially  favor- 
able. Bagasse  has  no  advantage  as 
a  raw  material  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  furfural  produced.  The 
furfural  market  expanded  rapidly 
from  1942  to  1953,  but  the  expan- 
sion rate  slowed  somewhat  in  1954. 
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5.  The  poultry  litter  market  is 
expected  to  continue  its  present  ex- 
pansion rate  for  some  years,  and 
bagasse  litter  should  share  in  this 
expansion.  From  1935  to  1952  litter 
usage  increased  from  about  8  mil- 
lion to  about  13.3  million  tons.  Most 
bagasse  litter  plant  managers  inter- 
viewed believe  that  they  could  use 
a  larger  producing  unit  if  they  had 
more  adequate  facilities  for  storing 
litter  between  sugar  harvest  seasons 
to  service  the  poultry  industry's 
year-round  needs.  Bagasse  is  a 
good  quality  litter,  high  in  clean- 
ness, absorbency,  and  freedom  from 
dust,  though  with  some  tendency  to 
mat.  In  1952  bagasse  litter  cost 
about  $17  a  ton  to  produce  and  was 
successfully  competing  in  price  with 
other  commercial  litters. 

6.  The  commercial  mulch  market, 
while  apparently  growing  rather 
rapidly,  does  not  present  an  outlet 
in  which  bagasse  is  likely  to  find 
significant  increases  in  sales.  Peat, 
a  material  superior  to  bagasse  for 
mulching,  is  in  plentiful  supply  com- 
mercially at  competitive  prices. 
Editor's  Note :  For  further  informa- 
tion we  suggest  you  write  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
their  Marketing  Research  Report 
No.  95  the  title  of  which  is  "Possi- 
bilities For  Expanding  The  Market 
For  Sugarcane  Bagasse". 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  85) 
will  send  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress in  January  on  the  farm  situ- 
ation and  will  outline  the  Adminis- 
tration's farm  program  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  message. 

It  looks  like  the  Democrats  are 
about  to  counter-march  on  their  pro- 
posal for  high  rigid  price  supports. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture made  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the 
country  last  fall  and  its  members 
returned  to  Washington  with  the 
idea  that  price  supports  should  be 
based  on  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity. Louisiana's  Senator  Ellender, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,   a   longtime   advocate  of 


rigid  90  percent  price  props,  has 
strongly  indicated  he  will  oppose 
such  a  measure  next  year.  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson,  Democrat  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land of  Florida,  ranking  Democrats 
on  the  Committee,  are  expected  to 
side  with  Chairman  Ellender  when 
farm  legislation  is  considered  early 
next  session.  With  three  top  Demo- 
crats on  the  Committee  opposing  the 
Democratic  -  sponsored  House  -  passed 
bill  of  high  rigid  supports,  the 
chances  are  slim  for  quick  adoption 
of  any  farm  program. 

One  thing  is  certain,  farm  pro- 
gram planning  for  1956  is  getting 
top  priority  in  Washington  from 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Members  of  both 
parties  are  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  more  aggressive  price-sup- 
porting measures. 


Honorable  Clifford  R.  Hope,  Re- 
publican of  Kansas,  veteran  of  28 
years'  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  retire  from 
public  office  next  year.  He  plans  to 
practice  law  with  his  son  in  his 
home  town  of  Garden  City,  Kansas. 

Although  frequently  at  odds  with 
Republican  party  farm  planners, 
"Cliff"  Hope  has  played  a  major 
role  in  formulating  farm  legislation 
during  the  past  three  decades.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  nation's 
farmers  and  especially  by  those  who 
raise  and  process  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane. 


As  the  busiest  year  in  the  history 
of  your  Washington  Office  nears  its 
close,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  you  A  Very  Happy  Holiday 
Season. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  form  page  84) 
early   as    the    St.    Martinville   area. 
The  cane  in  this  area  has  been  ma- 
terially damaged.    It  is  hoped  that 
cool   weather   will   continue   so   that 
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the  cane  will  not  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Because  of  early  freezes,  low  su- 
crose, and  purity,  the  crop  will  not 
be  as  large  as  was  expected.  In 
spite  of  these  facts  the  1955  crop 
can  still  be  called  a  good  one. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


mom  sreu,  i«e. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  AAfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

• 

Woodward  Wight  &  62: 

I  THf  IAHQSST  CtMMAL   SV*Pt.r  HOUft  SOUTH  SIMCt  117  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GAY  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,   INC. 

P.  O.  Box  378 

New  Orleans  9,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER  NITROGEN 

&  EQUIPMENT  CO.,   INC. 

Box  347  New  Iberia,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □    100  □    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite— and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


The  Over-Quota  Purchase 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Chadwick,  the  very  able  young 
man  who  has  represented  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  mills  in  the  over-quota 
sugar  purchase  program,  that  all 
negotiations  with  the  Government 
regarding  the  purchase  have  been 
completed  and  that  contracts  have 
been  sent  to  every  Louisiana  sugar 
mill  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

By  the  time  this  report  appears 
in  print  the  mills  will  probably  have 
signed  all  the  contracts  and  the  pur- 
chase program  will  be  a  reality. 

The  total  amount  of  Louisiana 
sugar  that  the  purchase  covers  is 
58,522  tons,  raw  value. 

The  Contract  calls  for  the  sugar 
to  be  paid  for  f.o.b.  rail  cars  at  New 
Orleans  at  a  price  "determined  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (b)  (ii)  of  Sug- 
ar Determination  874.8"  which 
means  that  the  price  will  be  the 
1955-56  season's  average  price. 

The  sugar  may  be  shipped  either 
in  bulk  or  in  250  pound  bags.  A 
deduction  of  0.09  cents  per  pound 
will  be  made  in  the  price  on  all 
bulk  shipments. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  agreed  to  make  every  effort 
to  accept  delivery  of  the  sugar  as 
soon  as  possible,  "but  not  later  than 
September  1,  1956". 

This  September  first  1956  dead- 
line date  is  probably  the  worse  fea- 
ture of  the  Contract  because  it 
means  that  the  mills  will  continue 
to  incur  expenses  relative  to  storing 
the  Government  bought  sugar. 

The  Government  has  agreed,  how- 


ever, to  pay  25  cents  per  ton  for 
each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
the  sugar  is  stored  by  the  seller 
from  January  1,  1956  through  June 
30,  1956  and  50  cents  per  ton  for 
each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
the  sugar  is  stored  by  the  seller 
after  June  30,  1956.  Unfortunately, 
this  payment  will  cover  only  part 
of  the  storage  costs. 

While  there  have  been  many  head- 
aches in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment purchase,  the  program  is 
serving  a  good  purpose  by  relieving 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  of 
nearly  59,000  tons  of  over-quota 
sugars. 

Marketing  Allotment  Hearing 

On  page  106  of  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  preliminary  marketing 
allotments  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar 
mills  for  the  year  1956.  These  al- 
lotments were  arrived  at  by  giving 
each  mill  80%  of  its  final  1955 
marketing  allotment. 

The  Sugar  Division  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  New  Orleans 
January  19th  to  obtain  data  for  a 
formula  to  be  used  in  fixing  1956 
final  allotments,  and  the  calculating 
machines  are  humming  again!  The 
hearing  will  be  held  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  International  House  be- 
ginning at  9:30  Ante  Meridiem. 

Manager  Wanted 

Mr.  Ovide  LaCour  advises  us  that 
he  is  looking  for  a  manager  to  take 
charge  of  his  farming  operations  at 
Bachelor,  La.  Mr.  LaCour  has  250 
acres  of  sugarcane,  171  acres  of 
cotton,  700  beef  cattle  and  a  planta- 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 


WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


:JlP' 

In  an  effort  to  improve  yields  per 
acre,  sugar  cane  farmers  in  recent 
years  have  used  certain  single  farm- 
ing practices  that  in  themselves 
would  not  have  greatly  improved 
yields  but,  when  added  to  other  good 
farming  practices,  the  end  results 
have  been  very  profitable. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  empha- 
sis now  placed  on  the  ends  of  rows 
and  ditch  bank  rows.  It  is  now 
standard  practice  on  many  farms  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  planting 
of  the  ends  of  row,  to  cover  the  seed 
on  the  ends  with  a  hand  shovel,  to 
give  particular  care  to  the  ends  at 
cultivating  time,  and  to  make  sure 
that  fertilizer  is  placed  on  that  part 
of  the  field.  At  harvest  time,  be- 
cause the  mechanical  harvester 
either  breaks  or  fails  to  cut  the  ends 
properly,  many  farms  are  now  hand 
cutting  the  first  several  feet  of  row. 
Ditch  bank  rows  are  now  being 
cultivated  better.  Improved  equip- 
ment plus  more  care  in  cultivation 
have  made  ditch  bank  rows  look 
very  similar  to  other  rows  in  the 
field.  The  end  result  of  these  prac- 
tices is  a  uniform  block  of  cane. 
Not  only  does  this  look  good,  but 
there  is  profit  in  it. 

Farms  with  high  yields  per  acre 
usually  watch  the  small  factors  of 
production  as  well  as  the  larger 
factors,  and  usually  the  small  fac- 
tros  add  up  to  the  one  most  impor- 
tant factor,  good  farming  practices. 

Even  though  great  strides  have 
been  made  on  many  farms  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  amount  of  cane  per 
acre,  as  high  as  38  tons  on  large 
acreage,  there  are  many  more  who 


Little  Things  Add  Up 

are  able  to  produce  only  18,  20,  or 
22  tons  per  acre.  It  is  granted  that 
vast  differences  in  soils  exist  be- 
tween farms  and  this  can  account 
for  some  differences  in  yield.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  give  credit  to 
soil  differences  alone  for  a  15  ton 
difference  in  yield  per  acre. 

The  beginning  of  harvest  does  not 
mean  that  good  farming  practices 
should  come  to  a  stop.  These  prac- 
tices should  continue  until  the  last 
load  of  cane  is  taken  to  the  mill. 
Many  growers  have  learned  that  the 
delivery  of  clean,  well  topped,  fresh 
cane  is  a  good  practice  to  follow. 
Experiments  have  proved  this  be- 
yond doubt. 

Each  year  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  is  visited  by  field  or  fac- 
tory personnel  from  other  cane 
growing  countries  of  the  world.  In 
general,  the  visitors  are  impressed 
by  the  industry's  mechanization.  In 
particular,  visitors  marvel  at  the 
amount  of  cane  one  harvester  or  one 
mechanical  loader  handles  in  one 
day.  In  a  very  diplomatic  way  the 
same  visitors  are  critical  of  the  in- 
dustry's ground  loss;  that  cane 
which  is  not  scrapped  and  is  left  in 
the  field  and  that  cane  which  is 
dropped  on  the  headlands  and  roads 
leading  to  the  mill.  Farmers  in  the 
industry  usually  scrap  cane  in  the 
field  when  it  is  economical  to  do  so. 
Many  have  given  up  headland  and 
road  scrapping  because  the  cane 
picked  up  on  headlands  and  roads 
has  been  rolled  over  and  crushed. 
These  pieces  also  contain  large 
amounts  of  soil.  Many  have  decided 
that  hauling  this  dirty  bagasse-like 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


For  the  past  few  days  activities 
in  sugar  circles  here  have  been  prac- 
tically nil,  thank  goodness.  As  usual 
however,  the  year-end  requires  vari- 
ous determinations  for  the  domestic 
areas. 

Secretary  Benson's  initial  estimate 
of  sugar  consumption  for  1956  was 
received  by  the  industry  without  ex- 
citement. His  figure  of  8,350,000 
short  ton's  was  anticipated  by  the 
trade.  Cansequently  since  the  Secre- 
tary's announcement,  the  market  has 
remained  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

Other  year-end  detreminations  of 
interest  are  the  preliminary  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  domestic  areas. 
These  preliminary  allotments  as  usu- 
al are  based  on  80%  of  the  current 
year's  quota.  Final  allotments  will 
depend  upon  testimony  submitted  at 
hearings  to  be  held  early  next  year. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mainland  Cane 
area  the  hearing  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  19,  1956. 

Local  sugar  quotas  for  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  announced  and 
hearings  in  five  cities  on  wages  and 
prices  for  the  1956  crop  of  sugar 
beets  will  begin  January  4,  1956  in 
Greeley,  Colorado  and  will  conclude 
January  13th  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
According  to  the   announcement   of 


the  hearing  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  series  of 
hearings  will  be  constituted  as  one 
hearing,  and  testimony  at  each  of 
the  places  will  constitute  a  part  of 
the  same  record. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Sen- 
ator Russell  Long,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  said 
that  he  plans  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  January  5,  1956 
and  that  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act  which  have  been 
pending  in  the  committee  since  the 
final  days  of  the  last  session  will  be 
one  of  the  first  items  to  be  present- 
ed for  committee  action. 

The  first  shipments  of  over-quota 
sugar  under  the  government's  pur- 
chase program  were  made  from 
Florida  December  23rd  by  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation 
and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery.  A 
cargo  (10,000  tons)  is  scheduled  to 
leave  Savannah  for  Vietnam  not 
later  than  January  31,  1956. 

Other  cargos  will  be  scheduled 
soon  and  Louisiana  Processors  can 
expect  to  receive  shipping  instruc- 
tions in  the  very  near  future. 

Here's  to  a  Happy,  Prosperous 
1956! 


material  to  the  mill  does  not  pay 
off. 

Some  attention  could  be  given  to 
headland  and  road  losses  but  the 
exact  amount  of  cane  dropped  in 
this  manner  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. 

Following  the  drying  up  after  a 


rain,  hard  ruts  shake  wagons  more 
than  when  the  roads  are  muddy  and 
more  cane  is  therefore  lost  on  roads 
which  have  deep  ruts.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  cane  is  dropped 
over  any  long  haul.  Several  things 
can  be  done  to  minimize  this  loss. 
(Continued  on  page   107) 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  TOTALING  8,350,000  TONS 

ANNOUNCED  FOR  1956 


Sugar  Quotas  for  1956  totaling 
8,350,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  were 
announced  on  December  16th  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  This  figure  compares  with 
initial  quotas  totaling  8,200,000  tons 
and  final  quotas  totaling  8,400,000 
tons  for  1955.  (Sugar  quotas  govern 
the  supply  of  new  sugar  from  all 
sources,  foreign  and  domestic,  avail- 
able for  marketing  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States.) 

Sugar  quotas  for  individual  areas 
and  countries  for  1956  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 
1,800,000 

500,000 
1,052,000 

1,080,00 
12,000 

980,000 
2,808,960 

117,040 


Area  or  country* 
Domestic  beet 
Mainland  cane 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Cuba 
Other  Countries 


Total 

8,350,000 

Short  tons, 

Other  countries 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

29,064 

El  Salvador 

4,355 

Haiti 

2,813 

Mexico 

12,051 

Nicaragua 

8,237 

Peru 

54,668 

Unspecified  countries 

5,852 

Total 


117,040 


The  Secretary's  determination  was 
based  on  the  following  "Statement 
of  Bases  and  Considerations" : 

Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  provides  that  in 
determining  the  quantity  (total  quo- 
ta) of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  distribution  of 
sugar  in  the  twelve  months  ended 
October  31  prior  to  the  year  to 
which  the  requirements  apply,  any 
surplus  or  deficiency  in  inventories 
of  sugar,  changes  in  consumption 
because  of  changes  in  population  and 
demand  conditions,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  wholesale  prices  for  re- 


fined sugar  and  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index. 

Distribution  of  sugar  by  refiners, 
importers,  and  processors  during  the 
12-month  period  ended  October  31, 
1955,  amounted  to  8,500,000  tons. 
It  appears  that  consumption  of  sug- 
ar during  this  12-month  period  was 
somewhat  less  than  distribution. 

Invisible  Inventories  (held  by 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  consum- 
ers) appear  to  have  risen  and  to 
have  been  higher  on  October  31  than 
they  were  a  year  earlier,  since  dis- 
tribution in  the  four  months  im- 
mediately preceding,  during  which 
refined  sugar  prices  were  strengthen- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
exceeded  that  for  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier  by  about  270,- 
000  tons. 

Inventories  held  by  refiners  and 
importers  on  October  31,  1955, 
amounted  to  503,000  tons,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
However,  additional  supplies  avail- 
able to  refiners  and  importers  under 
quotas  were  larger  so  that  total  sup- 
lies  held  by,  or  available  to,  refiners 
and  importers  on  October  31,  1955, 
amounted  to  1,306,000  tons  or  ap- 
proximately 70,000  tons  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Supplies  of  beet  sugar  remaining 
to  be  marketed  under  the  quota  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  of  1955 
were  136,000  tons  smaller  than  for 
the  same  period  of  1954.  After  de- 
ducting constructive  deliveries  made 
to  fill  quotas  in  1954,  the  total  sup- 
plies of  beet  and  cane  sugar  avail- 
able under  quotas  for  distribution 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  are  as  large  in  1955  as  they 
were  in  1954.  Both  visible  and  in- 
visible inventories  fluctuate  consid- 
erably depending  upon  price  trends 
and  other  conditions  that  tempo- 
rarily affect  demand.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  de- 
mand for  inventories  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, present  inventories  are  be- 
(Continued  on  page   105) 
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SUGAR  1955 

by  John  B.  Levert,  President  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 


To  begin  this  report  we  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  1955  survey  places  the  capi- 
tal value  of  the  properties  compris- 
ing the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  at 
approximately  $300,000,000. 

The  year  1955  has  been  a  momen- 
tous one  for  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry.  Sugar  legislation  that  rec- 
ognizes the  inherent  right  of  the 
Louisiana  cane  farmer  to  share  in 
the  growjth  of  his  country  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year  and  we  are  confident 
that  final  action  by  Congress,  mak- 
ing this  right  the  law  of  the  land, 
will  take  place  during  the  early  part 
of  1956. 

By  way  of  explanation,  despite 
the  fact  that  less  than  30%  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  produced  in  the  continental  United 
States,  all  sugar  that  is  marketed 
here  is  under  a  quota  system.  Each 
producing  area,  including  the  beet 
and  cane  sugar  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States,  are  allowed  to 
sell  a  given  quantity  of  sugar  in 
this  country.  The  law  that  imposes 
this  control  is  known  as  the  Sugar 
Act. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  population, 
sugar  consumption  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  7,200,000 
tons  in  1948  to  8,400,000  tons  in 
1955.  It  is  estimated  that  the  nor- 
mal yearly  increase  in  consumption 
is  approximately  135,000  tons  a 
year. 

Sugar  legislation  since  1948  has 
favored  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
countries  by  allowing  them  to  sup- 
ply all  of  the  increased  demand  for 
sugar  in  this  country  while  the 
mainland  cane  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers have  been  held  to  the  same 
quotas  allotted  to  them  in  1948. 

The  1955  sugar  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  provides  that,  hence- 
forth, the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  this  country  shall 
be  shared  by  the  domestic  and  for- 


eign producers  on  a  55  percent  do- 
mestic sugar  and  45  percent  for- 
eign sugar  bases. 

Cropwise  the  year  1955  has  been 
a  favorable  one.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Government  orders  restricted 
our  acreage  another  eight  percent, 
our  farmers  have  produced  over  five 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  cane 
worth  about  forty-one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  ($41,250,000)  at  the 
farm  level.  This  is  a  lot  of  money 
even  in  these  days  of  billions  and  it 
assumes  added  significance  to  us 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  is  concentrated 
in  southern  Louisiana  well  within 
the  New  Orleans  trade  territory. 

Fifty-three  sugar  factories  were 
used  in  1955  to  process  the  Louisi- 
ana cane  crop  into  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. These  factories  have  pro- 
duced about  450,000  tons  of  sugar 
and  approximately  40,000,000  gal- 
lons of  blackstrap  molasses.  Most 
of  the  sugar  either  has  been  or  will 
be  refined  by  the  seven  sugar  re- 
finers in  the  New  Orleans  area. 
Most  of  the  blackstrap  molasses  has 
been  or  will  be  sold  for  cattle  feed 
and  shipped  throughout  the  middle 
western  part  of  the  United   States. 

Another  major  1955  development 
was  the  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  71,500  tons  of 
over-quota  sugar  from  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  sugar  producers.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  same  con- 
gressional action  that  will  eventu- 
ally bring  about  the  quota  relief. 

In  1955  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry continued  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  intensive  research  that 
has  been,  and  is  being,  conducted  by 
the  Government  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  at  Houma,  La.,  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Experiment  Station  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  industry  through  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Our 
production  of  cane  per  acre  has  in- 
creased almost  as  fast  as  the  Gov- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 
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CHEMICAL  AND  PLANT-BREEDING  RESEARCH  ON 

CANE  AND  BEETS  URGED  BY  SUGAR  COMMITTEE 

(Issued  through  facilities  of  the   U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 


An  expanded  research  program  to 
develop  superior  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane and  sugarbeets  with  greater 
resistance  to  disease,  cold,  insects, 
and  nematodes,  and  more  suitable 
for  mechanized  operations,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Sugar  Research  and 
Marketing  Advisory  Committee. 

Meeting  in  New  Orleans  December 
12-15  the  committee  also  urged  ac- 
celerated studies  to  complete  the  in- 
ventory of  chemical  constituents  of 
sugarcane  and  sugarcane  juice  and 
their  relations  to  processing  beha- 
vior and  yield.  Such  work,  it  was 
pointed  out,  is  fundamental  to  effec- 
tive production  and  utilization  re- 
search. 

In  marketing  research,  the  com- 
mittee gave  high  priority  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  value  of 
developing  grades  and  standards  for 
feed  molasses  which  would  indicate 
to  the  feed  trade  the  purity  and 
sugar  and  protein  values  of  this 
product.  Among  other  high  priority 
research  needs  indicated  by  the 
Committee  were  studies  on: 

(1)  Nematodes  as  a  limiting  fac- 
tor in  production  of  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane,  with  emphasis  on  im- 
provement of  preventive  measures 
and  chemical  control  methods. 

(2)  Relative  losses  in  harvested 
sugarbeets  caused  by  the  metabolic 
activity  of  beet  tissues  and  by  fungi 
and  bacteria,  and  development  of 
methods  to  reduce  or  eliminate  such 
losses. 

(3)  Dried  molasses  feed  products, 
including  consideration  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  value  of  regular  statistical 
reports  of  the  volume  of  trade  in 
these  products. 

The  committee,  established  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  meets  annually.  Its  formal 
recommendations  for  USDA  sugar 
research  and  marketing  work,  dis- 
cussed  at  this   year's   meeting,   will 


be  submitted  to  the  Department  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  following  additional  lines  of 
work  were  considered  high  on  the 
list  of  needed  sugar  investigations 
by  the  committee  at  the  meeting: 

Production  Research :  Expanded 
research  on  weed  control,  including 
development  and  evaluation  of  new 
and  existing  herbicides  for  control 
of  annual  and  perennial  weeds  in 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane,  and  fun- 
damental studies  on  weed-sugar- 
beet-soil  relationships  in  preplant- 
ing,  pre-emergence,  and  post-emer- 
gence treatments. 

Utilization  Research:  Expand  ba- 
sic research  and  applied  pilot-plant 
processing  studies  on  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  sugarbeets  to  estab- 
lish optimum  conditions  for  diffu- 
sion and  provide  data  for  the  design 
of  improved  diffusion  equipment. 
Study  the  purification  of  sugarbeet 
diffusion  juice  for  maximum  re- 
covery of  sugar,  while  investigating 
the  processability  of  existing  and 
new  varieties  of  sugarbeets.  Devel- 
op means  to  predict  processing  qual- 
ity early  in  breeding  programs. 

Marketing  Research :  Initiate 
studies  to  determine  the  market  po- 
tential for  direct-consumption  sugar 
produced  by  ion-exchange  purifica- 
tion and  the  economic  feasibility  of 
wider  production  of  this  product. 
Study  whether  the  ion  -  exchange 
process  offers  a  means  of  lowering 
sugar-production  costs  without  sac- 
rificing quality,  and  whether  ion- 
exchange  sugar  could  help  increase 
total  sugar  consumption  without  de- 
creasing returns  to  producers. 

Members  of  the  committee  attend- 
ing the  meeting  included:  Dudley 
Smith,  vice  president,  Association 
of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Washington  D.  C,  chairman;  Gor- 
don Lyons,  executive  manager,  Cali- 
fornia   Beet     Growers     Association, 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  PEC.  23,  1955 

1  Month             1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 5.83  6.00                   5.95 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.80  5.92                   5.91 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.19  3.14                   3.17 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mch.  May                    July 

Today           531  5.37                    5.47 

1    Month  Ago 5.34  5.40                    5.49 

1   Year  Ago 5.40  5.47                    5.57 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1955  Same  Date  1954 

American 395,643   tons  320,106   tons 

Godchaux 181,489    tons  209,721    tons 

Colonial 125,160  tons  150,108   tons 

Henderson. 91,512    tons  70,877   tons 

Southdown 24,789   tons  13,039   tons 

South  Coast 54,609   tons  70,852   tons 

Supreme 105,651    tons  93,387   tons 

Totals .  978,853   tons  928,081    tons 


Ltd.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  vice-chair- 
man; Harry  Clark,  director,  Nation- 
al Beet  Growers  Federation,  Greeley, 
Colo.;  Slator  M.  Miller,  asst.  vice- 
president,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  J. 
J.  Munson,  president,  The  South 
Coast  Corporation,  Houma,  La.; 
William  C.  Prewitt,  vice  president, 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation, 
Clewiston,  Fla. ;  Perc  A.  Reeve,  di- 
rector or  research,  Farmers  &  Man- 
ufacturers Beet  Sugar  Assn.,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.;  Dr.  R.  H.  Walker,  direc- 
tor, Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Logan,  Utah.  Marshall  J.  Goss 
of  the  Department's  Agricultural 
Research  Service  is  executive  of  the 
Committee. 


QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  102) 
lieved  to  be  large  enough  to  permit 
some  reduction,  if  holders  so  desire, 
by  the  end  of  1956. 

Population  growth  should  result 
in  an  increase  of  approximately 
150,000  tons  in  consumption  during 
calendar  year  1956  as  compared 
with  the  12-month  period  ended  Oc- 
tober 31,   1955.    Changes  that  may 


occur  in  other  demand  conditions  in 
1956  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  significantly. 

New  York  wholesale  prices  of  re- 
fined sugar  were  unusually  stable 
during  1955  and  are  now  at  the 
same  level  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
During  the  first  half  of  1955  prices 
of  refined  cane  and  beet  sugar  in 
the  southern  and  western  areas  of 
the  country  were  low  in  relation  to 
the  New  York  basis  price.  By  Octo- 
ber, however,  prices  in  such  other 
areas  had  strengthened  so  as  to  re- 
store substantially  the  relationship 
with  the  New  York  price  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  late  1953.  The  New 
York  wholesale  price  of  refined  sug- 
ar in  1955  averaged  about  1.4  cents 
Der  pound  below  the  level  that  would 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  the 
relationship  between  that  price  and 
the  Consumers'  Price  Index  that  ex- 
isted under  price  control  in  1947. 

After  consideration  of  all  the 
foregoing  factors  and  recognition  of 
the  inherent  uncertainties  involved, 
it  is  determined  that  initial  sugar 
requirements  (total  quotas)  for  the 
continental  United  States  for  1956 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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U.S.D.A.  ALLOTS  1956  MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  QUOTAS 


On  December  19th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
preliminary  marketing  allotments  to 
processors  of  the  1956  sugar  quota 
for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area 
which  will  be  effective  until  an 
order  can  be  issued  on  the  basis  of 
a  public  hearing  to  be  held  early 
in  1956. 

This  interim  action  is  necessary 
because  the  quantity  of  sugar  from 
the  1955  crop  that  will  be  available 
for  marketing  early  in  1956  might 

Allotments 
(short 
tons,  raw 

Processors  value) 

Albania  Sugar  Company  4,011 

Alice  C.  Plantation  &  Refy,  Inc.  4,599 

Alma  Plantation,   Ltd.  4,495 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc.  8,423 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  5,183 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  4,587 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  3,887 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Company,  Inc.  4,919 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop.,  Inc.  7,571 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  4,487 

Columbia  Sugar  Company  3,747 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  1,967 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd.  7,883 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  5,719 

Erath  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  3,171 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  13,643 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc.  2,935 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Assoc.  6,774 

Frisco  Cane  Company,  Inc.  556 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc.  7,350 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  23,091 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  4,203 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  8,847 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company  9,363 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc.  5,955 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  6,146 


otherwise  make  it  possible  for  some 
allottees  to  market  a  quantity  of 
sugar  larger  than  their  eventual 
allotment. 

The  preliminary  1956  allotments 
are  equal  to  80  percent  of  each  proc- 
essor's allotment  for  1955  as  estab- 
lished in  Sugar  Regulation  814.22, 
Amendment  1.  The  preliminary  al- 
lotments which  will  be  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956,  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  3,687 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  2,127 

Lula  Factory,  Inc.  7,354 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  2,151 

Milliken  &  FarwelJ,  Inc.  8,715 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.  9,139 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.  5,407 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co.,  Inc.  4,019 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Company,  Ltd.  3,415 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  8,007 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  7,262 

Slack  Bros.,  Inc.  1,943 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc.  2,619 

South  Coast  Corp.,  The  27,763 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  26,727 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.  7,619 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd.  3,239 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.  81,244 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  8,047 

Vermilion  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  1,312 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc.  2,831 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co.  5,623 

Young's  Industries,  Inc.  3,919 

Louisiana  State  University  80 

Any  other  person  00 

Subtotal  400,000 

Unallotted  100,000 

Total  500,000 


SUGAR  1955 

(Continued  from  page  103) 
ernment  has  curtailed  our  acreage. 
This  constantly  improving  efficiency 
has  resulted  in  a  production  of  sugar 
in  each  of  the  past  three  years  that 
has  exceeded  the  500,000  tons  fixed 
quota  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  des- 
ignated in  the  Sugar  Act.  This  ex- 
cess in  production  has  created  the 
over-quota  problem  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  helping  to  adjust  through 
the  71,500  ton  purchase  of  over- 
quota  sugar. 

We  expect  our  share  of  the  con- 


sumption increase  granted  to  us  in 
the  new  sugar  legislation  to  eventu- 
ally do  away  with  over-quota  pro- 
duction and  the  necessity  for  fur- 
ther acreage  reduction.  The  final 
passage  of  the  new  sugar  legislation 
will  place  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try on  a  much  sounder  basis  than 
heretofore  with  the  resulting  bene- 
fits to  our  entire  community. 

We  feel  that  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  can  look  forward  to  the 
years  ahead  with  confidence.  Our 
sugarcane  scientists  are  among  the 
best  in  the  World  and  we  will,  most 
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surely,  continue  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  their  research.  Our  right  to  share 
in  the  growth  of  our  Country  has 
been  recognized  and  we  can  now 
move  forward  as  our  Country  pros- 
pers. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  101) 
Extensions  to  the  tail  gates  can 
be  installed  to  wagons  making  long 
hauls.  The  tractor  can  be  stopped 
as  it  leaves  the  field  to  again  tighten 
slings.  Usually  some  settling  of  cane 
takes  place  after  the  first  hundred 
yards  of  haul.  It  appears  that  since 
effort,  time,  and  money  have  been 
spent  to  produce  a  maximum  amount 
of  cane,  every  effort  should  then  be 
made  to  get  every  stalk,  within 
reason,  to  the  mill. 

o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  99) 
tion  store.    Contact  Mr.   LaCour  if 
you  are  interested  in  applying  for 
this  position. 

Government  Crop  Report 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
USDA  has  issued  the  following  re- 
port about  the  1955  sugarcane  crop : 

"Production  of  sugarcane  for 
making  sugar  from  the  1955  con- 
tinental crop  is  estimated  at  6,930,- 
000  tons,  about  1  percent  above  last 
year's  production  of  6,883,000  tons 
and  13  percent  above  average.  The 
Louisiana  crop  is  estimated  at  5,- 
758,000  tons  compared  with  5,625,- 
000  tons  produced  for  this  purpose 
last  year.  Production  in  Florida  is 
estimated  at  1,172,000  tons  com- 
pared with  1,258,000  tons  last  year. 
Acreage  harvested  for  sugar  was 
below  last  year  in  both  States  in 
conformity  with  the  acreage  control 
program.  Sugar  production  from 
cane  ground  and  to  be  ground  is 
expected  to  total  580,000  tons,  raw 
value,  compared  with  610,000  tons 
produced  last  year. 

The  crop  made  excellent  progress 
in  Louisiana  during  the  growing 
season  with  ample  moisture  and 
very  light  insect  and  disease  dam- 
age. Harvesting  started  in  mid-Octo- 
ber but  was  delayed  for  a  while  to 
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permit  further  maturing  of  cane. 
The  estimated  record  yield  of  24.5 
tons  per  acre  for  Louisiana  is  1.7 
tons  above  the  22.8  ton  yield  last 
year. 

In  Florida,  where  the  crop  is 
grown  under  controlled  water  con- 
ditions, an  average  yield  of  33.0 
tons  per  acre  is  estimated  for  1955 
compared  with  last  year's  yield  of 
32.6  tons  per  acre." 

D.  C.  Palfrey  Dies 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Donaldson 
Caffery  Palfrey  who  passed  away 
on  December  23rd  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Palfrey  was  a  life  long 
resident  of  Franklin,  La.  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  development  of 
the  sugar  industry.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  General  Manager 
of  the  Alice  C  Plantation  &  Refinery 
of  Franklin. 


Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the   Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1955-56  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October  13,   1955 

Raws  6.00,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  20,   1955 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  27,   1955 

Raws  5.96,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  November  3,  1955 

Raws  5.95,  Blackstrap  9.845 
Week  ending  November  10,  1955 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  17,  1955 

Raws  5.85,  Blacksfrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  24,  1955 

Raws  5.91,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  1,  1955 

Raws  5.94,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  8,  1955 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  10.15 
Week  ending  December  15,  1955 

Raws  5.77,  Blackstrap  10.25 
Week  ending  December  22,  1955 

Raws  5.79,  Blackstrap  10.40 
Season's  Average  through  Decem- 
ber 22    1955 

Raws  5.894,  Blackstrap  9.99 
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(Continued  from  page  105) 
of  8,350,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
as  established  herein  will  provide  a 
supply  that  is  expected  to  result  in 
prices  that  are  not  excessive  to  con- 
sumers and  that  will  maintain  and 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS9  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


mm  sreei,  /**. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING   IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU   3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  (2°: 

/rut  lAmetsr  CfngmAi  jvmr  »ouu  four*  tinct  Wf/ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  ID   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD    SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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To  cut  weeding  costs  in  cane  . 

Use  DuPont 

Ka  r  m  ex  W 

HERBICIDE 

for  effective/  long-lasting 
control  of  grass  and  weeds 

Large-scale  field  use  has  proved  "Karmex"  W  controls 
most  annual  weeds  and  grasses  .  .  .  with  rates  as  low  as 
1  to  IV2  pounds  per  acre  as  a  band  application.  Control 
lasts  for  weeks.  It  gives  you  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
expense  in  your  whole  weed  control  program. 

At  heavier  rates,  "Karmex"  W  can  be  used  for  season- 
long  weed  control  on  ditchbanks,  headlands  and  around  mill 
yards  and  sidings. 

Du  Pont  "Karmex"  W  is  a  wettable  powder  that  mixes 
easily  with  water.  "Karmex"  W  is  low  in  toxicity  to  people 
and  livestock,  non-inflammable  and  non-corrosive  to  equip- 
ment. For  further  information,  write  the  nearest  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  office.  In  Houston,  write  1100  East  Hol- 
combe  Blvd.,  Houston  25,  Texas,  and  in  Atlanta,  write  739 
West  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

"On   all   chemicals,  follow   label 
instructions  and  warnings  carefully". 

Karmex  W     <Q 

HERBICIDE  RES.  U.S.  pat.  OFF 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR   BETTER   LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

January  15,  1956  HI 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


Repair  The  Gyroscope,  Please! 

The  price  of.  raw  sugar  in  New 
Orleans  on  October  6th,  1955,  the 
day  before  the  start  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Pricing  Period  was  6.02  cents 
a  pound  and  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
in  New  Orleans  today,  three  months 
later,  is  5.80  which,  according  to  our 
not  too  rapid  calculations,  is  22 
points  on  the  down-side  since  the 
start  of  the  1955-56  Louisiana  pric- 
ing season. 

We  respectfully  call  these  statis- 
tics to  the  attention  of  the  folks  in 
Washington  who  take  great  pride 
in  the  "stability"  of  the  sugar  mar- 
ket. The  Old  Mule's  gyroscope  has 
slipped  a  cog,  gentlemen,  and  we 
will  appreciate  some  rapid  repairs 
before  the  poor  old  animal  spins 
his  top. 

Crazy  Weather 

We  noticed  in  the  paper  today 
(January  11th)  that  it  was  colder 
in  Florida  yesterday  than  it  was  in 
Boston,  which  is  really  something 
to  write  about  in  January. 

Further  inquiries  have  brought 
out  the  information  that  the  cane 
crop  in  our  sister  state  has  been 
subjected  to  temperatures  in  the 
middle  twenties  in  the  Clewiston 
Fellsmere  and  Okeelanta  areas,  but 
that  the  section  around  Canal  Point, 
which  is  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  es- 
caped the  freezing  weather. 

Just  how  much  actual  loss  the 
Florida  industry  will  sustain  as  a 
result  of  the  f reakest  weather  is 
not  known  at  this  time  but  the  fact 
that  the  canes  have  been  "killed  to 
the  ground"  on  the  south,  west,  and 
north  sides  of  the  Lake  is  not  very 


encouraging.  The  big  Clewiston  mill 
of  the  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion usually  does  not  complete  its 
grinding  operations  until  April  and 
last  year  Okeelanta  finished  on 
February  4th.  Fellsmere  finished 
grinding  last  season  on  March  5th. 

Which  reminds  us  that  we  were 
exceptionally  lucky  here  in  Louisiana 
this  season  to  survive  the  really  cold 
weather  of  November  and  December 
without  serious  losses.  Some  areas 
in  St.  Martin  and  Lafayette  Par- 
ishes were  forced  to  abandon  frozen 
canes  but  all  other  sections  seem  to 
have  come  through  with  very  little 
damage.  Gilbert  Durbin,  our  genial 
General  Manager  estimates  the  total 
Louisiana  sugar  production  this 
season  at  455,000  tons,  raw  value. 

Sugar  Legislation 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  has  an- 
nounced that  his  Committee  will  be- 
gin hearings  January  16th  on  sugar 
legislation.  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr., 
President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  and  Wallace  C.  Kem- 
per, Chairman  of  the  League's  Leg- 
islative Committee  will  attend  the 
Hearing  along  with  the  Manager  of  I 
your  Washington  Office,  Josiah 
Ferris. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  sugar  leg-  | 
islation  passed  the  House  during 
the  waning  moments  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  present  Congress  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  I 
for  the  House  Agricultural  Commit 
tee  to  again  hold  hearings  on  this 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Discuss  Your  Crop  With  Others 


II 


Now  that  the  harvest  is  over,  cane 
farmers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
compare  cane  yields  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  discus- 
sions and  comparisons  of  means, 
methods,  and  techniques  of  produc- 
ing a  cane  crop,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults obtained,  make  excellent  con- 
versation and  are  very  healthy  for 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
factors  and  operations  go  together  to 
produce  a  crop  of  cane.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  descriptive 
words  such  as  good,  poor,  plenty, 
nice,  enough,  small,  and  etc.  have 
different  meanings  to  different 
farmers. 

An  example  of  this  might  be  il- 
lustrated something  like  this: 

First  Farmer:  "I  used  plenty  of 
fertilizer;  and  I  did  a  nice  job  of 
controlling  grass.  I  had  good  stands 
and  did  a  good  job  of  cultivating. 
I  dusted  for  borers.  I  received 
enough  rain;  but  I  produced  only 
20  tons  of  cane  per  acre." 

Second  Farmer:  "I  did  the  same 
thing  and  had  the  same  weather, 
but  I  was  lucky;  I  made  24  tons  of 
cane  per  acre." 

Third  Farmer:  "I  did  about  the 
same  thing  as  you  two,  but  I  made 
a  much  better  yield  of  cane  per 
acre.  I  used  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
on  all  plant  cane,  90  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen on  all  my  stubble,  and  I 
added  phosporous  to  that  strip  of 
sandy  soil  in  front  of  my  house. 
Mr.  Calandro  said  that  Dr.  Peevy 
from  L.  S.  U.  said  that  piece  of  land 
needed  phosporous.  I  used  chemi- 
cals for  Johnson  grass  and  followed 


the  instructions.  I  dusted  for  borers 
for  second  and  third  generations  on 
the  front  of  my  place.  Dusting 
wasn't  necessary  on  the  other  half. 
I  had  an  occasional  two  foot  gap  in 
my  1st  stubble  with  slightly  more 
gaps  in  the  second  stubble.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  gap  in 
the  plant  cane  at  lay-by-time.  I  had 
rains  that  prevented  cultivation  for 
one  week  in  April,  one  two  inch 
rain  in  May,  a  one  inch  rain  the 
1st  week  in  June  and  about  three 
inches  of  rain  about  two  weeks 
later.  During  July  and  August  rains 
occurred  every  two  or  three  weeks. 
One  three  inch  rain  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September  delayed  planting 
operations  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  I  stopped  cultivation  the  1st 
week  in  June  with  a  clean  well 
prepared  row.  The  use  of  chlor- 
dane,  at  planting  time  last  year,  on 
those  20  acres  of  real  heavy  black 
land  near  the  woods  coupled  with 
65%  of  my  crop  in  44-101  pushed 
my  average  up  from  27.2  tons  t6 
35.3  tons  of  cane  per  acre  this 
year.  By  the  way,  I  planted  some 
heat-treated  seed  this  year,  too." 

First  farmer  to  third  farmer: 
"You  did  more  than  I  did.  I  ap- 
plied about  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  to  my  plant  cane  and  about 
65  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to 
the  stubble.  I  only  dusted  for  the 
second  generation  borers  and  then 
I  only  dusted  2  applications. 

"I     used  the  hand  hoe  once  and 

knifed-out    Johnson    grass    once    at 

lay-by.     I    didn't    get    any    rain    in 

June  but  I  got  three  rains  in  April 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Senate  hearings  on  the  Sugar  Bill 
H.  R.  7030  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 
January  16th.  Because  of  the  tax 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Democrat 
of  Virginia,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  requested  witnesses  to 
confine  their  oral  testimony  to  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
and  to  file  briefs  on  any  points 
which  cannot  be  covered  in  that 
length  of  time.  He  said  that  all  in- 
terested parties  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear.  To  date  some 
fourteen  witnesses  have  filed  ap- 
pearance notices  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Byrd  said  he 
hoped  to  conclude  the  hearings  and 
report  out  a  bill  within  a  week. 

Honorable  True  Morse,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Henry  Holland  and 
Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  testify  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Frank  A.  Kemp,  President, 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company  of 
Denver,  Colorado  will  appear  as 
spokesman  for  the  United  States 
Sugar  Industry.  Mr.  Kemp  will  rep- 
resent the  Beet  growers  and  proc- 
essors from  twenty  -  two  states ; 
Mainland  Cane  processors  and  grow- 
ers; the  Association  of  Sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Puerto  Rico ;  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Producers  Association  and 
the  Cane  Refiners  Association. 

No  serious  opposition  to  the  do- 
mestic provisions  of  the  Bill  is  an- 
ticipated, although  one  or  twro  wit- 
nesses, who  represent  certain  indus- 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


trial  users,  may  speak  against  it. 
The  administration  and  the  sugar 
industry  are  in  complete  accord  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  a 
majority,  forty-nine  members  of  the 
Senate  have  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing prompt  amendment  of  the  Sugar 
Act. 

The  big  bone  of  contention  will  be 
the  division  of  that  part  of  the  do- 
metsic  sugar  market  (45%)  which 
will  be  allotted  to  Cuba  and  other 
foreign  sugar  producing  countries. 
Since  1947  Cuba  has  enjoyed  96% 
of  the  entire  growth  of  the  U.  S. 
sugar  market.  Under  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  law  a  part  of  this 
growth  in  their  own  market  (55%) 
will  be  restored  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  State  Department  has 
proposed  that  the  remaining  45% 
be  divided  60%  to  Cuba  and  40% 
to  other  foreign  countries.  Mexico, 
Peru,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  other  countries  which  do 
not  like  the  State  Department's  pro- 
posed allocation  will  hotly  contest 
Cuba  for  a  greater  share. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress  January  9th 
said:  "The  legislation  to  renew  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
should  promptly  be  completed.  The 
Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  to 
give  producers,  as  well  as  foreign 
suppliers  and  the  entire  sugar  in- 
dustry, as  much  advance  notice  as 
possible  in  planning  their  Opera- 
tions." 

Senate  leaders  hope  to  bring  the 
Sugar  Bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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SUGAR  CANE  WEED  AND  CRASS  CONTROL  SURVEY 

By  Denver  T.  Loupe,  E.  R.  Stamper,  and  County  Agents  as  listed  in 

Table  I  cooperating 


A  recent  belt-wide  survey  showed 
that  120,193  acres  of  cane,  or  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  are 
under  a  complete  chemical  weed  and 
grass  control  program,  and  that 
73,473  acres,  or  28  per  cent  are 
under  a  program  in  which  2,4-D 
alone  is  used.  This  gives  a  total  of 
193,666  acres  or  73.8  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  cane  acreage  on  which 
chemical  weed  and  grass  control  is 
being  used. 

These  figures  are  from  a  survey 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  County  Agents.  The  purpose  was 
to  obtain  factual  information  on  this 
important  phase  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction. It  is  hoped  that  this  survey 
will  supply  a  complete  picture  of 
weed  control  work  and  point  out  the 
ways  in  which  chemical  weed  and 
grass  control  work  can  be  increased. 

Table  I  gives  the  acreage  by  par- 
ishes. In  some  cases  there  are  dif- 
ferences between  the  figures  in 
Column  3  and  those  in  Column  2. 
The  figures  in  Column  2  are  the 
acres  harvested  for  sugar  in  1954 
and  are  obtained  from  A.S.C.  rec- 
ords. These  figures  were  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  survey  was 
made  and  therefore  the  agents  in 
some  cases  used  the  previous  year's 
figures.  Some  figures  as  given  by 
the  agents  include  all  acres  planted 
to  sugar  cane,  both  harvested  and 
that  used  for  seed.  It  can  also  be 
seen  that  in  some  cases  the  figures 
were  reported  to  the  nearest  hun- 
dred. Even  though  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, the  total  acres  listed  are 
about  equal.  Therefore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  survey  and  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  the  figures  as 
listed  will  suffice. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do 
you  attribute  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  yield  of  cane  in  your  par- 
ish to  the  use  of  chemicals  for  weed 
and  grass  control?"  four  agents 
definitely  stated  that  use  of  chemi- 


cals did  increase  yields.  Eight 
others  gave  it  a  partial  vote,  say- 
ing that  even  though  the  use  of 
chemicals  for  control  of  weeds  and 
grasses  did  help,  there  were  also 
other  factors  that  influenced  the 
yields  of  sugar  cane.  Six  agents 
said  they  did  not  attribute  the  de- 
crease or  increase  in  yield  to  use 
of  chemicals. 

Comments  on  the  present  program 
varied  greatly.  However,  some  of 
the  most  important  points  are  sum- 
marized below: 

In  good  years  —  that  is,  moist 
springs,  when  a  complete  program 
is  followed,  satisfactory  results  are 
obtained.  In  numerous  instances, 
it  was  indicated  that  certain  steps 
of  the  program  were  omitted,  there- 
by making  the  total  program  inef- 
fective. 

In  some  instances,  observations 
indicated  that  the  type  and  size 
nozzles  used  were  inadequate  to  give 
the  necessary  coverage.  Also,  in 
some  cases  where  the  right  nozzles 
were  used,  improper  care  and  main- 
tenance of  nozzles  made  them  in- 
adequate for  the  job  at  hand.  Good 
coverage  and  the  application  of  the 
amounts  of  chemicals  as  recom- 
mended were  not  attained.  This 
brings  out  the  fact  that  not  only  is 
the  proper  size  nozzle  important, 
but  care  and  maintenance  also  be- 
come governing  factors. 

In  some  areas,  where  other  crops 
were  grown  that  are  effected  by 
2,4-D,  the  complete  program  was 
not  followed  and  results  were  not 
satisfactory. 

From  these  comments  and  from 
practical  observations,  it  can  be 
said  that  under  normal  conditions 
a  complete  weed  and  grass  control 
program  is  beneficial.  This  com- 
plete program  includes  fallow  plow- 
ing and  fall  and  spring  applications 
of  chemicals  following  practices 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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recommended  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Not 
only  will  weeds  and  grasses  be  con- 
trolled, but  additional  advantages 
can  be  expected.  By  controlling 
grass  and  weeds,  plant  population 
is  increased  and  competition  with 
the  sugar  cane  plant  for  food  and 
water  is  eliminated.  Better  tilth  of 
the  soil  is  attained,  making  possible 
efficiency  of  fertilizers,  and  aiding 
drainage. 

A  complete  program  followed  for 
several  years  will  also  make  possi- 
ble the  use  of  a  better  rotation  pro- 
gram whereby  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  can  be  main- 
tained.    In    some    cases    where    the 


size  and  type  of  the  operation  war- 
rant, sheep  grazing  and  pasture 
rotations  have  been  developed  and 
satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a 
weed  and  gass  control  program  is 
only  one  phase  of  sugar  cane  pro- 
duction, as  is  fertilization  and  as  is 
selection  of  varieties.  Research  has 
supplied  us  with  a  workable  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  complete  program  and 
should  be  followed  as  such  if  the 
grower  is  to  get  his  dollars  worth. 
Failure  to  follow  the  complete  pro- 
gram as  recommended  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  the  total  sugar  produc- 
tion program. 


TABLE  I 


in 


IV 


PARISH,   COUNTY  AGENT 

ACRES  HARVESTED 
FOR  SUGAR  -  1954 

ACRES  REPORTED 
Br  C.  A. 

ACRES  UNDER 
COMPLETE  PROGRAM 

ACRES  UNDER 
2,4-D  FROGRAN 

1. 

Ascension,   Claude  Songy 

12,062.2 

12,092 

10,000 

2,000+" 

2. 

Assumption,  E.  J.  Lousteau 

25,651.4 

32,385 

30,000 

12,000* 

3. 

Avoyelles,   K.  J.   Oucote 

1,517.2 

3,500 

1,000 

850 

4. 

Iberia,   W.  E.   Williams 

33,787.6 

39,000 

10,000 

15,000 

5. 

Iberville,   Edward  Burleigh 

16,537.2 

16,000 

14,000 

— 

6. 

Lafourche,   C.  J.  Arceneaux 

23,735.7 

30,00c 

10,000 

5,000 

7. 

Pointe  Coupee,  A.   B.  Curet 

8,180.6 

8,180 

3,300 

1,300 

8. 

Rapides,   W.   L.  Roark 

645.1 

675 

68 

— 

9. 

St.   Charles,  A.  J.  helancon,   Jr. 

1,369.1 

2,106 

650 

1,200* 

10. 

St.  James,  Kermit   Coulon 

14,599.5 

18,237 

12,800 

1,828* 

11. 

St.  John,  V.  0.  Calandro 

12,336.1 

13,239 

6,000 

4,000* 

12. 

St.   Landry,   A.  K.  Smith,  Jr. 

121.6 

600 

— 

50 

13. 

St.  Martin,  Stanley  Angelle 

15,679.7 

17,500 

2,000 

3,000 

14. 

St.  Mary,   F.  J.  DeGravelles 

29,^55.2 

36,000 

5,000 

25,000 

15. 

Terrebonne,   Richard  Sonnier 

29,258.0 

19,036 

5,000 

2,000 

16. 

Vermilion,  Murphy  Veillon 

2,313.5 

2,313 

— 

— 

17. 

i.est  Baton  Rouge,   H.  A.  Webb 

11,194.8 

9,500 

8,400 

245 

IS. 

West  Feliciana,  W.   D.  Magee 

1,696.9 

1,975 

1,975 

- 

TOTALS 

240,141.4 

262,388 

120,193 

73,473 

*  Note :    Acreage   primarily   sprayed    at 
cases  it  may  be  in  addition  to  the  comple 
control  program. 

45. 8:15 

lay-by  for  weed   control; 
te  recommendations  for  a 

28* 

however  in   most 
grass  and  weed 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  114) 
the  Natural   Gas  Bill.    That  debate 
will  begin  January  16th  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Despite  the  boast  of  lobbyists  for 


Cuban  sugar  interests  that  they  will 
repeat  their  performance  of  last 
year  and  successfully  delay  passage 
of  the  proposed  sugar  legislation, 
House  and  Senate  proponents  of  the 
Bill  are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  Bill  and  send  it  to  confer- 
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BREAUX  JOINS  L.  S.  U.  PATHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT  STAFF 

Editor's  Note — We  are  indebted  to  Lawrence  George,  Louisiana  State 
Experiment  Station  Editor,  for  the  following  report: 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Richard 
D.  Breaux  as  assistant  plant  pa- 
thologist to  work  in  the  sugarcane 
breeding  program  being  conducted 
by  the  L,S.U.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  J.  N.  Efferson,  di- 
rector of  the  Station. 

Dr.  Breaux,  whose  technical  train- 
ing has  been  in  the  field  of  plant 
breeding,  has  inaugurated  basic  gen- 
etic research  studies  on  sugarcane 
in  addition  to  performing  plant 
breeding  work  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram which  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  St.  John  P.  Chilton,  head  of 
the  plant  pathology  department  of 
the  Station.  He  is  working  with  Dr. 
Elias  D.  Paliatseas  and  P.  H. 
Dunckelman,  assistant  plant  pa- 
thologists, in  the  breeding  program. 

Reared  on  a  sugarcane  farm  near 
Franklin,  St.  Mary  Parish,  Dr. 
Breaux  was  graduated  from  the 
Franklin  High  School  in  1946.  He 
was  awarded  the  B.S.  degree  in  gen- 
eral agriculture  by  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute  in  1949  and  in 
September  1949  began  graduate 
studies  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  awarded  the 
M.S.  degree  in  agronomy  in  1951. 
He  completed  requirements  for  his 
Ph.D.  in  the  agronomy  department 
at  L.S.U.  in  1953,  served  in  the 
Army  from  October  1953  to  August 


1955,  and  joined  the  Experiment 
Station  staff  as  assistant  plant  pa- 
thologist on  Sept.  1,  1955. 

Dr.  Breaux  is  married  to  the 
former  Laurel  Watkins  of  Jeaner- 
ette.  They  have  one  child,  a  one- 
year-old  son. 

The  addition  of  Dr.  Breaux  to  the 
Experiment  Station  staff  reflects 
the  increased  emphasis  being  placed 
by  the  Station  on  the  sugar  cane 
breeding  program,  which  is  aimed 
at  the  development  of  better  varie- 
ties for  Louisiana  cane  growers, 
Dr.  Efferson  pointed  out. 


ence  after  no  more  than  one  day's 
consideration.  How  long  it  will  take 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
agree  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
wishful  thinkers  believe  the  Bill  will 
be  on  President  Eisenhower's  desk 
for  signature  by  March  1st. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  113) 
and   one   two-inch   on  the   third   of 
May.      I    didn't    lay-by    until    two 
weeks    after    you.     I    broke    a    few 


canes  but  it  didn't  seem  to  hurt  the 
cane  any.  I'm  just  getting  started 
in  C.P.  44-101;  it  looks  like  a  good 
cane.  I  didn't  get  as  much  dirt  up 
to  the  cane  as  I  wanted  to.  I  got 
the  same  July  rains  you  received 
but  no  rain  fell  in  August.  I  re- 
ceived the  September  rains  as  you 
did.  How  did  Dr.  Peevy  know  you 
needed  phosporous  and  what  is  this 
stuff  called  chlordane?" 

Second  farmer  to  First  and  Third 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the   Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1955-56  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October  13,   1955 

Raws  6.00,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  20,   1955 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  27,   1955 

Raws  5.96,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  November  3,  1955 

Raws  5.95,  Blackstrap  9.845 
Week  ending  November  10,  1955 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  17,  1955 

Raws  5.85,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  24,  1955 

Raws  5.91,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  1,  1955 

Raws  5.94,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  8,  1955 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  10.15 
Week  ending  December  15,  1955 

Raws  5.77,  Blackstrap  10.25 
Week  ending  December  22,  1955 

Raws  5.79,  Blackstrap  10.40 
Week  ending  December  29,  1955 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  10.50 
Week  ending  January  5,  1956 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  12,  1956 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Seasons'  Average  through  January 
12,  1956 

Raws  5.874,  Blackstrap  10.171 
o 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  117) 
Farmer : 

"I  used  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  on 
plant  and  90  pounds  on  stubble 
cane.  I  used  chemicals  but  I  waited 
too  long  after  shaving  and  off- 
barring  before  I  sprayed.  I  still 
have  some  real  gappy  stubble  of 
C.P.  34-120.  I  have  about  35%  of 
my  crop  in  C.P.  44-101.  I'm  going 
out  of  34-120.  I'm  planning  to  use 
44-101  on  all  heavy  soil  next  plant- 
ing time  and  I'm  going  to  try  chlor- 
dane.   I  dusted  for  second  generation 


borers  only,  but  I  made  four  applica- 
tions. I  wish  I  would  have  dusted 
for  the  third  generation.  I  didn't 
get  the  rains  you  two  received  in 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son. How  can  I  get  heat  treated 
seed?  I  hear  it  is  going  to  pay  off. 
I've  been  told  that  heat-treated  seed 
comes  up  in  a  hurry,  marks  the  row 
very  wide,  and  increases  yields  in 
the  field." 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  doing 
one  operation  well  will  certainly  in- 
crease yields;  doing  two  things  well 
will  further  increase  yields.  In 
many  cases,  however,  these  things 
do  not  show  up  as  an  increase  over 
a  neighbor  who  handles  the  same 
two  operations  not  as  well.  The  rea- 
son for  this  can  be  explained  many 
times  by  compensating  errors.  One 
farmer  does  two  operations  well. 
He  does  a  good  job  of  planting  and 
he  makes  sure  that  he  uses  fertilizer 
recommendations.  This  farmer  is 
not  impressed  with  chemical  weed 
and  borer  control.  He  thinks  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  make  a  good 
planting,  use  fertilizer  recommenda- 
tions, and  cultivate  once  or  twice. 
He  makes  21  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 
The  other  farmer  is  not  as  careful 
about  planting  and  doesn't  use  but 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  plant  cane 
and  60  pounds  in  stubble.  This 
farmer,  nevertheless,  follows  weed 
and  borer  control  measures  to  the 
letter.  This  farmer  also  produced 
21  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Take  the  good  of  both,  combine 
on  one  farm  and  yield  must  in- 
crease. 

Talk  your  crop  over  with  as  many 
people  as  you  can,  check  with  Coun- 
ty Agents  and  others  before  trying 
something  new.  Remember  a  good 
job  of  farming  many  times  will 
compensate  for  poor  weather. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  112) 
legislation.     It    will    be    necessary, 
however,  for  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees    to    iron    out    the    differ- 
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ences,  if  any,  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  the  new 
legislation  and  this  could  result  in 
some  delay  in  its  final  adoption. 

The  salient  features  of  new  sugar 
legislation  proposed  by  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  are: 

1.  That  beginning  in  1956  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  areas  will 
again  share  among  themselves  their 
historic  55  percent  of  the  growth 
of  the  U.  S.  sugar  market  over  a 
base  consumption  of  8,350,000  short 
tons. 

2.  That  the  five  domestic  sugar 
producing  groups  will  share  this  55 
percent  of  annual  U.  S.  sugar  mar- 
ket growth  as  follows: 

(a)  The  first  188,000  short  tons 
--of  this  amount  the  first  165,000 
short  tons,  51.5  percent  to  the  Do- 
mestic Beet  Sugar  Area  and  48.5 
percent  to  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area;  the  next  20,000  tons  to  Puer- 
to Rico;  and  the  next  3,000  tons  to 
the  Virgin  Islands — and 

(b)  Above  188,000  short  tons— 
to  the  five  Domestic  Sugar  Produc- 
ing Areas  on  the  basis  of  their 
fixed  quotas  for  1955  plus  the  re- 
spective amounts  added  thereto  out 
of  the  first  188,000  tons  as  above 
provided. 

3.  That  beginning  in  1956  for- 
eign countries,  exclusive  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  will  share 
among  themselves  45  percent  of  the 
growth  of  the  U.  S.  sugar  market 
over  the  base  consumption  of  8,350,- 
000  short  tons. 

4.  That  beginning  in  1956  the 
quantities  of  direct  consumption 
sugar  which  may  be  brought  in  an- 
nually from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
will,  as  provided  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  their  respective 
quotas  are  increased  by  the  "growth 
formula." 

5.  That  deficits  in  any  Domestic 
Sugar  Producing  Area  in  any  year 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
"growth  formula"  will,  as  provided 


in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  be 
prorated  to  the  other  Domestic 
Sugar  Producing  Areas  on  the  basis 
of  their  then  quotas  to  the  extent 
that  such  domestic  areas  can  utilize 
such  deficits  before  any  such  defi- 
cits are  prorated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

6.  That  the  definitions  of  "raw" 
and  "direct  consumption"  sugar  and 
of  sugar  which  is  "further  refined 
and  otherwise  improved  in  quality" 
will,  as  provided  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  be  revised  to  reflect 
recent  technological  developments. 

7.  That  the  cost-of-living  formula, 
in  Section  201  of  the  Act,  will,  as 
provided  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  be  put  on  the  now  generally 
accepted  1947-49  base. 

8.  That  the  law  will  be  extended 
through  December  31,  1962. 

Farm  Forum  Jan.  26  and  27 

Our  good  friend  Ralph  W.  Brown, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans  Area, 
and  also  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Farm  Forum,  has  asked  us  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Farm 
Forum  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
on  January  26th  and  27th  at  the 
Jung  Hotel. 

The  theme  for  the  forum  will  be 
"Facing  Economic  Facts  in  South- 
ern Agriculture."  There  will  be  out- 
standing farm  leaders  and  agricul- 
turists to  discuss  poultry,  livestock, 
cotton,  rice,  sugarcane,  and  other 
farm  topics. 

Two  panel  discussions  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Forum.  The  first  will 
be  on  whether  the  farmer  is  getting 
a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar, which  we  know  the  answer  to 
already,  and  the  other  is  "what  is 
the  answer  to  declining  farm  in- 
come", which,  believe  it  or  not,  we 
don't  know  the  answer  to  already. 

Remember  the  dates,  January 
26th  and  27th.  And  the  place,  the 
Jung  Hotel  in  New  Orleans. 


January  15,  1956 
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Weed     control    in   cane 

cost    less  - 
lasts   longer  with 

DuPont  KarmexW 

HERBICIDE 

Just  one  application  of  "Karmex"  W  kills  most  annual 
weeds  and  grasses.  Regrowth  is  prevented  for  weeks  be- 
cause "Karmex"  W  has  long  residual  effect  in  the  soil. 

Low  rates  give  excellent  control.  Band  applications  of 
"Karmex"  W  are  effective  at  rates  as  low  as  1  to  1% 
pounds  per  acre.  Saving  time  and  labor  with  "Karmex" 
W  cuts  the  cost  of  your  entire  weed  control  program. 

Season-long  control  for  non-crop  areas.  At  heavier  rates, 
"Karmex"  W  stops  weed  growth  for  months  — on  ditch- 
banks,  headlands,  and  around  mill  yards  and  sidings. 

Du  Pont  "Karmex"  is  a  wettable  powder  that  mixes  easily 
with  water.  It  is  low  in  toxicity  to  people  and  livestock, 
non-flammable,  and  non-corrosive  to  equipment.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  the  nearest  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  office.  In  Houston:  1100  East  Holcombe  Blvd., 
Houston  25,  Texas,  and  in  Atlanta:  739  West  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

On  all  chemicals,  follow  label  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


Sugar  Legislation 

Sugar  legislation  passed  another 
milestone  on  January  23rd  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  law  of  the  land, 
when  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee approved  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act  and  turned  the  job  of 
writing  its  report  over  to  Senator 
Russell  Long. 

Joe  Ferris  covers  the  main  points 
of  the  new  legislation  in  his  Wash- 
ington report  on  page  126  of  this 
issue. 

After  the  Senate  adopts  the  Com- 
mittee report,  which  seems  to  be  a 
pretty  sure  bet  at  this  writing,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  meet  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  legislation 
passed  last  summer  by  the  House 
and  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Just  how  long  this  will  take  is 
anybody's  guess. 

The  Marketing  Hearing 

The  Hearing  to  determine  the  mill 
marketing  allotments  that  will  be 
given  to  the  individual  Louisiana 
and  Florida  processors  this  year 
was  conducted  as  per  schedule  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  19th.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  International  House  and  was 
very  well  attended. 

The  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Gov- 
ernment versions  of  the  best  way  to 
divide  the  Mainland  Cane  sugar 
quota  among  the  51  Louisiana  and 
Florida  sugar  mills  were  read  into 
the  record  and  Herb  Folken,  repre- 
senting the  Government,  took  all  the 
information  back  to  Washington  for 
further  study.  Frequent  recesses 
slowed  the  Hearing  considerably  but 


it   was    over   by   mid-afternoon    de- 
spite the  delays. 

The  Farm  Forum 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  ninth  annual  Southern  Farm 
Forum  held  in  New  Orleans  on 
January  26th  and  27th  and  enjoyed 
the  proceedings  very  much.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Facing 
Economic  Facts  In  Southern  Agri- 
culture". 

The  Southern  Farm  Forum  is  an 
annual  affair  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New 
Orleans  Area  and  its  object  is  to 
give  farming  leaders  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  each 
other.  F.  A,  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  made  a  talk  about  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  industry  and  we  are 
printing  what  he  had  to  say  begin- 
ning on  page  127  of  this  issue. 

Other  farming  subjects  discussed 
were  poultry,  by  Fred  L.  Gaddis, 
President  of  the  Mississippi  Poultry 
Improvement  Association;  livestock, 
by  Jim  W.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of 
the  Texas  Livestock  and  Marketing 
Association ;  and  cotton,  by  Joseph 
H.  Moss,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Cotton  Division  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  USDA. 

We  were  particularly  interested 
in  a  panel  discussion  on  the  answer 
to  declining  farm  income.  R.  J. 
Badeaux,  Director  of  Organization 
of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Clint  H.  Johns,  County 
Agent  from  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
N.  D.  Morgan,  farmer  and  South- 
(Continued  on  page   134) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Research  and  Extension 

Each  year  County  Agents  from 
the  sugar  cane  producing  parishes 
meet  with  the  sugar  cane  scientists 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Such  a  meeting  wias  held  in  late 
January  in  the  Agricultural  Audi- 
torium in  Thibodaux. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  have  the  scientists  pre- 
sent results  of  research  of  the  past 
year  and  have  agents  ask  questions 
on  the  work  and  to  make  suggestions 
on  future  work.  More  specifically, 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  increase 
cane  yields.  The  theme  throughout 
the  entire  day's  meeting  was,  "How 
can  the  Louisiana  cane  farmers  be 
better  served  by  Research  and  the 
Extension  Service?" 

Not  too  many  years  ago  one  re- 
search worker  wrote  in  a  joking 
way  an  article  which  discussed  all 
the  recommendations  to  farmers. 
The  article  presented  yields  of  50 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  that  could  be 
theoretically  obtained  by  a  farmer 
if  all  recommendations  were  put  into 
practice.  At  the  time  yields  of  35 
to  40  tons  of  cane  per  acre  were  far 
from  reached,  and  50  tons  was  ab- 
surd. The  State  average  for  the  time 
was  about  18  or  19  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  Today  24 V2  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  is  the  State  average,  and  the 
industry's  sights  are  set  higher. 

Today  the  same  article  is  still 
interesting  and  amusing,  but  30  to 
35  tons  of  cane  per  acre  are  not  out 
of  reach  and  50  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  are  no  longer  absurd.     Many 


Louisiana  cane  farmers  average 
30  to  35  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
farms  100  acres  in  size  to  as  much 
as  900  acres  in  size.  A  number  of 
tracts  of  land  on  certain  farms  pro- 
duce as  much  as  50  tons  of  cane  per 
acre.  How  was  this  done? 

Nature  in  1955  was  kind,  but  the 
Louisiana  cane  industry  was  not  so 
blessed  in  1953  and  1954.  Very 
good  yields  also  occurred  in  those 
years.  The  answer  is  on  the  farm. 
Cane  farmers  are  taking  the  recom- 
mendations from  Research  and  the 
Extension.  These  operations  are 
being  put  into  service  to  produce 
more  cane.  The  recommendations 
are  being  accepted  more  and  more 
each  year  as  is  evidenced  by  ever 
increasing  yields. 

Many  farmers  feel  that  Research 
and  Extension  are  something  far  in 
the  distance  and  many  miles  from 
the  farm.  Actually  Research  and 
Extension  are  to  some  extent  on 
every  farm  in  the  cane  belt.  If  a 
farmer  uses  store  bought  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  any  newly  released  vari- 
ety, chemical  weed  control  measures, 
or  any  method  of  borer  control 
measures  either  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal, then  that  farmer  has  made  use 
of  the  services  of  Research  and  Ex- 
tension. Therefore  Research  and  Ex- 
tension are  on  the  farm. 

Many  farmers  think  that  cane  ex- 
periments are  all  done  in  a  labora- 
tory and  then  either  in  pots  or  on 
very  small  plots.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  experiments  are 
done  on  fairly  large  plots  and  on 
sugar  farms  in  almost  every  Parish. 
(Continued  on  page  134) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
January  23rd,  approved  amend- 
ments extending  the  Sugar  Act  for 
six  years,  with  a  growth  formula 
of  55  %  for  domestic  producers  and 
45%  for  foreign  suppliers. 

The  formula  would  begin  at 
8,350,000  tons,  the  current  estimate 
of  U.  S.  sugar  consumption  for 
1956. 

The  first  165,000  tons  of  the  do- 
mestic share  of  the  increase  will  be 
apportioned  —  51.5%  to  domestic 
beet,  and  48.5%  to  mainland  cane 
producers.  The  next  20,000  tons  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  next  3,000  tons 
to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Any  addi- 
tional increase  will  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  the 
various  domestic  producing  areas. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal,  in 
1956,  Cuba  would  get  43.2%  of  the 
increase  in  consumption  over  8,350,- 
000  tons,  other  countries  1.8%  ;  be- 
ginning in  1957  Cuba  33.8%,  Peru 
4.0%,  Mexico  4.0%,  Dominican  Re- 
public 2.0%  and  other  countries 
1.2%. 

A  few  other  amendments  of  minor 
importance,  mainly  to  make  easier 
the  administration  of  the  law,  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

An  amendment  advocated  by  a 
group  of  industrial  users  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  pricing 
formula  in  Section  201  of  the  Act, 
was  killed  in  the  committee. 

The  Committee  authorized  its 
Chairman,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  to  make  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Bill  after  two  full  days 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


of  hearings,  during  which  testimony 
was  received  from  thirty  witnesses. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  spoke  in  be- 
half of  foreign  countries  which  are 
vying  with  each  other  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  45%. 

Senate  leaders  hope  to  bring  the 
Bill  to  the  Senate  floor  for  debate 
shortly  after  the  final  vote  on  the 
Natural  Gas  Bill,  about  February 
1st. 

Senator  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana 
forecast  quick  passage  by  the  Sen- 
ate. He  said  he  was  confident  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
would  reach  prompt  agreement  on 
the  55% -45%  division  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  big  fight  in  conference 
will  be  on  the  division  of  the  45% 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  Senatorial  team  of  Fulbright 
and  Douglas  have  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  oppose  the  legis- 
lation. Fulbright  has  asked  the  Sug- 
ar Division  for  the  names  of  pro- 
cessors who  receive  conditional  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $100,000,  and 
is  expected  to  make  a  vicious  attack 
on  the  payment  provision  of  the  Act. 
Douglas  will  fight  the  excise  tax, 
claiming  it  increases  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.  Senator  Lehman  of  New 
York,  who  is  up  for  re-election  this 
year,  and  has  a  large  Puerto  Rican 
vote,  is  expected  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  a  greater  white  sugar  quota  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  also  ask  that  Puerto  Rico  share 
sooner  in  the  "growth".  Senator 
Frear  of  Delaware  may  get  into  the 
limelight  by  attacking  the  pricing 
formula. 

(Continued  on  page   134) 
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PRESIDENT  GRAUGNARD  DISCUSSES  SUGAR  PROBLEMS 

Talk  by  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 

League,  before  Southern  Farm  Forum,  New  Orleans,  La. 

January  26,  1956 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry — in  about 
ten  minutes.  This  is  quite  an  as- 
signment since  our  industry  seems 
at  times  to  be  the  most  problemed  in 
all  of  agriculture,  but  I  shall  do 
my  best  not  to  bore  you  by  crying 
too  loud  and  too  long. 

To  begin,  our  biggest  problem  is 
one  that  should  be  the  easiest  to 
solve.  I  refer  to  our  burden  of  over- 
quota  sugar.  Despite  the  fact  that 
only  about  half  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  home 
grown,  that  is,  produced  in  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  22  Sugar  Beet  States, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Isles,  we,  in  Louisiana,  have  been 
ordered  to  reduce  our  cane  acreage 
a  total  of  30%  during  the  past  three 
years  in  order  that  foreign  sugars 
may  be  sold  in  our  American  mar- 
kets in  steadily  increasing  amounts. 
The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  with  fixed 
quotas  for  the  Domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas,  coupled  with  the  abili- 
ty of  farmers  to  produce  more  cane 
per  acre,  has  made  this  acreage  re- 
duction mandatory. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  -  mar- 
kets in  this  Country  belong  primari- 
ly to  our  own  citizens  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  belief  that  I  say  our 
biggest  problem  should  be  the  easi- 
est to  solve.  Unfortunately,  our 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  shared 
by  many  other  interests  and  we 
have  been  forced  to  fight  for  our 
very  existence  during  the  past 
years. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948  is  a  law 
that  grants  each  sugar  producing 
area  supplying  the  United  States  a 
share  of  the  American  Market.  Due 
to  the  increase  in  population,  sugar 
consumption  in  this  Country  has 
risen  from  7,200,000  tons  in  1948 
to  8,400,000  tons  in  1955,  but  de- 
spite   this    increase,    Louisiana    and 


Florida,  which  comprise  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Industry,  have 
been  kept  at  a  fixed  quota  of  500,- 
000  tons  during  the  entire  seven 
year  period.  With  the  exception  of 
176,000  tons  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  all  of  this  1,200,000 
ton  increase  in  consumption  has 
been  given  to  our  foreign  suppliers, 
98%  of  this  increase  going  to  Cuba. 
The  other  domestic  areas  are  faced 
with  problems  similar  to  ours. 

Since  1948  the  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida cane  farmers,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  research,  have  increased 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  to  a  point 
where  the  500,000  ton  marketing  quo- 
ta is  now  pitifully  inadequate.  Last 
year  at  this  time  we  were  working  on 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  that 
would  allow  our  cane  and  beet  farm- 
ers to  share  in  supplying  the  in- 
crease in  sugar  consumption  as  our 
country  grows  and,  after  much 
bickering,  we  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  by  the  House 
that  would  grant  the  domestic  sug- 
are  producers  55  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  consumption,  with  the  re- 
maining 45  percent  divided  among 
the  foreign  countries  supplying  our 
market.  (Where  can  you  find  a  par- 
allel, where  foreign  interests  are  so 
protected?)  This  division  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  but  it  will  not 
solve  our  problem  of  over-quota  sug- 
ar and  acreage  restrictions  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Wash- 
ington where  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  working  on  its  version 
of  new  sugar  legislation  and  we  ex- 
pect the  Senate  to  pass  a  sugar  bill 
in  the  near  future  that  more  or  less 
parallels  the  House  Bill,  all  of  which 
means  that  we  will  be  a  little  better 
off  this  year  and  that  we  may  im- 
prove our  position  a  little  bit  each 
year  thereafter.  The  supposition  is 
(Continued  on  page   133) 
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EXTENSION  ASPECTS  OF  WEED  AND  GRASS 

CONTROL  IN  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 

Denver  T.  Loupe,  Assistant  Agronomist  (Sugarcane)  L.  S.  U. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Prepared  for  and  presented  at  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  Southern 

Weed  Conference,  January  16-18,  1956,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  chemical  program  for  the  con- 
trol of  grasses  and  weeds  in  Louisi- 
ana sugarcane  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  seven  years.  Concerted  ef- 
fort by  Research  and  Extension  has 
been  made  towards  increasing  the 
acceptance  of  this  program  by  the 
sugarcane  farmers. 

During  this  period,  various  tools 
or  teaching  devices  have  been  used, 
some  being  more  effective  than 
others.  Among  the  more  successful 
teaching  aids  have  been  farmers 
and  business  men  Field  Days  and 
Tours,  Demonstration  meetings,  Dis- 


cussion meetings,  Extension-Re- 
search Tours  and  meetings,  circular 
letters,  visual  aids,  news  media,  pub- 
lished information  in  the  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, the  official  bulletin  of  the 
American  Sugarcane  League. 

A  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  acreage  of  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana treated  with  chemicals  for  the 
control  of  grass  and  weeds  during 
1955.  This  survey  was  conducted 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
agents  in  the  eighteen  sugarcane- 
producing  parishes  in  Louisiana. 
The  purpose  was  to  obtain  informa- 


TABLE   1 

Names    of   Parishes    and   County    Agents    cooperating    in    1955    Weed    and    Grass 

Control    Survey;    Acres    in    sugarcane    production;    acres    under    complete 

chemical  control  program;   and   that  acreage  on   which   only   2,4-D 

was   used. 


PARISH,   COUNTY 

ACRES  HARVESTED 
FOR  SUGAR  -  1954 

ACRES  REFORTED 
BY  C.   A. 

ACRES  UNDER 
COMPLETE  PROGRAi: 

ACRES  UNDER 
2,4-D  PROG-RAK 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

1. 

Ascension,   Claude  Songy 

12,062.2 

12,092 

10,000 

2,000* 

2. 

Assumption,   E.  J.   Lousteau 

25,651.4 

32,385 

30,000 

12,000* 

3. 

Avoyelles,   K.  J.   Ducote 

1,517.2 

3,500 

1,000 

850 

4. 

Iberia,  W.  E,  Williams 

33,787.6 

39,000 

10,000 

15,000 

5. 

Iberville,  Edvard  Burleigh 

16,537.2 

16,000 

14,000 

— 

6. 

Lafourche,   C.  J.  Arceneaux 

23,735.7 

30,000 

10,000 

5,000 

7. 

Point e  Coupee,  A.   B.   Curet 

8,180.6 

8,180 

3,300 

1,300 

8. 

Rapides,  W.   L.   Roark 

645.1 

675 

68 

- 

9. 

St.   Charles,   A.   J.  Lelancon, 

Jr. 1,369.1 

2,106 

650 

1,200* 

10. 

St.  James,   Kemit  Coulon 

14,599.5 

18,287 

12,800 

1,828* 

11. 

St.   John,   V.   0.   C.landro 

12,336.1 

13,239 

6,000 

4,000* 

12. 

St.   Landry,   A.   K.  Smith,  Jr. 

121.6 

600 

- 

50 

13. 

St.  ivirtin,   Stanley  Angelle 

15,679.7 

17,500 

2,000 

3,000 

14. 

St.  Kary,   P.   J.   DeGravelles 

29,455.2 

36,000 

5,000 

25,000 

15. 

Terrebonne,    Richard  Sonnier 

29,258.0 

19,036 

5,000 

2,000 

16. 

Vermilion,  Kurphy  Veillon 

2,313.5 

2,313 

- 

~ 

17. 

West   Baton  Rouge,    11.   A.   Webb 

11,194.8 

9,500 

8,400 

245 

18. 

West   Feliciana.    W.   D.   1-a/^ee 

1,696.9 

1.975 

1.975 



TOTAL   (Acres): 

240,141.4 

262,388 

120,193 

73,473 

perce;;:  of  reforted  ack^: 

45.8 

28. 

*  Note :  Acreage  primarily  sprayed 
cases  it  may  be  in  addition  to  the  r 


at  lay-by  for  weed  control;   however  in  most 
ecommended  grass  and  weed  control  program. 
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tion  concerning  the  acceptance  of 
this  important  phase  of  sugarcane 
production. 

Results  of  this  survey  are  shown 
in  Table  l.1  It  shows  that  120,193 
acres  of  cane,  or  45.8%  of  the  total 
acreage,  carry  out  a  complete  (rec- 
ommendation of  L.S.U.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station)  chemical  grass 
and  weed  control  program  and  that 
73,473  acres,  or  28%  was  using 
2,4-D  alone,  or  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations. A  total  of  193,666  acres 
or  73.8%  of  the  sugarcane  acreage 
was  using  some  type  of  chemical 
grass  and  weed  control  program. 

Comments  obtained  from  the 
agents  cooperating  in  this  survey 
indicated  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions a  complete  grass  and  weed 
control  program  is  most  beneficial 
in  producing  sugarcane.  A  complete 
program,  as  referred  to,  includes 
fallow  plowing  and  fall  and  spring 
applications  of  chemicals  following 
practices  recommended  by  the  L.  S. 
U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Not  only  will  grasses  and  weeds  be 
controlled,  but  additional  benefits 
can  be  expected.  By  controlling 
grasses  and  w;eeds,  sugarcane  plant 
population  is  increased  and  compe- 
tition from  the  weeds  are  eliminated 
for  food,  water  and  sunlight.  The 
eliminations  of  weeds  and  grass 
makes  possible  better  cultivation, 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  fertiliz- 
ers and  aiding  in  drainage.  In  ad- 
dition, by  eliminating  grasses  and 
weeds,  a  better  rotation  program  is 
possible  whereby  the  organic  matter 
content  of  the  soil  can  be  main- 
tained. 

As  in  all  phases  of  chemical  grass 


and  weed  control,  research  is  con- 
tinually looking  for  something  more 
practical.  During  1955,  in  further- 
ance of  the  research  and  educational 
responsibilities,  trial  demonstrations 
for  controlling  weeds  and  grass  on 
sugarcane  farms  were  set  up.  These 
demonstrations  afforded  county 
agents  and  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  try  a  promising  new  chemical  as 
a  herbicide  under  the  supervision 
of  research  workers  prior  to  it  be- 
ing recommended  for  use.  This  ap- 
proach not  only  supplied  research 
workers  with  supporting  data,  but 
it  also  gave  the  agents  and  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  this 
chemical  as  a  herbicide,  make  obser- 
vations, and  obtain  useful  and  per- 
tinent data. 

Upon  request  by  the  agents,  50 
pounds  of  Dalapon  for  each  agent 
was  made  available  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  This  material 
was  applied  on  stubble  cane  at  the 
suggested  rate  of  3  to  5  pounds  per 
acre.  Sixteen  agents  out  of  eighteen 
put  out  trial  demonstrations.  In 
some  cases  there  were  more  than 
one  demonstration  in  a  given  parish. 
Of  these  sixteen  there  were  eight 
information  requested,  while  5  of  16 
got  complete  information  including 
sucrose  and  yields.  The  results  of 
sucrose  determinations  of  these  tri- 
als are  shown  in  Table  2. 

The  results  in  Table  2  show  that 
even  though  the  sucrose  of  the  check 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  treated 
demonstration  plots,  the  trend  in  in- 
crease throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son is  comparable. 

Table  3  gives  the  yield  in  tons 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  2 

The   Effect  of  Dalapon   on   Sucrose   of   Stubble   Sugarcane   in   Demonstrations 

Conducted   by   County   Agents — 1955 


Treatment  and 
Rate /A ere 

St.  Marv 

Iberia 

St.  John 

Assumption 
1             2 

Ascension 
1           2 

Iberville 

Ave.  All 
Parishes 

Check 
Dalapon  4#  (Early  Oct.) 

Check 
Dalapon  4#  (Late  Nov.) 

11.44 

10.62 

13.75 
13.12 

8.84 
9.02 

13.42 
12.68 

10.16 
8.36 

12.65 
11.64 

10.47       9.01 
7.86      7.61 

10.31     13.79 
8.90    13.44 

9.12     10.11 
9.71     10.32 

10.49     10.30 
10.76     10.27 

8.42 
9.04 

10.92 
10.03 

9.70 
9.07 

11.95 
11.36 
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per  acre  and  pounds  of  96°  recover- 
able sugar  per  acre.  Averages  of 
five  parishes  show  an  increase  of 
1.5  tons  per  acre  of  sugarcane  in 
the  Dalapon  treated  plots  compared 
to  the  check.  There  was  an  increase 
of  90  pounds  per  acre  of  sugar"  in 
the  Dalapon  plots  as  compared  to 
the  check. 

These  demonstrations,  as  well  as 
tours,  meetings,  and  other  activities, 
are  intended  to  bring  about  a  more 
unified  approach  to  the  grass  and 
weed  control  problems  in  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana.  As  an  example,  re- 
sults and  observations  prior  to,  and 
during  1955,  revealed  that  mechani- 
cal application  of  chemicals  as  her- 
bicides was  in  some  cases  cause  of 
inefficient  grass  and  weed  control. 
An  attempt  to  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem will  be  made  by  emphasizing 
mechanical  application  and  care  of 
spray  equipment  in  1956.  This  will 
be  accomplished  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Agricultural  Engineering  per- 
sonnel of  the  Extension  Service 
along  with  the  present  cooperation 
of  the  research  workers  doing  grass 
and  weed  control  work  with  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

It  might  be  concluded  that  in  do- 
ing chemical  grass  and  weed  control 
work,  as  with  all  other  aspects  of 
sugarcane  work  in  Louisiana,  the 
entire  program  might  be  compared 
to  an  efficient  commercial  chemical 
company.     The    chemical    company's 


organization  is  such  that  it  includes 
Research,  Development  and  Sales. 
In  the  production  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana,  we  have  Research,  L.S.U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  that  information  which  comes 
from  commercial  chemical  com- 
panies' research  organizations.  The 
Extension  Specialist  handles  the  de- 
velopment phase.  He  is  responsible 
to  take  research  finding,  develop  it, 
and  make  it  available  to  the  County 
Agents.  The  County  Agent  along 
with  his  assistants,  associates  and 
leading  farmers  are  our  sales  force. 
They  are  on  the  farm,  selling  the 
sugarcane  grower  recommendations 
and  assisting  him  with  the  practical 
applications  of  these  recommenda- 
tions. We  believe  this  to  be  a  sound 
organizational  setup  requiring  100% 
effort  of  the  cooperating  units  for 
efficient  operation  of  the  things  we 
have  to  use  at  this  time.  We  know 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  100% 
efficiency  is  attained  by  research 
alone.  Our  Extension  organization 
in  the  sugarcane-producing  area  as 
well  as  other  farm  areas  of  Louisi- 
ana aims  to  keep  abreast  with  all 
research  and  give  to  the  farmers 
the  sound,  economical  and  feasible 
application  of  the  developments  of 
that  research. 


1  Data  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3  were  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  E.  R.  Stam- 
per, Assistant  Plant  Pathologist,  L.S.U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
County  Agents  as  listed  in  Table   1. 


TABLE   3 

The   Effect   of   Dalapon   on   Yield   and   Sugar   Per   Acre   on    Stubble    Cane 

in   Demonstrations    Conducted    by    County    Agents — 1955 

Average  all 
Assumption   Iberville   St.  James   Parishes 


Treatment  and  Rate/Acre   St,  Mary   St.  Charles 

Yield  in  Tons  Per  Acre 


Check 
Dalapon  i& 

23.72 
28.46 

23.91 

25.00 

21.95 
21.76 

96°  Sugar  Per  Acre 

24.00 
26.00 

24.  W) 
23.70 

23.5 

25.0 

Check 
Dalapon  Utr 

4417 
5015 

3751 
3923 

4098 
3945 

3410 

3271 

3565 
3536 

3848 

3938 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JAN.  25,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 5.90  5.83                   6.00 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.86  5.80                   5.95 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.28  3.23                   3.18 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mch.  May                   July 

Today 5.37  5.42                    5.52 

1    Month  Ago 5.33  5.39                    5.48 

1    Year  Ago 5.50  5.55                    5.63 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 18,100   tons  13,282    tons 

Godchaux.... 12,638   tons  12,167    tons 

Colonial 18,389   tons  13,455   tons 

Henderson 2,626   tons  2,733   tons 

Southdown None  None 

South  Coast 1,331    tons  None 

Supreme 3,832   tons  3,352   tons 

Totals 56,916   tons  44,989   tons 


SUGAR  INFORMATION  GROUP 

(From  Amsterdam) 


In  Holland,  the  Institution  "Sug- 
ar" has  taken  the  initiative  in 
founding  a  "Sugar  Information 
Group",  composed  of  biochemists, 
nutritionists,  and  other  scientific 
workers  in  the  sugar  and  glucose 
manufacturing  and  using  industries. 

The  programme  embraces  the 
study  and  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  on  the  importance  of 
sugar,  glucose  and  other  refined 
carbohydrates  in  the  nutrition  of 
man  and  animals,  as  well  as  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the 
subject.  The  motive  for  the  setting 
up  of  the  Group  was  the  continuing 
campaign  waged  in  certain  quarters 
to  bring  about  a  reduced  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  in  which  certain 
arguments  —  for  example  the  view 
that  high  consumption  of  sugar  is 
the  cause  of  dental  caries — are  not 
always  used  justifiably.  It  is  com- 
mon also  for  the  results  of  nutri- 
tional research,  as  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned,  to  be  interpreted  a  little 


too  freely.  The  Sugar  Information 
Group  will  base  its  activities  solely 
on  the  results  of  research,  with  no 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  industrial  or 
political  interests. 

Organizations  abroad  which  are 
interested  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the  secretariat  with  a 
view  to  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
formation. The  secretariat  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  C.  Nieman,  c/o  C.I. 
D.L,  42  Henri  Polaklean,  Amster- 
dam, Holland. 


The  objectionable  odor  and  raw 
flavor  of  onion  is  reduced  when  a 
dash  of  sugar  is  added  to  the  cook- 
ing water. 

*     *     * 

The  sugar  created  in  the  leaves 
of  plants  is  the  starting  material 
for  the  starch  in  potatoes,  the  cellu- 
lose and  lignin  of  wood,  the  pro- 
tein of  wheat — even  the  aroma  of 
flowers  and  the  opium  of  a  poppy. 
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Members  of  the  USDA  Sugar  Research  and  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  met 
recently  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  confer  on  research  needs  of  the  sugar  industry. 
Pictured  during  a  pause  in  the  sessions  are,  left  to  right:  William  C.  Prewitt,  vice 
president,  Agriculture,  United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewiston,  Fla.;  Slator  M.  Miller, 
assistant  vice  president,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Harry  Clark,  director,  National  Beet  Growers  Federation,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Omer  W. 
Herrmann,  deputy  administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Perc  A.  Reeve,  director  of  research,  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet 
Sugar  Association,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Charles  B.  Broeg,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Marshall  Goss,  executive  secretary,  Sugar  Research  and  Marketing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, USDA,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dudley 
Smith,  vice  president,  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico,  Washington, 
D.  C;  C.  H.  Fisher,  Chief,  Southern  Utilization  Research  Branch,  ARS,  USDA; 
R.  H.  Walker,  director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College,  Logan,  Utah;  Gordon  Lyons,  executive  manager,  California  Beet  Growers 
Association,  Ltd.,  Stockton,  Calif.;  and  J.  J.  Munson,  president,  The  South  Coast 
Corp.,  Houma,  La.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Labor- 
atory, headquarters  for  sugar  research  in  the  Southern  Utilization  Research  Branch, 
ARS,  USDA. 


Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1955-56  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  13,   1955 

Raws  6.00,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  20,   1955 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending   October  27,    1955 

Raws  5.96,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  November  3,  1955 

Raws  5.95,  Blackstrap  9.845 


Week  ending 

Raws  5.86, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.85, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.91, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.94, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.81, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.77, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.79, 


November  10,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
November  17,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
November  24,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
December  1,   1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
December  8,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.15 
December  15,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.25 
December  22,   1955 
Blackstrap  10.40 
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Week  ending  December  29,  1955 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  10.50 
Week  ending  January  5,  1956 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  12,  1956 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  19,  1956 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  11.20 
Week  ending  January  26,  1956 

Raws  5.87,  Blackstrap  12.00 
Season's    Average   through   Janu- 
ary 26,  1956 

Raws  5.873,  Blackstrap  10.35 


PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  127) 
that  by  1962,  if  sugar  consumption 
increases  as  expected,  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  quota  should  be  about 
635,000  tons.  However,  if  our  yields 
per  acre  keep  increasing,  we  will 
have  to  continue  under  acreage  re- 
strictions through  and  beyond  1962 
despite  the  help  we  will  receive  from 
this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  that 
last  Monday  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  reported  the  proposed 
legislation  favorably  and  we  may 
expect  early  passage  in  the  Senate. 
We  are  still  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Sugar  has  long  been  a  "political 
football".  It  is  amazing  how  the 
slightest  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  is  blown  up  out  of  all  pro- 
portions by  those  people  who  oppose 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Fear 
of  this  reaction  has  caused  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Sugar  Act  to 
hold  the  price  of  sugar  down  to 
almost  ruinous  levels  during  the 
past  two  years.  Raw  sugar  is  avail- 
able in  New  Orleans  today  at  $5.86 
a  hundred  pounds  which  is  46  cents 
less  than  sugar  sold  for  under  Gov- 
ernment price  controls  in  1947. 

The  price  of  everything  that  the 
sugar  farmer  must  buy,  if  he  is  to 
remain  in  business,  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  1947,  and  many  small 
cane  farmers  have  been  forced  out 


of  the  cane  growing  business.  Our 
industry  is,  of  course,  not  alone  in 
this  predicament,  as  every  farmer 
is  feeling  the  squeeze  of  lower  prices 
and  rising  costs,  but  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  much  company  in  our 
misery  does  not  minimize  our  suf- 
fering. The  irony  of  our  plight  is 
that  the  Government  knows  how 
and  has  the  machinery  to,  but  re- 
fuses to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
raise  the  price  of  sugar. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  the  only 
way  to  offset  the  devasting  effect  of 
low  prices  is  to  increase  production 
per  acre.  Our  farmers  have  done 
this  so  well  that  they  are  producing 
as  much  cane  on  246,000  acres  today 
as  they  produced  on  300,000  acres 
in  1952.  We  have  enjoyed  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  of  the  research 
experts  of  both  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Loui- 
siana State  Experiment  Station  to 
attain  this  greatly  increased  effici- 
ency and  we  are,  of  course,  very 
grateful  to  them  for  their  fine 
co-operation. 

Here,  however,  we  are  caught  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue 
sea.  Everytime  we  produce  more 
per  acre  we  add  to  our  surplus, 
which  is  exactly  the  position  that  all 
other  farmers  are  in  at  the  present 
time.  There  we  have  lots  of  com- 
pany but  again  the  pain  remains. 

Looking  into  the  future,  I  would 
like  to  say,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  our  present  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, we  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
industry  have  a  feeling  that  the 
long  time  outlook  for  our  industry 
is  not  as  bleak  as  past  and  the  pres- 
ent conditions  would  indicate.  When 
the  new  sugar  legislation  is  passed 
we  will  at  least  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  growth  of  our  Country  which 
is  a  definite  change  for  the  better. 
We  also  have  our  scientists,  who  will 
continue  their  efforts  to  show  us 
how  to  produce  two  units  where 
one  grew  before. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  John 
Levert,  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  men  of  the  Houma  and 
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L.S.U.  sugar  experiment  stations 
were  among  the  best  scientists  in 
the  world  and  I  heartedly  join  with 
him  in  this  commendation.  We  con- 
fidently expect  these  specialists, 
along  with  those  who  are  working 
to  find  new  uses  for  sugar  and  its 
by-products,  and  the  nation  wide 
sugar  advertising  program,  to  even- 
tually lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness. 
In  the  meantime  we  will  continue 
with  everlasting  gratitude  to  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  things  we 
have. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  125) 

County  Agents  are  always  willing  to 
show  farmers  the  Research  work 
being  done  in  the  Parish. 

The  Research  Staffs  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  profits  made  on  the  farm  and 
it  is  good  to  remember  that  Mr. 
County  Agent  is  both  a  good  friend 
and  an  excellent  adviser. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  126) 

Senate  leaders  have  scheduled  one 
day  only  for  the  debate  on  the  Bill 
and  amendments.  Both  sides  agree 
that  the  Bill  will  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  124) 

west  Agronomist  of  the  American 
Potash  Institute,  and  H.  L.  Wingate, 
President  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  took  part  in  this 
discussion. 

The  highlight  of  the  meeting, 
from  our  point  of  view,  was  the  ad- 
dress by  H.  C.  Sanders,  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service.  Mr.  Sanders  was  the 
speaker  at  the  closing  luncheon  on 
the  27th  and  his  subject  was  "Agri- 
culture and  You".  This  was  a  treat 
we  will  long  remember. 


Visit  Florida 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Lloyd  L.  Lau- 
den,  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Elliott 
Jones,  and  Horace  Nelson  left  New 
Orleans  on  January  30th  to  visit  the 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  USDA  Experi- 
ment Station  and  to  study  cane  con- 
ditions in  the  Florida  fields. 

These  inspections  trip  to  Florida 
that  are  arranged  each  year  by  Mr. 
Munson,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Contact  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  are  paying 
big  dividends.  Mr.  Lauden  will 
probably  tell  you  all  about  this  one 
in  his  column  when  he  gets  back. 

Water  Symposium  Scheduled 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Acting 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
has  asked  us  to  make  the  following 
announcement : 

The  Fifth  Annual  Water  Sym- 
posium will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  February  21  and  22, 
1956  in  Pleasant  Hall  on  the  Louisi- 
ana State  University  Campus. 

Registration  will  be  from  10:00 
to  12:00  on  Tuesday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 21  in  Pleasant  Hall.  The 
Symposium  will  start  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  1 :00  P.  M. 

The  speakers  will  include  Mr.  R. 
A.  Canham,  National  Canners  Assn., 
Washington,  D.  C;  Joseph  E. 
Wheeler,  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers 
Waste  Control  Council,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  Louisiana 
State  University;  E.  W.  Luce,  Na- 
tional Council  for  Stream  Improve- 
ment, Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering, Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  J.  L.  Love,  Superintendent, 
Water  and  Sewage  Department, 
Lafayette,  Louisiana;  Mr.  Max  Lea, 
The  Ethyl  Corporation,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana;  Mr.  W.  F.  Bron- 
dyke,  E.  I.  Dupont,  Orange,  Texas 
and  others. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day night,  February  21,  at  7:00 
P.  M.  in  Hatcher  Hall. 

The    speaker    will    be    Dr.    A.    P. 
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Black,  Department  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

The  Registration  fee  will  be 
$12.00.  This  includes  a  ticket  to  the 
banquet. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLISf  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


MM£  SUU,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 

and  many 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


othe 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 


Ttftf/tAL   SUPPLY  HOUSf  SOUTH  SIMCt  f*7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □    100  □    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour.  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite-and  weight-under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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FUNK'S  G-740  MADE  MANY  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SUGAR  BELT 

IN  1956 

G-740  produced  high  yields  of  top  quality  grain.  G-740  stands  well  and 
is  an  excellent  corn  for  harvesting  both  mechanically  and  by  hand. 
Funk  G-740's  standability  and  large  ears  make  it  less  expensive  to 
harvest  than  any  other  corn.   Farmers  like  the  large  dent  type  ears. 


BE  SURE  TO  PLANT  FUNK'S  G--THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST 
NAME  IN  HYBRID  CORN. 

Funk's  G-Hybrids  interplanted  with  soybeans  are  both  a  cash  crop  and  a  soil  building 
crop.  Corn  stalks  and  beans  turned  under  actually  return  more  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  than  beans  alone  and,  with  modern  corn  pickers,  Funk's  G-Hybrids  can  be 
harvested  in  time  to  fallow  the  land  and  still  plant  cane.  Why  not  get  that  extra 
profit  from  your  land,  improving  it  at  the  same  time.  Good  corn  yields  are  being 
made  in  Louisiana  with  new  G-hybrids  planted  thick  and  fertilized  properly.  This 
higher  level  of  production  is  made  possible  as  a  result  of  Funk's  research,  which  has 
developed  corn  that  will  stand  up  under  these  crowded  conditions  and  still  produce 
high  yields. 

New  marketing  facilities  are  available  which  have  shelling,  drying,  and  storage.  Also, 
many  individuals  have  gone  into  the  business  of  custom  harvesting  and  shelling, 
which  will  make  corn  easier  to  market  in  the  future.  Be  sure  to  plant  Funk's  G- 
Hybrids — bred,  proven,  and  produced  here  in  Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

PRODUCERS  OF  FUNK'S  G. 


Seeds  are 

available  at 

practically  all 

seed  stores. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 

by 
A.  W.  DYKERS 


Sugar  Prices 

The  Old  Mule  is  getting  weaker 
and  weaker  which  is  strictly  a  bad 
situation  for  him  to  be  in. 

We  suppose  you  have  noticed  that 
the  drivers  of  our  sugar  market 
character  are  always  willing  to  let 
the  Old  Mule  work  out  his  own 
salvation  when  the  going  gets  tough. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  be- 
comes a  sacred  trust  which  must 
not  be  tampered  with  when  the  price 
of  sugar  is  falling  but  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  it  loses  its  sac- 
redness  when  the  market  is  rising. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Head  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  written  on  January 
26th  to  Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Presi- 
dent of  Milliken  &  Farwell,   Inc. 

"If  the  requirements  determina- 
tion is  initially  set  below  the  level 
of  sugar  requirements,  as  it  has  been 
in  recent  years,  it  must  be  raised 
sometime  during  the  year,  otherwise 
the  market  for  sugar  would  be  cur- 
tailed. Even  though  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  generally  agreed  upon  right 
time  to  put  the  increase  into  effect, 
I  am  confident  that  you  and  other 
producers  prefer  that  it  be  done 
during  periods  of  market  strength 
rather  than  weakness." 

The  writer  believes  that  about  all 
the  low  initial  consumption  require- 
ments have  accomplished  during  re- 
cent years  has  been  to  provide  Mr. 
Myers  with  a  club  to  hold  over  the 
market.  The  records  indicate  that 
the  trade  almost  completely  ignores 
the  low  initial  estimate  during  the 
early  part  of  the  year  when   there 


is  plenty  of  sugar  available  and  the 
market  is  weak,  and  the  records  also 
indicate  that  the  quota  increases  an- 
nounced during  the  summer  months, 
when  there  is  still  plenty  of  sugar 
and  the  market  is  strong,  have  ef- 
fectively checked  advancing  prices. 
Mr.  Myers  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  quota  increases  are  not  made 
with  the  idea  of  indicating  the  Ad- 
ministration's price  objectives  but 
the  trade  thinks  differently. 

The  writer,  therefore,  respectfully 
suggests  that  the  best  time  to  in- 
crease quotas  is  when  the  supply  of 
sugar  is  actually  running  low. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  Administration  is  not  going  to 
let  the  Country  run  out  of  sugar. 
To  do  so  wjould  be  a  major  blunder 
and  political  suicide.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  not  adjust  quotas  to  pro- 
vide a  "tight  supply  situation" 
where  this  is  necessary  to  influ- 
ence prices. 

If  it  is  considered  good  policy  to 
start  the  year  with  a  consumption 
estimate  that  is  admittedly  low, 
(and  many  people  do)  then  the 
question  of  the  best  time  to  increase 
quotas  is  of  prime  importance.  We 
feel  that  waiting  until  the  sugar  is 
needed  before  making  increases  will 
help  to  eliminate  the  "Sword  of 
Democles"  aspect  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  the  writer  are  not 
necessarily  the  thoughts  of  the  man- 
agement, staff,  officers  or  members 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
(Continued  on  page   148) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Visit  to  the  Canal  Point  Station 


In  early  February  a  Louisiana 
delegation  composed  of  Messrs. 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  Elliott  Jones, 
Horace  Nelson,  Gilbert  Durbin,  and 
the  writer  visited  the  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  Cane  Breeding  Station.  The 
capital  letters  C.  P.  prefixing  com- 
mercial varieties  like  C.  P.  44-101 
grown  in  the  Louisiana  fields  means 
the  cane  was  bred  at  the  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  Station. 

Mr.  Bascom  Belcher,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Station,  Mr.  Carl  Grassl, 
Plant  Breeder,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Todd, 
Plant  Pathologist,  took  the  group 
through  the  fields  to  inspect  their 
work. 

A  great  part  of  Dr.  Todd's  work 
is  concerned  with  basic  studies  on 
the  Stunting  Disease.  His  studies 
include  transmission  of  the  disease, 
by  equipment  or  tools,  insects,  and 
animals.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  line  is  the  discovery  of  one  vari- 
ety that  shows  no  symptoms  of  the 
disease  although  it  is  able  to  trans- 
mit the  disease  to  other  varieties. 
Dr.  Todd  uses  the  term  "Typhoid 
Mary"  or  "Carrier"  for  this  variety 
that  does  not  show  evidence  of  the 
disease  but  is  able  to  infect  other 
varieties.  Dr.  Todd  is  also  studying 
the  effect  of  radioactive  materials 
on  seed  pieces.  The  purpose  of  the 
use  of  radioactive  material  is  to  in- 
duce mutations  that  will  show  resis- 
tance to  the  Stunting  Disease.  If  a 
promising  mutation  is  found  it  will 
be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Grassl  for  use 
in  the  cane  breeding  program. 

Mr.  Belcher  showed  the  group  the 
new  greenhouse  recently  erected  on 
the  Station.   This  house  will  be  used 


to  make  certain  crosses  which  have 
been  difficult  to  make  on  the  out- 
side. The  League  recently  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  purchase  of 
controlled  heating  equipment  for 
this  greenhouse.  The  group  was 
also  shown  the  world  collection  of 
canes.  This  collection  contains  all 
the  available  known  canes  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Grassl's  primary  work  is  the 
operation  of  the  cane  breeding  pro- 
gram at  the  Station.  The  group  was 
shown  various  techniques  used  to 
produce  true  sugar  cane  seed.  An 
interesting  phase  of  this  work  is 
the  effect  temperature  has  on  mak- 
ing of  certain  crosses.  At  a  low 
temperature  one  variety  will  act  as 
a  female  and  will  not  produce  pol- 
len. At  a  higher  temperature  this 
same  variety  will  produce  pollen 
and  can  be  used  as  a  male  parent. 
Therefore  controlled  temperature 
houses  are  useful  tools  in  the  cane 
breeding  program.  Through  the  use 
of  many  techniques  Mr.  Grassl  was 
successful  in  producing  over  300 
crosses  as  of  the  first  of  February. 
There  is  still  hopes  of  several  more 
being  produced. 

A  modified  system  of  day  length 
light  control  was  tried  at  Canal 
Point  this  year  to  induce  artificial 
flowering  in  sugarcane.  The  system 
employed  the  use  of  artificial  light- 
ing as  part  of  the  light  exposure. 
It  is  believed  that  the  increased  heat 
created  by  the  artificial  lighting 
promoted  vegetative  growth  and  ac- 
tually prevented  flowering.  This 
system  will  be  modified  for  the  next 
(Continued  on  page   149) 
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IN   WASHINGTON       I 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  Sugar  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
at  about  5 :20  p.  m.  February  8th. 
After  two  days'  heated  debate,  the 
Bill  was  passed  so  quickly  and  quiet- 
ly by  voice  vote  that  very  few,  if 
any,  observers  realized  what  had 
happened. 

The  Senate  promptly  appointed 
conferees  with  instructions  to  re- 
quest a  conference  thereon  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  Senate  Amendments. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Barkley  of  Kentucky  appointed 
Senators  Byrd  of  Virginia,  George 
of  Georgia,  Kerr  of  Oklahoma, 
(Democrats)  and  Martin  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Bennett  of  Utah,  (Re- 
publicans). The  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  this  writing,  has  not  ap- 
pointed conferees  but  in  all  proba- 
bility they  will  be  Representatives 
Cooley  of  North  Carolina,  Poage  of 
Texas,  Grant  of  Alabama,  (Demo- 
crats) ;  Hope  of  Kansas  and  Andre- 
sen  of  Minnesota  (Republicans). 
There  is  a  possibility  that  Republi- 
can, Representative  Hill  of  Colorado 
may  serve  in  place  of  Andresen. 

The  Bill  passed  the  Senate  exact- 
ly as  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  The  main 
points  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  are  as  follows: 

The  House  Bill  divides  the 
"growth"  share  of  the  market 
equally  (50-50)  between  domestic 
and  foreign  producers,  while  the 
Senate  Bill  gives  domestic  produc- 
ers 55%  and  foreign  suppliers 
45%. 

The   House   Bill   provides   a   four- 


fey  Josiah  Ferris 


year  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
and  the  Senate  six  years. 

The  House  and  Senate  Bills  differ 
considerably  in  their  division  of 
the  45%  foreign  share  of  the 
growth.  The  House  provides  a 
much  larger  share  for  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Mexico  and  Peru 
than  did  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
Bill  provides  a  larger  share  for 
Cuba  and  a  smaller  share  for 
Mexico  and  other  full  duty  coun- 
tries. 

What  the  conferees  finally  agreed 
upon  is  of  course  unknown  but 
most  observers  believe  the  55-45 
Senate  division  of  the  "growth"  will 
prevail.  They  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees probably  will  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  division  of  the  45%  by 
agreeing  to  the  Administration's 
proposal  of  60%  of  the  457c  to 
Cuba  and  the  remainder  to  full  duty 
countries  on  the  same  historic  basis 
that  quotas  have  been  allotted  to 
them  in  the  past.  The  only  record 
vote  was  on  such  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Capehart  (Re- 
publican) of  Indiana  on  behalf  of 
the  Administration.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  57  to  30. 

Prior  to  the  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Capehart  amendment,  several 
Senators,  including  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico  and  Fulbright  of  Ar- 
kansas threatened  a  filibuster 
which  could  have  prevented  a  final 
action  on  the  Bill  prior  to  the  time 
fixed  for  adjournment.  In  fact  the 
fillibuster  actually  was  started  and 
(Continued  on  page  149) 
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DOCTOR  UPP  HEADS  LOUISIANA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


The  new  director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  beginning  next 
July  1,  will  be  Dr.  Charles  W.  Upp, 
widely  known  in  the  state  through 
his  28  years  as  a  teacher,  research- 
er and  administrator  in  the  LSU 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Upp  will  succeed  Dr.  J.  Nor- 
man Efferson,  who  will  become  the 
new  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  the  retirement  of  Dean 
J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  on  June  30.  His 
appointment  as  head  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  was  approved  by  the 
University  Board  of  Supervisors  at 
its  meeting  on  February  4. 

Dr.  Upp  has  been  at  LSU  since 
1928  and  for  27  years  was  in  charge 
of  poultry  work  at  the  University. 
In  1955  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  Resident  Instruction  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  He  will  con- 
tinue in  that  post  until  he  takes 
over  as  Experiment  Station  director. 

"Dr.  Upp  has  shown  marked  abili- 
ty in  organizing  and  directing  both 
the  teaching  and  research  work  of 
the  poultry  department.  His  wide 
experience  in  research  work  in  gen- 
eral admirably  fits  him  to  carry  on 
all  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station, "  said 
Dean  Lee.  He  has  authored  and  co- 
authored  some  100  articles  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  national  poultry 
research. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Upp 
was  graduated  from  Oklahoma  A. 
&  M.  in  1922  and  in  the  same  year 
became  an  instructor  in  poultry  at 
Oklahoma.  He  did  graduate  work 
while  employed  as  an  instructor, 
was  promoted  to  assistant  professor 
in  1925  and  was  awarded  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  1926.  In  March  1928 
he  resigned  his  position  at  A.  &  M. 
to  become  a  field  man  for  the  Ral- 
ston Purina  Company,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1928  joined  the  LSU  staff 
as    associate    professor    of    poultry 


and  associate  poultry  husbandman 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  Further 
graduate  study  was  done  at  Iowa 
State  College  while  on  leave  in  1930- 
31,  and  he  was  awarded  the  Ph.D 
by  Iowa  State  in  1934.  Dr.  Upp 
attained  the  rank  of  full  professor 
at  LSU  in  1936  and  was  named 
head  of  the  Poultry  Industry  De- 
partment when  it  was  established 
as  a  separate  department  in  1948, 
serving  in  that  post  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  Resident 
Instruction  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  1955. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  nation's 
authorities  in  the  field  of  poultry 
breeding,  Dr.  Upp  served  in  1946- 
47  as  president  of  the  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Association,  the  top  organiza- 
tion of  professional  and  scientific 
workers  in  poultry  science  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  in  1932- 
34  and  in  1947-49,  was  second  vice- 
president  of  the  organization  in 
1941-43  and  first  vice-president  in 
1943-46.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  poultry  section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Loui- 
siana Poultry  Improvement  Associ- 
ation since  its  organization  in  1935. 

While  on  sabbatic  leave  from  LSU 
in  August  1953  to  February  1954 
Dr.  Upp  visited  many  of  the  leading 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
States  to  study  their  organizations 
and  functions. 

Dr.  Upp  is  married  to  the  former 
Faye  Wilson  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  a  grad- 
uate in  home  economics  from  Okla- 
homa A.  &  M.  They  have  three 
sons,  Charles  Wilson,  a  resident  sur- 
geon at  Charity  Hospital  in  New 
Orleans;  Loy,  a  chemical  engineer 
in  Houston,  Texas;  and  James,  a 
resident  doctor  in  pediatrics  at 
Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 
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FRANK  A.  KEMP  SPEAKS  FOR  THE 

DOMESTIC  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Sugar  Act 

of  19Jf8;  as  Amended . 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 


My  name  is  Frank  A.  Kemp.  My 
home  is  in  Denver.  For  over  twenty 
years  I  have  been  President  and 
General  Manager  of  one  of  the  beet 
sugar  companies.  I  am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  industry-wide  organization  of 
the  growers  and  processors  of  sug- 
ar beets  in  the  United  States. 

I  appear  as  a  witness  in  support 
of  the  Committee  Print  of  Senator 
Bennett's  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Sugar  Act  at  the  request  and  on 
behalf  of  all  five  of  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  and  refining 
groups:  (1)  the  sugar  beet  growers 
and  processors  in  twenty-two  states 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio  on  the 
East  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  (2)  the 
sugar  cane  growers  and  processors 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  their 
constituent  organizations;  (3)  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, through  which  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  planters  and 
mills  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are 
voiced;  (4)  the  Association  of  Sug- 
ar Producers  of  the  fertile  island  of 
Puerto  Rico;  and,  (5)  the  United 
States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Associ- 
ation, comprising  the  great  majority 
of  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  with  refineries  in 
eight  coastal  states  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Texas  and  California.  I 
have  sought  to  compress  my  state- 
ment and  shall  insert  for  the  rec- 
ord, but  will  not  stop  to  read,  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  organizations  for 
which  I  speak. 

These  interests  are  keenly  com- 
petitive. That  they  are  united  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Amendment 
to  present  legislation,  that  they  have 
agreed  that  their  support  may  be 
voiced  by  a  single  witness,  evidences 
the  determination  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  to  accept  necessary 


compromises  and  sacrifices  and  to 
unite  upon  legislation  governing 
sugar  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation.  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
harmony  in  the  entire  domestic  sug- 
ar industry  on  the  proposed  bill.  The 
testimony  of  officials  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  State 
who  have  preceded  me  shows  that 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment also  endorses  in  its  entirety 
the  proposed  legislation.  This  hear- 
ing will  establish  that  that  large 
field  of  harmony  and  agreement  is 
broadened  by  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  other  interests; 

Sugar  legislation  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Congress  and  of 
this  Committee.  The  important 
principles  of  the  present  law  were 
enacted  in  1934.  On  nine  different 
occasions  since  that  year  the  law 
with  respect  to  sugar  has  been  re- 
viewed, amended  or  extended.  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  reconsidered 
the  subject.  The  long  record  of  the 
law  and  the  repeated  examination 
of  its  subject  matter  show  the  fa- 
miliarity of  Congress  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  commodity  and  furnish 
uncontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
law  has  worked  well,  has  protected 
the  interests  of  consumers  and  of 
the  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
has  promoted  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Nation. 

From  the  very  beginning,  sugar 
legislation  has  been  written  under 
the  guiding  principle  that  the  inter- 
est of  consumers  was  of  great  im- 
portance. That  is  the  way  it  should 
have  been.  The  industry  depends 
for  its  existence  on  consumers.  It 
understands  fully  the  need  for  con- 
tinually better  and  improved  service 
and  standards. 

I  shall  take  time  briefly  to  point 
to  some  of  the  real  benefits  of  our 
sugar  system.    Since  1934,  the  sugar 
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law  has  provided  for  the  sharing  of 
the  American  market  by  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  suppliers,  insuring 
the  benefits  of  domestic  production 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
large  volume  of  foreign  trade.  To 
enforce  the  market  quotas  pre- 
scribed and  to  achieve  other  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation,  the  law  pro- 
vides a  series  of  strict  controls  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  a  tax-and- 
payment  system  which  over  the 
years  has  benefited  the  Treasury  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars without  itself  adding  to  the 
price  of  sugar  in  the  market  because 
of  concurrent  and  continued  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the 
once  substantial  tariff  against  sugar 
imports.  For  the  benefit  of  field 
workers,  the  law  goes  so  far  as  to 
vest  in  a  Government  Department 
what  amounts  to  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  level  of  fair  field  wages 
on  sugar  farms.  It  has  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  this  country  an 
ample  and  secure  supply  of  sugar -at 
modest  prices.  Measured  in  terms  of 
the  relatively  small  increase  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  sugar 
compared  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  other  things,  the  level  of 
sugar  prices  in  this  country  has 
been  and  is  very  modest  indeed. 
Tested  in  terms  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  by  the  time  that  it 
takes  an  average  workman  to  earn 
money  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar,  the  American  sugar  price  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  major  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Recent  analysis  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  of  my  own  company 
shows  that  compared  with  the  1947 
indexed  average  price  of  the  com- 
modities that  we  buy  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  the  1955  cost  was 
up  on  the  average  66  percent.  Add- 
ed to  the  increase  in  our  material 
costs  of  66  percent,  our  labor  costs 
since  1947  have  increased  76  per- 
cent. Yet  our  manufacturer's  basis 
price  for  sugar,  which  was  $8.10  per 
hundred  pounds  in  January  of  1947, 
is  now  $8.30,  an  increase  of  only  a 
little  over  2  percent. 


Secretary  Benson  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  spread  between  what 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  housewife 
has  increased  83  percent  since  1945. 
I  am  not  able  to  make  a  comparison 
for  the  identical  period,  but  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  spread  between  the 
farmer's  returns  for  sugar  beets  and 
cane  and  the  price  paid  by  the 
housewife  for  sugar  has  increased 
less  than  12  percent  since  1947, 
most  of  which  is  represented  by  in- 
creases in  freight  and  other  items 
not  retained  in  the  sugar  trade. 

If  there  be  anyone  with  the  tem- 
erity to  compare  the  small  increase 
in  sugar  prices  with  the  higher  costs 
of  just  about  everything  else  we 
buy  and  use,  he  should  first  take  his 
own  actual  sugar  cost  and  compare 
it,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  increase 
in  the  cost  to  him  of  other  things, 
including  wages,  and  in  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  his  own  end  product. 
The  production  and  refining  of 
sugar  have  profound  influence  upon 
the  economy  of  the  country.  In  the 
report  for  the  year  1955  of  the 
President  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  it  is  said: 

"■Sugar  has  long  been  Hawaii's 
greatest  source  of  commercial  in- 
come .  .  .  sugar  provides  Hawaii 
with  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  money  available  to  purchase 
imported  goods  .  .  .  every  sugar 
dollar  has  an  effect  on  the  stan- 
dard of  living  of  Hawaii's  peo- 
ple." 

Of  the  entire  return  from  the 
products  of  Puerto  Rico  more  than 
50  percent  is  represented  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  sugar  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  those  states  and  of  equal 
importance  to  their  growing  areas 
as  cane  cultivation  is  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  The  sugar  beet  crop  and 
the  farming  and  feeding  system  of 
which  it  is  the  hub  is  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  wide  area  in  which  it 
is  growin.  The  Reclamation  Service 
has  shown  that  on  many  of  its  proj- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ects  the  beet  crop,  on  a  relatively 
small  planted  acreage,  accounts  for 
a  large  percentage  of  total  farm  re- 
turns. 

The  employment  afforded  by  the 
great  United  States  refineries  is 
highly  important.  The  market  which 
they  provide  for  the  natural  raw 
sugars  of  many  lands  and  many 
producers,  is  of  simply  inestimable 
value  to  the  latter.  And  in  the  vari- 
ety of  refined  products  that  it  pro- 
vides to  the  consumer  it  furnishes  a 
great  service. 

As  one  of  its  major  effects,  sugar 
legislation  provides  for  the  sharing 
of  the  American  market.  A  division 
is  made  not  only  between  the  vari- 
ous domestic  segments  of  the  indus- 
try but  between  the  domestic  seg- 
ment as  a  whole  and  foreign  sup- 
pliers. It  is  natural  that  each  sup- 
plying area  would  like  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  share  of  the  mar- 
ket and  that  they  would  contest  for 
what  they  regard  as  their  just  pro- 
portion. For  all  of  the  domestic 
groups  to  agree  on  a  single  pro- 
gram, therefore,  has  required  a 
great  deal  of  compromise.  No  one 
group  under  this  proposed  program 
will  get  all  that  that  group  might 
ideally  desire. 

Time  does  not  stand  still.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  as  the  years 
went  by  there  would  be  evidence  of 
need  for  some  change  in  the  law. 
The  proposed  statute  makes  certain 
changes  in  definitions  that  time  has 
shown  to  be  advisable,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  respects,  such  as  in  pro- 
viding for  possible  consideration 
of  hardships  in  the  making  of  acre- 
age and  marketing  allotments  with- 
in the  total  set,  takes  account  of 
suggested  change  and  improvement. 
In  all  of  the  discussions  over  the 
last  year  or  more,  there  has  been 
very  little  said  about  any  of  these 
proposed  changes  except  the  one 
which  again,  as  was  the  case  prior 
to  1947,  permits  the  domestic  indus- 
try to  share  in  the  future  growth 
and  increase  of  the  sugar  market 
in  this  country.  In  the  beginnnig, 
the    domestic    interests    urged    even 


greater  participation  in  the  market 
increase  than  is  accorded  in  the 
draft  under  consideration.  Never- 
theless, the  industry,  after  long  and 
thoughtful  consideration,  approved 
of  the  draft's  concept  as  to  the 
share  of  the  market  increase  to  the 
domestic  areas.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  sugar  interest,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  now  opposes  the 
provisions  for  domestic  snaring  of 
the  market  increase  as  expressed  in 
the  draft. 

The  law  also  changes  the  division 
of  the  share  of  the  increase  in  this 
market  accorded  to  foreign  nations. 
On  this  point,  the  provisions  are 
those  recommended  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  upon  which  devolves 
the  duty  of  interpreting  our  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  nations.  The 
domestic  industry  defers  on  this 
point  to  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  and  accepts  the 
judgment  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
market  share  to  be  accorded  our 
foreign  friends. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  small 
increase  which  the  law  makes  pos- 
sible for  domestic  industry  —  the 
right  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
country,  to  participate  in  and  par- 
take of  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment, is  a  right  which  other  Ameri- 
can business  has  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  would  be  a  tragic  thing 
were  the  domestic  sugar  people  to 
be  denied  some  share  of  the  future. 
Such  denial  would  prevent  realiza- 
tion of  the  sound  results  of  scienti- 
fic improvement,  of  the  need  to 
beneficially  employ  our  lands,  of 
the  need  to  grow  non-surplus  crops 
that  has  been  accentuated  by  sur- 
plus-crop allotments  and  acreage  re- 
strictions. The  acreage  of  three  of 
the  domestic  sugar  areas  has  been 
cut  back.  Even  under  the  proposed 
Amendment,  it  may  take  some  time 
before  the  modest  share  awarded 
them  in  our  increased  consumption 
will  restore  the  reduction  that  has 
been  enforced. 

The  mainland  beet  and  cane  areas, 
and    Puerto    Rico    and    Hawaii    as 
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well,  have  produced  in  excess  of 
their  sugar  quotas  in  recent  years. 
In  most  cases,  the  surpluses  thus 
produced  have  been  expensive  to 
handle,  difficult  to  care  for.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  lift- 
ing, by  purchase  in  1955,  of  some 
excess-quota  sugar  in  both  the  cane 
and  beet  areas.  That  has  been  a 
help.  But  it  has  by  no  means  re- 
lieved either  branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  basic  problem  out  of  which 
such  excesses  arose.  In  the  Louisi- 
ana-Florida industry,  for  example, 
the  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  on 
January  first  of  this  year  was  ac- 
tually greater  by  several  thousand 
tons  than  the  quantity  on  hand  on 
January  1,  1955. 

In  his  Message  to  the  Congress 
last  week,  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  of  the  urgency  of  enacting  a 
new  sugar  law  in  these  words : 

'The   legislation   to    renew   the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,   as  amended, 
should     promptly     be     completed. 
The    Congress    is    aware    of    the 
need  to  give  producers,  as  well  as 
foreign   suppliers   and   the   entire 
sugar  industry,  as  much  advance 
notice    as    possible    in    planning 
their  operations. " 
To  this  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
facts   from   the   practical   every-day 
needs  of  the  sugar  business.    In  the 
whole  course  of  preparation,  growth 
and  harvesting,  the  sugar  crop  takes 
from  eight  to   twenty-four   months. 
The  present  law  expires  on  Decem- 
ber  31    next.     The    1956   beet    crop 
and  substantial  cane  acreage  will  be 
planted  in  approaching  weeks.  Plans 
for  the   maintenance   and   improve- 
ment of  the  equipment  and  factories 
and    refineries    need    to    be    made. 
Both  cropping  plans  and  plant  op- 
erations   require    certain    knowledge 
of    the    provisions     of    law     under 
which  they  will  be  carried  out  and 
completed.    If  the   legislation   is   to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  business  in  this 
crucial  year  of   1956,   it   should   be 
enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
make   one   point   with   the   greatest 


possible  emphasis,  and  that  is  that 
the  proposed  law  does  not  take  away 
from  Cuba  the  right  to  market  one 
ounce  of  the  quantity  which  that 
country  had  as  a  quota  in  this  mar- 
ket when  consideration  of  revision 
and  extension  of  sugar  legislation 
commenced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  June  nor  does  it  de- 
prive Cuba  of  one  ounce  of  her 
present  quota.  Cuba's  present  quo- 
ta incidentally,  reflects  substantially 
all  the  growth  in  the  United  States 
market  since  1947,  and  those  8 
years  of  growth  increased  Cuba's 
basic  share  of  our  market  by  the 
huge  total  of  about  one  million  tons 
a  year.  The  proposed  law  is  vitally 
important  to  Cuba  and  exceedingly 
generous  to  that  country  because  it 
not  only  protects  her  present  pre- 
ferred position  in  the  United  States 
market,  but  also  because  her  present 
large  quota,  with  substantial  shar- 
ing of  the  future  growth  of  the 
United  States  market  also  provided 
is  extended  and  continued. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of 
this  Committee  will  understand  my 
concern  that  I  may  not  have  pre- 
sented the  case  for  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  and  refining  indus- 
try as  adequately  as  I  wished  to  do. 
I  take  comfort,  however,  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole  problem 
that  I  know  the  Committee  posses- 
ses and  in  the  ease  with  which  all 
can  recognize  the  basic  justice  of 
the  revisions  which  the  law  would 
make.  I  know  that  in  your  delibera- 
tions as  to  what  should  be  done, 
you  will  be  guided  by  your  interest 
and  concern  in  the  good  of  the 
country.  By  that  measure  our 
claims  stand  on  solid  ground. 

Domestic  Sugar  Organizations  and 

Interests  for  Whom  the  Witness 

Frank  A.   Kemp   Appeared 

United   States    Sugar   Beet    Industry 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co. 

American   Crystal   Sugar   Co. 

Big  Horn  Basin  Beet  Growers  Association 
of  Wyoming 

Black  Hills  Beet  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of  South  Dakota,  Inc. 

Buskeye  Sugars,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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California  Beet  Growers  Association,  Ltd. 

Central  Nebraska  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion 

Eastern    Washington    Cooperative    Beet 
Growers   Association 

Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation, representing  grower  associa- 
tions and  processors  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio 

Franklin  County  Sugar  Co. 

The  Garden  City  Co, 

Goshen  County  Cooperative  Beet  Growers 
Association  of  Wyoming 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Gunnison  Sugar,  Inc. 

Holly  Sugar  Corporation 

Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association 

Layton   Sugar   Co. 

Lower  Snake  River  Sugar  Beet  Growers 
Association  of  Idaho 

Mason  City  District  Beet  Growers  Associ- 
ation of  Iowa 

Montana-Wyoming  Beet  Growers  Associ- 
ation 

Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing 
Association   of  Colorado 

Mountain  States  Beet  Growers  Marketing 
Association   of   Montana 

National  Beet  Growers  Federation 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

Nebraska    Non-Stock    Cooperative    Beet 
Growers   Association 

Northern  Montana  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion 

Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers  Association 
of  Idaho  and  Oregon 

Red  River  Valley  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 

Southern  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion 

Southern  Minnesota  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation 

Spreckels   Sugar  Co. 

Tongue  &  Yellowstone  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation  of  Montana 

Union  Sugar  Division,  Consolidated  Foods 
Corp. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Utah  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association 

Western  Beet  Growers  Association 

Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers  Market- 
ing Association 

Western  Montana  Beet  Growers  Associa- 
tion 

Mainland  Sugar  Cane   Industry 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 
Florida  Sugar  Producers 

Hawaiian   Sugar   Industry 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 

Puerto    Rican    Sugar    Industry 

Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto 
Rico 

United    States    Sugar    Refining    Industry 

United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Asso- 
ciation 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  140) 
A  Cuban  Point  of  View 

The  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal  published  by  Willett 
and  Gray,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 
carries  a  very  interesting  report 
each  week  from  Luis  Mendoza  &  Co. 
of  Havana,  Cuba,  which  we  are  sure 
their  subscribers  enjoy  reading. 

The  following  paragraphs  appear- 
ed in  the  Messrs.  Luis  Mendoza  & 
Co.  report  carried  in  the  February 
2,  1956  issue. 

"In  the  long  run  we  consider  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Cuba's  inter- 
ests that  the  domestic  areas  should 
participate  automatically  in  the  in- 
creases in  consumption  making  the 
Sugar  Act  fairer  and  therefore  of 
a  more  permanent  character  and  as 
they  would  be  participating  in  the 
increases  in  consumption  at  the 
same  rate  in  which  they  supply  their 
domestic  consumption  we  cannot 
consider  that  as  a  reduction  to  Cuba. 
The  real  reduction  we  suffer  in  the 
projected  measure  is  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  areas  amounting  to  slightly 
more  than  10%  of  the  increases  in 
consumption  and  assuming  they 
reach  135,000  tons,  as  is  expected, 
the  real  loss  for  Cuba  would  be  only 
about  15,000  tons  a  year,  plus  about 
75,000  tons  this  year,  as  the  new 
Sugar  Act  will  be  effective  one  year 
ahead  of  schedule." 

"The  fact  is  that  everybody  in 
Cuba  is  so  upset  about  this  matter 
of  reductions  because  it  has  reached 
the  saturation  point  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous reductions  suffered  for  vari- 
ous  reasons   in   recent  years." 

"First  of  all  the  1952  cut  of 
250,000  tons,  then  the  Philippines, 
whose  large  deficits  we  used  to  cov- 
er, produce  at  present  their  full 
quota.  All  the  domestic  areas  no 
longer  have  deficits  which  we  used 
to  cover  to  a  great  extent.  Domestic 
areas,  through  means  of  better  and 
modern  methods  have  been  increas- 
ing production  thus  requiring  larger 
quotas,  but  what  really  hurts  us  is 
that  the  new  legislation  is  favoring 
the    granting    of   quota    increase    to 
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countries  who  did  not  cooperate  dur- 
ing the  war  or  who  are  not  cooper- 
ating with  the  London  Agreement 
which  is  backed  by  the  United 
States.  We  think  this  attitude  is 
neither  logical  nor  convenient  to  the 
United  States  and  above  all  the  fact 
is  that  reductions  must  be  made  at 
Cuba's  expense." 

Senate  Passes  Sugar  Bill 

The  U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  Sug- 
ar Bill  by  voice  vote  during  the  af- 
ternoon of  February  8th  and  the 
legislation  now  goes  to  conference 
between  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  where  differences  in  the 
two  bills  will  be  adjusted. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

cane  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Grassl  is  also  using  a  sub- 
stance called  colchicine  on  seed 
pieces  in  the  hope  that  this  chemical 
will  cause  mutations  in  varieties 
that  can  be  used  commercially  or  as 
material  for  the  breeding  program. 

The  group  left  the  Station  know- 
ing the  job  is  in  good  hands  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Station 
at  Canal  Point  for  the  many  varie- 
ties the  Station  has  given  Louisiana 
in  the  past. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

continued  until  Senate  attaches  as- 
certained there  were  sufficient  votes 
of  the  floor  to  defeat  the  Capeheart 
amendment. 

After  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  Administration's  sponsored 
Capehart  amendment,  other  amend- 
ments were  voted  down  promptly 
one  after  another.  One  of  the  de- 
feated amendments  was  proposed  by 
Senator  Fulbright  which  would  have 


sent  the  Bill  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Another  promptly  defeated  amend- 
ment was  proposed  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson  who  wanted  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
aside  a  reasonable  amount  of  land 
for  sugar  beet  production,  primarily 
lands  in  the  west  which  are  under 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  Senator  Ben- 
nett of  Utah,  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, made  a  final  effort  to 
amend  the  Senate  Bill.  The  Bennett 
amendment  would  have  given  Cuba 
the  same  share  which  the  Senate 
Bill  gave  her,  but  would  have  di- 
vided the  share  of  the  other  full 
duty  countries  in  accordance  with 
their  historic  percentages.  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Bennett,  —  "the 
Capehart  amendment  was  defeated 
and  I  recognize  that  my  amendment 
probably  will  be  defeated,  but  the 
Administration  is  anxious  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  the  record."  A  voice  vote  was 
taken  and  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

Senators  Ellender  and  Long  of 
Louisiana  and  Holland  of  Florida 
led  the  fight  for  Domestic  Sugar 
Cane  interests.  Senator  Bennett,  Re- 
publican of  Utah  was  the  spokesman 
for  Sugar  Beet  interests  and  for  the 
Administration.  All  of  these  gentle- 
men are  to  be  heartily  congratulated 
for  the  splendid  job  they  did  in  get- 
ting the  Bill  passed. 

Because  most  Republican  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  ab- 
sent from  Washington  until  Febru- 
ary 16th  for  Lincoln  Day  speeches, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  conferees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  within 
the  next  ten  days,  but  the  Bill 
should  be  on  the  President's  desk 
for  signature  on  or  before  February 
25th. 


The  world  production  of  sugar  is 
about  35  .million  tons  annually — 
enough  to  fill  a  box  the  size  of  a 
football  field  and  six  miles  high. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


mm  met,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 


f*Qtsr   CtMtmAL    iUfPLY  mouii  SOUTH  SIHCt  t»47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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How  many  calories  in 
a  spoonful  of  sugar? 


200  □    100  □    50  D    18  D 

Some  guess  as  high  as  600,  but 

the  right  answer  is  only 

18  calories  in  a  level  teaspoonful 

If  you  are  counting  calories, 

this  fact  is  even  more  important - 

Sugar  can  help  you  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  calories  you  eat 


Research  findings  show  how  raising  uour,  blood  sugar  level 
helps  keep  your  appetite- and  weight- under  control 


This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  advertisements  of  Sugar 
Information  Incorporated 
designed  to  counteract  some 
of  the  false  propaganda  be- 
ing utilized  by  anti  -  sugar 
groups. 
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'MASTER"  MODEL  VALOIS   WEED   SPRAYER 


Chemical  Weed  Killers  Must  Be  Applied  Accurately  .  .  . 
There  Is  No  Guess  Work  When  You  Apply  Them  With  A  .  .  . 

VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 

Years  of  designing, 
researching,  and 
testing  under  actu- 
al field  condition 
were  necessary  to 
develop  the  Valois  I 
Weed  Sprayer. 

The  Valois  Weed    I 
Sprayer  is  especial- 
ly designed  for  sug-    I 
ar  cane  farmers. 

Specifications  of 

the  "Master"  Model 

Valois  Weed  Sprayer  are  as  follows: 

ENGINE — Powered  by  5  H.P.  Briggs-Stratton  air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 
No  power  take-off  trouble.   Uniform  pressure.    More  different  uses. 

PUMP— 18  G.P.M.  Ni-Resist  pump  with  nylon  rollers.  Especially  fitted 
to  handle  chemicals.  Leak-proof.  Handles  large  and  small  volumes. 
Pressure  adjustable  from  0  to  200  lbs.,  P.S.I. 

TANK — 400  gallon  capacity.  Made  of  10  gauge  steel  heavily  re-inforced. 
Inside  and  openings  of  tank  zinc  coated  to  prevent  rust  and  corrosion. 

BOOM — Three-row  boom  built  in  three  6-foot  sections.  Folds  backward 
for  maneuverability.  Boom  has  sliding  clusters  of  nozzles  to  spray 
varying  width  rows,  which  are  lever  operated.  Each  boom  section  has 
separate  cut-off  valve  to  spray  one,  two  or  three  row  combinations. 
Hand  operated  winch  lifts  or  lowers  entire  boom  to  proper  spraying 
height.  All  adjustments  made  while  spraying.  No.  loss  of  time  and 
trouble  for  adjustments. 

MECHANICAL  AGITATOR— Powerful  paddle-type  for  absolute  agita- 
tion. 

CLUTCH — Lever  operated  clutch  between  engine  and  pump.  Allows  you 
to  mix  and  agitate  chemicals  without  operating  pump.  Prevents  pump 
abrasion. 

OPERATOR'S  CONTROL— Operator  rides  top  of  sprayer.  All  controls 
where  operator  has  full  and  close  view  of  them  at  all  times. 

For  More   Information  Write 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Chemical  Weed  Killers  Must  Be  Applied  Accurately  .  ■  . 
There  Is  No  Guess  Work  When  You  Apply  Them  With  A  .  .  . 

VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 


'MASTER"  MODEL  VALOIS   WEED   SPRAYER 


Years  of  designing, 
researching,  and 
testing  under  actu- 
al field  condition 
were  necessary  to 
develop  the  Valois 
Weed  Sprayer. 

The  Valois  Weed 
Sprayer  is  especial- 
ly designed  for  sug- 
ar cane  farmers. 

Specifications  of 

the  "Master"  Model 

Valois  Weed  Sprayer  are  as  follows: 

ENGINE — Powered  by  5  H.P.  Briggs-Stratton  air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 
No  power  take-off  trouble.   Uniform  pressure.   More  different  uses. 

PUMP— 18  G.P.M.  Ni-Resist  pump  with  nylon  rollers.  Especially  fitted 
to  handle  chemicals.  Leak-proof.  Handles  large  and  small  volumes. 
Pressure  adjustable  from  0  to  200  lbs.,  P.S.I. 

TANK — 400  gallon  capacity.  Made  of  10  gauge  steel  heavily  re-inforced. 
Inside  and  openings  of  tank  zinc  coated  to  prevent  rust  and  corrosion. 

BOOM — Three-row  boom  built  in  three  6-foot  sections.  Folds  backward 
for  maneuverability.  Boom  has  sliding  clusters  of  nozzles  to  spray 
varying  width  rows,  which  are  lever  operated.  Each  boom  section  has 
separate  cut-off  valve  to  spray  one,  two  or  three  row  combinations. 
Hand  operated  winch  lifts  or  lowers  entire  boom  to  proper  spraying 
height.  All  adjustments  made  while  spraying.  No.  loss  of  time  and 
trouble  for  adjustments. 

MECHANICAL  AGITATOR— Powerful  paddle-type  for  absolute  agita- 
tion. 

CLUTCH — Lever  operated  clutch  between  engine  and  pump.  Allows  you 
to  mix  and  agitate  chemicals  without  operating  pump.  Prevents  pump 
abrasion. 

OPERATOR'S  CONTROL— Operator  rides  top  of  sprayer.  All  controls 
where  operator  has  full  and  close  view  of  them  at  all  times. 

For  More  Information  Write 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Freight  Rates 

It  appears  that  the  railroads  are 
never  satisfied.  In  1954  they  finally- 
won  their  fight  for  a  24.2  per  cent 
increase  in  intrastate  freight  rates 
on  sugarcane  and  sugar  and  already 
they  are  back  again  for  more.  They 
have  requested  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Louisi- 
ana Public  Service  Commission  to 
grant  a  seven  per  cent  across-the- 
board  freight  rate  increase  on  all 
commodities  shipped  interstate  and 
intrastate,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  is  again  opposing  any 
increases  in  Louisiana  on  cane  and 
sugar. 

The  League's  Freight  Rate  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Vac- 
caro,  is  presently  mapping  its  fight 
plans  and  several  meetings  of  the 
Committee  have  been  held  to  dis- 
cuss strategy. 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission scheduled  a  hearing  on 
March  1st  to  listen  to  the  plea  of 
the  railroads.  Your  League  request- 
ed a  sixty  day  postponement  of  this 
hearing  to  allow  more  time  to  pre- 
pare arguments  against  the  increase 
in  rates,  and  the  Commission  post- 
poned the  hearing  to  an  indefinite 
date. 

Contact  Committee  Meets 

Tuesday,  March  13th  has  been 
picked  as  the  day  on  which  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  headed  by  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman,  will 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  L.S.U. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
V.  George,  Editor  of  the  Agricul- 
tural   Experiment    Station,    for    the 


following   announcement   concerning 
the  meeting. 

"Latest  findings  by  sugar  cane 
research  workers  at  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
will  be  presented  to  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  when  the  group  holds 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University  on  March  13.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Room  110 
of  the  Agronomy-Horticulture  Build- 
ing on  the  campus.  It  will  begin  at 
9:30  in  the  morning  and  be  conclud- 
ed that  afternoon." 

"All  sugar  cane  growers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting  at  which 
reports  will  be  given  by  members 
of  the  Experiment  Station  staff  who 
are  conducting  research  on  various 
phases  of  sugar  cane  production. 
Researchers  from  the  Federal  sta- 
tion at  Houma  will  also  be  present 
for  the  discussions." 

"Subjects  to  be  covered  during 
the  day,  and  the  speakers,  include: 
Varieties,  E.  C.  Simon;  fertilizer 
studies  and  recommendations,  Dr. 
M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside; 
agricultural  engineering  investiga- 
tions (drainage,  cultivation,  equip- 
ment), H.  T.  Barr,  I.  L.  Saveson 
and  Z.  F.  Lund;  insect  investiga- 
tions, Ay  L.  Dugas ;  outfield  tests,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Stafford;  cost  studies,  Dr.  Joe 
Campbell;  sugar  cane  breeding,  Dr. 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  P.  H.  Dunckelman, 
Dr.  Richard  D.  Breaux,  and  Dr. 
Elias  D.  Paliatseas;  chemical  weed 
control,  E.  R.  Stamper;  and  sugar 
cane  disease  studies,  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib 
and  P.  J.  Mills." 

(Continued  on  page   162) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Contact  Committee  Meeting  in  Baton  Rouge 
to  be  Held  March  13,  1956 


Back  in  the  days  of  the  30's  when 
sugar  cane  farmers  were  really 
searching  for  a  new  variety  to  re- 
place those  that  had  fallen  to  dis- 
eases the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  met 
with  the  Scientists  of  L.  S.  U.  and 
U.  S.  D.  A.  monthly,  and  during  the 
most  trying  times  meetings  were 
held  more  often.  Research  by  the 
Scientists  since  that  time  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry,  has  materially  benefited 
the  Louisiana  cane  farmer. 

With  new  varieties  being  released 
every  few  years,  and  the  constant 
breeding,  selection,  testing,  and  in- 
crease program  along  with  other 
phases  of  research  work,  the  three 
cooperating  agencies  hold  only  two 
full  meetings  of  the  Committee  each 
year,  one  at  L.  S.  U.,  the  other  at 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Station.  Each  year 
several  sub-committee  meetings  of 
the  Contact  Committee  are  held  to 
handle  special  phases  of  the  work. 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Efferson,  Director 
of  the  L.  S.  U.  Experiment  Station, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
wish  to  invite  all  cane  farmers  to 
the  Annual  Spring  Meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  L.  S.  U.  Campus  in  the 
Agronomy  -  Horticulture  Building, 
March  13,  1956. 

A  check  of  the  schedule  of  the 
program  will  show  the  meeting 
should  be  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. 


Program  of  the  Meeting 

9:30-9:50 
Sugarcane     Varieties.      Mr.     E.     C, 
Simon 

9:50-10:20 
Fertilizer  Studies  and  Recommenda- 
tions.   Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis,  and  Mr. 
David  Byrnside 

10:20-10:35 
Recess 

10:35-11:00 
Sugarcane   Breeding.    Dr.    S.   J.    P. 
Chilton,    Mr.    P.    H.    Dunckelman, 
Dr.  Elias  Paliatseas,  Dr.  Richard 
Breaux 

11.00-11:25 
Sugarcane  Weed  Control.    Mr.  E.  R. 
Stamper 

11:25-11:50 
Sugarcane  Diseases.   Dr.  R.  J.  Steib, 
Mr.  P.  J.  Mills 

11:50-1:30 
Noon  Recess 

1:30-2:10 
Agricultural  Engineering  Investiga- 
tions.   Mr.  H.  T.  Barr,  Mr.  I.  L. 
Saveson,  Jr.,  Mr.  Zane  F.  Lund 
2:10-3:00 
Insect    Investigations.     Mr.    A.    L. 
Dugas 

3:00-3:30 
Test  Fields.   Dr.  T.  J.  Stafford 

3:30-4:00 
Cost  Studies.   Dr.  J.  R.  Campbell 

Mr.  E.  C.  Simon  will  tell  of  the 
testing  of  unreleased  varieties  on 
the  L.  S.  U.  Station  and  give  some 
idea  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  new  canes  for  the  future. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  Mr.  David 
Byrnside  will  discuss  the  fertilizer 
(Continued  on  page  162) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


The  legislative  sugar  train  is  way 
behind  schedule  but  it  should  be 
back  on  the  track  and  moving,  with- 
in the  next  few  days. 

House  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman,  Harold  D.  Cooley,  has 
had  his  hands  so  full  of  other  mat- 
ters he  said,  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  ask  Speaker  Rayburn  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  meet  with  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  Sugar  Bill.  In 
conversation  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Cooley  appeared  to  be 
irked  because  of  the  extensive 
changes  the  Senate  made  to  the 
House  Bill.  He  said  he  had  worked 
hard  and  diligently  to  get  what  he 
considered  a  fair  Sugar  Bill  passed 
by  the  House  and  was  surprised  to 
learn  his  efforts  had  not  met  with 
universal  approval.  Mr.  Cooley  in- 
dicated however,  that  he  would  not 
let  his  personal  feelings  influence 
his  actions  and  as  soon  as  he  could 
clear  away  some  of  the  important 
items  on  his  agenda,  he  would  get 
around  to  the  conference  on  the 
Sugar  Bill. 

There  has  been  considerable  spec- 
ulation as  to  the  real  reason  for  the 
delay  in  going  to  conference  on  the 
Sugar  Bill.  Some  say  Cooley  wants 
to  wait  until  the  Senate  passes  the 
Farm  Bill  and  then  conduct  a  con- 
ference on  it  and  the  Sugar  Bill  con- 
currently. There  has  been,  and  still 
is  considerable  doubt  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  Farm  Bill  with  the 
90%  price  support  provision.  Mr. 
Cooley,  father  of  the  90%  rigid 
price  prop,  naturally  is  expected  to 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  for  his  bill 
which  the  House  passed  last  session 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  Train  Derailed 

by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

Other  wiseacres  blame  the  delayed 
sugar  conference  on  tobacco.  It  was 
common  knowledge  when  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  conducting 
hearings  on  the  Sugar  Bill  that  do- 
mestic tobacco  interests  were  urging 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  committee  member,  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  protect 
domestic  tobacco  exports  to  the 
Philippines.  After  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Philippine 
government,  representatives  of  do- 
mestic tobacco  interests  and  legis- 
lative leaders  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Barkley  notified  Senator 
Byrd,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  he  would  not  intro- 
duce the  proposed  tobacco  amend- 
ment. It  is  presumed  that  the  Phil- 
ippines promised  to  be  good  boys, 
and  the  Philippine  government 
promised  to  give  definite  assurance 
to  that  effect;  therefore,  as  soon  as 
such  assurance  has  been  received, 
Messrs.  Cooley  and  Byrd  and  their 
fellow  conferees  will  meet  to  dis- 
cuss the  Sugar  Bill. 

1956  Sugar  Beet  Allotment 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  announced  that  a 
public  hearing  regarding  the  allot- 
ments of  the  1956  sugar  quota  for 
the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar  Area  will 
be  held  on  March  8,  1956  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  announcement 
said  that  allotment  of  the  quota  is 
necessary  to  provide  each  processor 
of  domestic  beets  an  equitable  op- 
portunity to  market  sugar  within 
the  1956  quota  for  the  area. 
(Continued  on  page   163) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSON 

GRASS  AND  OTHER  WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE 

Ernest  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology 


The  following  recommendations 
for  Johnson  grass  control  in  sugar- 
cane are  based  on  the  results  from 
over  seven  years  of  research  by  the 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  While  the  recommendations 
are  not  considered  to  be  the  ideal 
ones,  they  are  the  best  available, 
both  from  the  research  results  ob- 
tained, and  use  by  various  individu- 
als on  their  own  plantations.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  new  chemicals  will 
eventually  reduce  costs  considerably 
and  also  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  a  chemical  weed  control  program, 
but  no  one  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  ideal  program  is  found. 
Johnson  Grass  Control  in  Sugar- 
cane Fields 

Fallow  Plowing:  It  is  necessary 
to  plow  thoroughly  six  to  eight 
times  all  land  to  be  planted  to  sugar- 
cane in  order  to  kill  the  Johnson 
grass  plants  and  their  rhizomes 
from  the  previous  stubble  cane  crop. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  fallow 
plowing. 

Plant  Cane  Crop :  A  chemical  con- 
trol program  is  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  reinfestation  of  the  plant 
cane  from  Johnson  grass  seedlings. 
In  most  areas  where  large  amounts 
of  Johnson  grass  occur  in  stubble 
crops,  seed  are  produced.  These 
seed  will  germinate  and  reinfest 
plant  cane  with  Johnson  grass  seed- 
lings. 

Fall  Treatment:  (For  cane  planted 
August  1  to  October  15)  * 

1.  Surface  of  soil  should  be  made 
firm  by  rolling  or  cultipacking  im- 
mediately after  planting  and  cover- 
ing the  cane. 

2.  Apply  a  drill  spray  of  1  lb. 
acid  equivalent  of  the  amine  salt 
of  2,4-D  on  band  36"  wide  on  top  of 
the  row. 

3.  Approximately  three  weeks 
later,  or  after  a  rain,  apply  4  to  7 
lbs.  of  90  %   sodium  TCA  per  acre 


on  24"  drill  area,  depending  on  the 
number  of  seedlings  escaping  the 
2,4-D  treatment. 

4.  Cultivated  middles  and  sides 
of  rows  as  needed,  and  rogue  care- 
fully. 

Spring  Treatment: 

1.  Immediately  after  shaving  and 
offbarring,  if  shaving  is  practiced, 
apply  4  lbs.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  on 
24"  to  30"  band  on  drill. 

2.  One  month  later  or  immedi- 
ately after  fertilizing  the  cane,  ap- 
ply same  amount  of  TCA  as  given 
in  1,  plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
amine  salt  of  2,4-D  on  24"  to  30" 
band  on  drill. 

3.  Rogue  as  necessary  to  remove 
Johnson  grass  plants  which  have 
escaped  the  chemical. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
2,4-D  as  blanket  spray  (the  whole 
area  of  row)  immediately  after  lay- 
by. 

5.  A  careful  roguing  is  recom- 
mended after  layby. 

Stubble  Cane:  Recommended  for 
badly  infested  stubble  and  for  stub- 
ble from  plant  cane  under  a  control 
program  if  the  stubble  is  shaved 
and  offbarred. 

1.  Shave,  offbar,  and  if  possible 
use  a  rotary  hoe  or  stubble  digger. 

2.  Apply  11  lbs.  of  90%  sodium 
TCA  plus  1  lb.  Amine  2,4-D  on  a 
band  24"  to  30"  wide  on  drill.  This 
should  be  applied  immediately  after 
shaving  and  offbarring,  and  before 
the  Johnson  grass  has  sprouted. 

3.  Apply  4  lbs.  of  85%  sodium 
Dalapon  after  fertilizing  and  before 
grass  is  10  inches  high  if  needed. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
amine  salt  of  2,4-D  per  acre  as  a 
blanket  spray  immediately  after  lay- 
by. 

5.  Knife  escaped  Johnson  grass 
heads  to  reduce  seed  production. 

Spot  Treatment :  Recommendation 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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where  only  an  average  of  one  stool 
of  Johnson  grass  can  be  seen  head- 
ing every  50  ft.  of  row  or  less  and 
seedlings  are  known  to  be  too  plenti- 
ful. 

1.  Apply  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,4-D  per  acre  on 
24"  to  30"  band  on  drill,  either 
after  shaving,  or  if  cane  is  not 
shaved,  when  offbarring  is  done. 

2.  Spray  the  Johnson  grass 
plants  when  they  can  be  seen  above 
the  cane,  with  one  of  the  three  fol- 
owing  solutions: 

a.  1  to  1%  lbs.  of  sodium  chlor- 
ate plus  1/2  to  %  lb.  of  calcium 
chloride  per  gallon  of  water. 

b.  %  lb.  of  90%  sodium  TCA 
per  gallon  of  wfater. 

c.  14  lb  of  85%  sodium  Dalapon 
per  gallon  of  water. 

Either  of  above  solutions  will  kill 
Johnson  grass  plants.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  the  Johnson  grass 
plants  are  covered  with  the  spray 
solution. 

Ditchbanks   and   Headlands 
Infested    with   Johnson    Grass 

1.  Spray  at  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  sodium  chlorate  plus  300 
lbs.  of  calcium  chloride  in  400  gal- 
lons of  water.  Spray  when  Johnson 
grass  is  beginning  to  flower. 

2.  Spot  spray  with  same  strength 
solution  the  next  two  or  three  years 
those  plants  which  were  missed  or 
escaped  the  first  chemical  treatment. 

Chemical  Weed  Control  in  Sugar- 
cane where  Johnson  Grass  is  not 
a   Problem 

In  areas  where  Johnson  grass 
seedlings  are  not  a  problem  but 
other  grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds 
are  a  problem,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
sugarcane  grower  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations for  Johnson  grass 
seedling  control  in  plant  cane  using 
the  TCA,  2,4-D  treatment. 

In  areas  where  grass  is  not  a 
problem  and  broadleafed  weeds  are 
the  main  problem,  follow  the  same 
steps  recommended  for  Johnson 
grass  seedling  control  using  2,4-D 
alone  and  leaving  the  TCA  out  of 
the  spray  solution. 

Where    Johnson    grass    seedlings, 


Johnson  grass  rhizomes,  or  Bermu- 
da grass  are  not  a  problem  CMU 
(Karmex  W)  should  be  tried  to  de- 
termine its  value  to  the  individual 
grower. 

CMU  is  not  selective  in  that  seed- 
lings of  both  broadleafed  weeds  and 
grasses  are  affected.  It  is  a  pre- 
emergence  weed  killer  and  should 
be  used  where  cane  is  shaved.  If 
shaving  is  not  practiced,  an  early 
application  of  2,4-D  at  1  lb.  per 
acre  should  be  made  in  January  or 
early  February  before  the  Karmex 
W  is  used.  An  application  of  114 
lbs.  per  acre  of  80%  CMU  should 
be  used  on  the  drill  (24  to  30"  wide) 
after  shaving  and  off-barring  and 
before  the  weed  seedlings  have  ap- 
peared. A  layby  spray  of  2  lbs.  of 
2,4-D  (blanket,  the  entire  area) 
should  be  applied. 

CMU  is  not  a  water  soluble  com- 
pound and  unless  there  is  a  mechan- 
ical agitator  in  the  sprayer  and 
larger  nozzle  tips  and  screens  are 
substituted  for  those  normally  used, 
(increasing  the  amount  of  water  to 
20  or  25  gallons  per  acre)  trouble 
will  very  likely  be  encountered  in 
application.  The  changes  needed  are 
given  in  the  manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations. 

Cautions  in  the  Use  of 

Recommended  Chemical 

Herbicides 

2,4-D  is  a  plant  killer.  Extreme 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
drift  of  this  chemical  in  spray  solu- 
tions to  areas  where  sensitive  plants 
such  as  cotton,  bell  peppers,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  etc.  are  growing.  The 
use  of  2,4-D  in  areas  where  cotton 
is  grown  should  be  restricted  to 
early  spring  before  any  cotton  is 
planted  or  to  the  fall  after  cotton 
has  been  harvested. 

The  use  of  Sodium  chlorate  can 
create  a  fire  hazard  and  is  also  very 
corrosive  to  equipment.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  change  all  clothing  after 
Sodium  chlorate  is  used,  and  calci- 
um chloride  should  always  be  added 
as  a  safener.  Smoking  or  open 
flames  around  Sodium  chlorate 
should  be  avoided. 
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TCA  either  as  a  concentrated  liq- 
uid or  powder  will  burn  the  skin. 
Care  in  handling  this  chemical  is 
important. 

The  recommendations  on  the  man- 
ufacturers' labels  for  handling  all 
chemicals  should  be  followed. 

DALAPON  (Sodium  2, 
2-dichloropropionic   Acid) 

Among  the  several  chemicals  tried 
on  a  field  scale  in  the  1955  grow- 
ing season,  Dalapon  gave  good  re- 
sults in  killing  Johnson  grass  in 
stubble  cane.  It  also  appeared  prom- 
ising as  a  control  for  Bermuda 
grass.  The  experiments  in  1954  and 
1955  indicated  that  application  rates 
for  effective  Johnson  grass  control 
in  stubble  cane  were  from  4  to  5 
lbs.  of  the  commercially  prepared 
product  (85%  sodium  salt).  Toxici- 
ty occurred  where  6  lbs.  or  more  of 
Dalapon  per  acre  were  used  on  the 
drill.  The  tests  in  1954  and  1955 
also  indicate  that  better  results  were 
obtained  with  Dalapon  when  applied 
following  an  early  application  of  11 
lbs.  of  TCA  when  the  stubble  cane 
was  shaved  and  off-barred.  One  ap- 
plication of  Dalapon  at  4  lbs.  per 
acre  when  applied  after  the  Johnson 
grass  had  sprouted  in  the  stubble 
gave  good  results  in  killing  the 
Johnson  grass  in  most  of  the  tests. 
Yields  of  cane  in  tons  per  acre  were 
not  increased  when  Dalapon  alone 
was  used.  The  germination  of  stub- 
ble cane  is  retarded  when  Johnson 
grass  is  germinating.  Any  condition 
that  prevents  the  early  suckering 
of  the  shoots  reduces  the  number  of 
stalks  per  acre  and  thus  reduces  the 
yield  of  the  sugarcane. 

In  tests  where  the  stubble  cane 
was  shaved,  off-barred  and  sprayed 
with  11  lbs.  of  TCA  plus  1  lb.  of 
2,4-D  the  cane  germinated  and  suck- 
ered  well.  This  TCA  treatment  usu- 
ally retards  the  growth  of  Johnson 
grass  until  May  or  about  the  time 
sugarcane  is  fertilized.  Some  years 
the  TCA  treatment  gives  a  very  high 
level  of  control,  other  years  its  effi- 
ciency  is   reduced   by   dry   weather. 

If  Johnson  grass  is  growing  after 


the  TCA  treatment,  Dalapon  at  4 
to  5  lbs.  per  acre  should  be  tried 
to  determine  its  value  to  the  indi- 
vidual grower.  Late  applications  of 
2  to  2i/2  lbs.  of  85%  Dalapon  has 
shown  promise  when  applied  late  on 
plant  cane  for  the  control  of  Ber- 
muda grass,  red-root  or  red  bottom 
grass  as  well  as  some  other  grasses. 
If  Dalapon  should  be  tried  in  plant 
cane  a  directed  spray  should  be 
used,  to  keep  the  spray  on  the  grass 
and  not  on  the  sugarcane. 

Hazards  and  Cautions  in  the  Use 

of  Sodium  Dalapon  as  a  Chemical 

Herbicide 

Sodium  Dalapon  is  a  chemical  that 
kills  grass  and  sugarcane  is  a  grass. 
There  are  indications  that  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  amount  of 
Dalapon  required  to  kill  Johnson 
grass  and  the  amount  that  sugar- 
cane will  tolerate.  Some  varieties  of 
sugarcane,  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44- 
101,  are  more  tolerant  than  other 
varieties  to  Dalapon. 

Extreme  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  application  of  Dalapon  in 
sugarcane,  or  the  gain  to  be  ob- 
tained by  controlling  Johnson  grass 
will  be  more  than  lost  by  injuring 
the  sugarcane.  Not  more  than  4  lbs. 
per  acre  should  be  applied  in  stubble 
cane.  Until  further  data  is  obtained 
with  respect  to  Dalapon  and  its  ef- 
fects on  weed,  sugarcane,  maturity 
and  sucrose,  its  use  should  not  be 
on  any  scale  other  than  an  experi- 
mental one,  so  that  each  individual 
grower  becomes  familiar  with  han- 
dling Dalapon. 

The  time  of  application  of  Dala- 
pon is  very  important.  It  should  be 
applied  on  Johnson  grass  not  more 
than  8-12  inches  high  and  before 
the  Johnson  grass  has  set  flowers. 
Since  Dalapon  is  not  an  effective 
broadleaf  weed  herbicide,  1  lb.  of 
2,4-D  should  be  used  on  the  drill 
when  the  Dalapon  is  applied. 

The  use  of  Sodium  Dalapon  for 
grass  control  in  sugarcane  was  fa- 
vorably approved  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  page   161) 
Pesticide  Regulation  Section  in  May 
1955. 


1  Amounts  of  chemicals  given  are  actu- 
al amounts  to  be  used  per  acre. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  157) 
tests  carried  on  around  the  cane  belt 
and   will   probably   discuss   the   fact 
that  some  soils  in  cane  need  more 
than   just   nitrogen   in   the   way   of 

■ppytl  ll  7PT* 

Dr.  S.J.  P.  Chilton,  Mr.  Preston 
Dunckelman,  Dr.  Elias  Paliatseas, 
and  Dr.  Dick  Breaux  will  discuss  the 
flowering  of  cane  at  Baton  Rouge, 
the  seedling  work,  the  studies  being 
conducted  on  selection  of  new  canes, 
and  all  phases  of  the  intricate  work 
of  making  a  new  variety. 

Mr.  Ernest  Stamper  will  discuss 
in  detail  the  weed  control  problem 
of  Louisiana  giving  specific  infor- 
mation and  cautions  of  both  the  old 
chemicals  in  use  and  the  possible 
uses  of  some  new  ones. 

Dr.  Rene  Steib  and  Mr.  Percy 
Mills  will  discuss  the  latest  recog- 
nized sugar  cane  disease,  Stunting 
Disease,  and  how  it  affects  sugar 
cane.  Other  diseases  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Mr.  Harold  Barr,  Mr.  I.  L.  Save- 
son,  and  Mr.  Zane  Lund  will  cover 
methods  of  deep  tillage,  benefit  and 
cost  to  be  expected  of  deep  tillage, 
and  compaction  studies.  As  a  result 
of  research  done  early  by  these  men 
most  fields  in  the  sugar  belt  have 
been    crowned    for   better    drainage. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dugas  will  cover  the 
borer  control  program;  chemical  as 
well  as  biological  control  methods. 
After  the  heavy  loss  last  year  from 
borer  damage  there  should  be  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  work. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Stafford  will  discuss 
the  results  on  unreleased  canes  in 
the  Outfield  Test  around  the  sugar 
belt.  This  work  decides  whether  a 
cane  has  what  it  takes  to  be  re- 
leased. A  great  many  more  are 
tested  than  are  ever  released. 

Dr.  Joe  Campbell  will  discuss  cost 


studies   for   various   size   farms.    A 
farmer  will  have  an  opportunity  to  | 
see    how    his    costs    compare    with  | 
other  farms   of  the   same   size   and 
with  different  size  farms. 

Dr.  Campbell  will  point  out  how 
increase  yields  per  acre  affect  unit 
cost. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from    ! 
this  meeting.    Farmers  should  make 
every  attempt  to  attend. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  156) 

"S.  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  is 
chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee 
and  will  preside  at  the  meeting." 

Farm  Machinery  Group  Meets 

On  March  2nd  the  Farm  Machin- 
ery Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  head- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man, will  meet  at  the  Houma  Ex- 
periment Station  to  discuss  the  re- 
sults obtained  with  experimental 
equipment  during  the  season  just 
completed  and  to  map  programs  for 
the  future. 

The  cane  harvester  and  the  cane 
planter  being  developed  by  Mr.  R. 
M.  Ramp,  Agricultural  Engineer  of 
the  Houma  Station,  are  the  two 
most  interesting  machines  undergo- 
ing field  tests,  but  other  experi- 
mental equipment  will  undoubtedly 
be  discussed  by  the  Committee. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  to  start 
at  2  P.M. 
The  Over-Quota  Sugar  Purchase 

The  Sugar  Division  has  called  for 
bids  from  the  local  refiners  totaling 
approximately  28,000  tons  of  sugar 
to  be  refined  from  Louisiana  over- 
quota  raws.  This  is  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  agreement  by  the 
Government  to  purchase  58,520  tons 
of  over-quota  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  of 
surplus  sugar  in  our  industry. 

The  Sugar  Division  originally  said 
that  all  the  over-quota  sugar  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  New  Orleans 
docks  for  shipment  over  seas  in  raw 
form  but  subsequent  developments 
have  apparently  necessitated  a 
change  in  plans. 
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Perhaps  the  decision  to  refine  at 
least  part  of  the  sugar  in  this  Coun- 
try will  result  in  speeding  up  the 
movement  of  the  sugar.  In  any 
event,  it  will  give  the  local  refiners 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
transaction,  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Gibbens  Heads  Technologists 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  elected  R.  T.  Gib- 
bens of  Mathews,  President  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  held  in  Houma,  La. 
on  February  28th.  Other  officers 
elected  were  Frank  Barker,  of  Lock- 
port,  1st  Vice-President;  A.  L.  Dugas, 
of  Baton  Rouge,  2nd  Vice-President ; 
Feltus  Leake  of  Port  Allen,  Chair- 
man of  the  Manufacturing  Section; 
Warren  Harang,  of  Thibodaux, 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Sec- 
tion, and  Arthur  G.  Keller,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

James  Graugnard  Honored 

James  Graugnard,  of  St.  James, 
La.  who  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
was  declared  "the  outstanding  Lou- 


isiana farmer  of  the  year"  at  a 
meeting  in  Lutcher,  La.  on  February 
25th,  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Anyone  who  has  attended  the  St. 
James  Parish  Field  Day  and  had  a 
first  hand  look  at  the  Graugnard 
farm  will  know  why  Jimmy  won 
the  outstanding  farmer  award.  Hard 
work  plus  scientific  planning  has 
made  this  one  of  the  outstanding 
farms  in  the  State. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  158) 
It  is  understood  that  while  the 
hearing  will  begin  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  8th,  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  recessed  until  March 
15th,  and  will  be  resumed  at  that 
time  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Beet  proces- 
sors are  scheduled  to  meet  informal- 
ly with  representatives  of  the  Sug- 
ar Division  in  Dallas,  March  12th 
in  an  effort  to  reach  an  amicable 
agreement  on  a  formula  for  allocat- 
ing the  1956  quota  for  the  beet  area. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  FEB.  24,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago7                  Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 5.90  5.90                   5.90 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  ORLEANS 5.86  5.86                   5.86 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.30  3.28                    3.17 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

May  July                    Sept. 

Today 5.42  5.51                    5.54 

1    Month  Ago 5.42  5.52                    5.52 

1   Year  Ago 5.43  5.55                    5.61 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 53,476   tons  41,728   tons 

Godchaux 21,427   tons  29,582   tons 

Colonial 29,637   tons  37,868   tons 

Henderson 12,215   tons  11,614   tons 

Southdown None  None 

South  Coast 3,727   tons  5,550   tons 

Supreme 17,327   tons  17,938   tons 

Totals „ 137,809   tons  144,280   tons 


Weekly  Average  Prices 


The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the   Louisiana   Sugar   Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1955-56  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October  13,   1955 

Raws  6.00,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  20,   1955 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  27,   1955 

Raws  5.96,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  November  3,  1955 

Raws  5.95,  Blackstrap  9.845 
Week  ending  November  10,  1955 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  17,  1955 

Raws  5.85,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  24,  1955 

Raws  5.91,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  1,  1955 

Raws  5.94,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  8,  1955 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  10.15 
Week  ending  December  15,  1955 

Raws  5.77,  Blackstrap  10.25 
Week  ending  December  22,  1955 

Raws  5.79,  Blackstrap  10.40 


Week  ending  December  29,  1955 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  10.50 
Week  ending  January  5,  1956 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  12,  1956 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  19,  1956 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  11.20 
Week  ending  January  26,  1956 

Raws  5.87,  Blackstrap  12.00 
Week  ending  February  2,  1956 

Raws   5.84,    Blackstrap    12.50 
Week  ending  February  9,  1956 

Raws    5.80,    Blackstrap    12.50 
Week  ending  February  16,  1956 

Raws   5.85,    Blackstrap    12.50 

Week  ending  February  23,  1956 
Raws   5.87,   Blackstrap   12.50 

Season's  Average  for  Raws 
through   February  23,   1956—5.8665 

The  Pricing  Period  for  Blackstrap 
ending  on  February  23,  1956.  The 
Season's  Average  for  Blackstrap  is 
10.77975. 

The  Molasses  Bonus  per  actual 
ton  of  cane  is  17.207  cents. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLISV  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


MOOM  STiU,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

I  rm  lAmctlr  cr»r*Ai  svmr  mouii  south  siMCf  tmr / 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


ID   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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FUNK'S  G-740  MADE  MANY  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SUGAR  BELT 

IN  1956 

G-740  produced  high  yields  of  top  quality  grain.  G-740  stands  well  and 
is  an  excellent  corn  for  harvesting  both  mechanically  and  by  hand. 
Funk  G-740's  standability  and  large  ears  make  it  less  expensive  to 
harvest  than  any  other  corn.   Farmers  like  the  large  dent  type  ears. 


BE  SURE  TO  PLANT  FUNK'S  a -THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST 
NAME  IN  HYBRID  CORN. 

Funk's  G-Hybrids  interplanted  with  soybeans  are  both  a  cash  crop  and  a  soil  building 
crop.  Corn  stalks  and  beans  turned  under  actually  return  more  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  than  beans  alone  and,  with  modern  corn  pickers,  Funk's  G-Hybrids  can  be 
harvested  in  time  to  fallow  the  land  and  still  plant  cane.  Why  not  get  that  extra 
profit  from  your  land,  improving  it  at  the  same  time.  Good  corn  yields  are  being 
made  in  Louisiana  with  new  G-hybrids  planted  thick  and  fertilized  properly.  This 
higher  level  of  production  is  made  possible  as  a  result  of  Funk's  research,  which  has 
developed  corn  that  will  stand  up  under  these  crowded  conditions  and  still  produce 
high  yields. 

New  marketing  facilities  are  available  which  have  shelling,  drying,  and  storage.  Also, 
many  individuals  have  gone  into  the  business  of  custom  harvesting  and  shelling, 
which  will  make  corn  easier  to  market  in  the  future.  Be  sure  to  plant  Funk's  G- 
Hybrids — bred,  proven,  and  produced  here  in  Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA  SEED  COMPANY,  INC. 

PRODUCERS  OF  FUNK'S  G. 


Seeds  are 

available  at 

practically  all 

seed  stores. 
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Chemical  Weed  Killers  Must  Be  Applied  Accurately  .  .  . 
There  Is  No  Guess  Work  When  You  Apply  Them  With  A  .  .  . 

VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYER 


Years  of  designing, 
researching,  and 
testing  under  actu- 
al field  condition 
were  necessary  to 
develop  the  Valois 
Weed  Sprayer. 

The  Valois  Weed 
Sprayer  is  especial- 
ly designed  for  sug- 
ar cane  farmers. 


*i 


"#< 


>  ■-■ 


'MASTER"  MODEL  VALOIS  WEED   SPRAYER 


Specifications  of    *9iR&* 

the  "Master"  Model 

Valois  Weed  Sprayer  are  as  follows: 

ENGINE — Powered  by  5  H.P.  Briggs-Stratton  air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 

No  power  take-off  trouble.   Uniform  pressure.    More  different  uses. 
PUMP — 18  G.P.M.  Ni-Resist  pump  with  nylon  rollers.    Especially  fitted 

to  handle  chemicals.    Leak-proof.    Handles  large  and  small  volumes. 

Pressure  adjustable  from  0  to  200  lbs.,  P.S.I. 
TANK — 400  gallon  capacity.   Made  of  10  gauge  steel  heavily  re-inforced. 

Inside  and  openings  of  tank  zinc  coated  to  prevent  rust  and  corrosion. 
BOOM — Three-row  boom  built  in  three  6-foot  sections.    Folds  backward 

for  maneuverability.    Boom  has  sliding  clusters  of  nozzles  to  spray 

varying  width  rows,  which  are  lever  operated.   Each  boom  section  has 

separate  cut-off  valve  to  spray  one,  two  or  three  row  combinations. 

Hand  operated  winch  lifts  or  lowers  entire  boom  to  proper  spraying 

height.    All  adjustments  made  while  spraying.    No.  loss  of  time  and 

trouble  for  adjustments. 

MECHANICAL  AGITATOR— Powerful  paddle-type  for  absolute  agita- 
tion. 

CLUTCH — Lever  operated  clutch  between  engine  and  pump.  Allows  you 
to  mix  and  agitate  chemicals  without  operating  pump.  Prevents  pump 
abrasion. 

OPERATOR'S  CONTROL— Operator  rides  top  of  sprayer.  All  controls 
where  operator  has  full  and  close  view  of  them  at  all  times. 

For  More  Information  Write 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

NAPOLEONVILLE,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Sugar  Prices 

Beginning  on  page  176  of  this 
issue  we  are  printing  an  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Division,  before 
the  Sugar  Club  of  New  York  City 
on  February  20th  the  subject  of 
which  is  "International  Sugar  Prob- 
lems". Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  sugar  market  econ- 
omists and  we  feel  sure  that  you 
will  enjoy  reading  his  views,  especi- 
ally those  regarding  the  tie-in  be- 
tween the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
"world"  market  and  the  price  of 
quota   sugar   in   the   United    States. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the 
prime  objective  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
to  divorce  the  U.  S.  sugar  market 
from  the  world  market  but,  as  you 
will  see,  Mr.  Myers  states  that  "this 
country  has  never  been  able  for  an 
extended  period  to  insulate  its  do- 
mestic sugar  market  from  the  world 
market." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  true  that 
prices  in  the  two  markets  have  as 
a  general  rule,  paralleled  one  an- 
other, but  this  has  been  the  result 
of  administrative  policy  rather  than 
uncontrollable  economic  factors 
which  prompts  us  to  repeat  that  it 
isn't  the  Act,  it's  the  acting. 

Farm   Machinery    Advisory 
Committee  Meets 

The  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  met  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion on  March  2nd  and  decided  to 
ask  Mr.  R.  M.  Ramp,  Agricultural 
Engineer  of  the  Station,  to  continue 
his  efforts  to  develop  a  cane  har- 
vester that  will  clean  and  load  cane 
in    the    field,    and    a    two-row    cane 


planting  machine.  The  Committee 
hopes,  also,  to  arrange  for  further 
experimental  work  on  a .  top  cutter 
which  the  entomologists  say  will 
greatly  reduce  borer  infestation. 

Attending  the  Houma  meeting  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Ramp  were  Mr. 
J.  J.  Shaffer  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Farm  Machinery  Advisory 
Committee;  Messrs.  Thomas  Lowe, 
Ridley  LeBlanc,  I.  L.  Saveson,  Dr. 
E.  V.  Abbott,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; Messrs.  Gilbert  Durbin,  and 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden  from  the  League's 
New  Orleans  office,  and  Herbert 
Miller,  U.S.D.A.  Engineer,  from 
Beltsville,  Maryland. 

Inspect  Paper  Plant 

Leaders  of  Louisiana's  sugar  cane 
industry  visited  Lockport  March  8 
for  an  inspection  trip  of  the  Valen- 
tine Pulp  &  Paper  Company's  paper 
mill.  The  Valentine  mill  is  the  only 
one  in  America  making  paper  from 
bagasse. 

Some  56  guests  were  shown  the 
various  steps  required  to  turn  out 
high  grade  white  paper  from  the 
residue  of  sugar  cane.  A  barbecue 
was  served  at  the  plant  site  at 
lunchtime. 

Ed  Powell,  Executive  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  paper  company  told 
visitors  the  mill  is  now  using  40,000 
tons  of  bagasse  annually  and  will 
take  much  more  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Molasses   Helps  Rice   Oil 

An  official  release  from  the  U.  S. 

D.  A.  Southern  Utilization  Research 

Branch  says  that  refinery  losses  of 

rice    oil    during    the    usual    alkali- 

(Continued  on  page   182) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Observations  and   Opinions 

A  recent  survey  of  the  sugar  belt 
has  indicated  excellent  stubble  cane 
stands  and  a  promise  of  very  good 
stands  in  plant  cane  for  the  1956 
cane  crops. 

Cultivation  in  all  areas  is  pro- 
gressing at  a  good^  rate  although 
rains  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March  delayed  cultivation  operation 
in  some  areas. 

Winter  cover  crops  have  made 
good  growth  this  year.  Excellent 
growth  has  been  observed  gener- 
ally, in  both  Sour  Clover  and  Aus- 
trial  Winter  Pea.  Very  little  vetch 
was  observed  other  than  that  which 
was  mixed  with  Austrian  Winter 
Pea. 

Winter  grass  is  probably  worse 
this  year  than  it  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years.  Much  acreage  in  plant 
cane  is  being  shaved  because  of  the 
heavy  growth  of  winter  grass  over 
it.  Many  acres  of  stubble  cane  are 
also  being  shaved  because  of  either 
high  stubble  pieces  or  because  of  the 
Johnson  grass  control  program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  heat  treated 
cane  was  shaved  first  this  year  and 
before  field  run  cane,  and  if  not, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  shaver  blade 
was  sterilized  with  alcohol,  flame 
or  steam  before  going  into  fields  of 
heat  treated  seed  to  prevent  recon- 
tamination.  There  is  the  belief  that 
the  virus  of  the  disease  is  killed  by 
exposore  to  weather  if  the  tools  are 
not  used  for  periods  of  a  week  or 
more,  but  it  is  always  desirable  to 
take  extra  precautions. 

It  appears  that  cane  in  the  Lower 
Teche  area  is  slightly  taller  than  in 
other   areas.    It   also   appears   that 


the  winter  grass  had  the  same  ad- 
vantage. 

There  is  more  general  interest  in 
the  use  of  potash  fertilizer  this  year 
than  in  the  past.  Several  in  the 
industry  are  asking  questions  about 
potash  fertilizer  and  a  few  have 
already  made  large  scale  purchases. 
There  has  also  been  considerable 
interest  in  the  use  of  phosphorus 
fertilizer.  Dr.  M.  B.  Sturgis  and 
Mr.  David  Byrnside  of  L.S.U.  and 
Mr.  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station  recommend  the  use 
of  both  of  these  fertilizers  on  some 
soils.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are 
the  fertilizer  recommendations  for 
this  year.  Because  of  the  high  ap- 
lications  of  nitrogen  now  in  use 
many  of  the  light  soils  will  show  a 
yield  increase  response  to  phosphor- 
us and  potash. 

If  yields  have  not  been  good  on 
the  light  soil,  or  if  soybeans  or  sour 
clover  have  not  yielded  heavily  on 
these  soils,  phosphorus  and  potash 
deficiencies  can  be  suspected.  The 
cost  of  applying  these  two  fertilizer 
elements  to  several  acres  as  a  trial 
is  not  much.  County  Agents 
throughout  the  belt  will  be  happy 
to  assist  farmers  with  trials  and 
soil  sampling. 

The  interest  in  the  chemical  weed 
control  program  becomes  greater 
each  year.  Those  farmers  who  were 
reluctant  to  accept  the  program  at 
first,  but  nevertheless  gave  the  pro- 
gram a  trial,  now  accept  the  chemi- 
cal program  as  a  necessary  step  in 
the  cultivation  of  cane.  A  recent 
survey  by  Mr.  Ernest  Stamper,  Mr. 
(Contniued  on  page  183) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Highways 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  new  federal 
tax  on  trucks  weighing  more  than 
26,000  lbs.  which  is  expected  to 
yield  nine  hundred  million  dollars 
over  the  next  sixteen  years  to  help 
finance  an  expanded  highway  pro- 
gram. The  truck  tax  proposed  by 
Representative  Daniel  Reed,  Repub- 
lican of  New  York  would  impose  a 
tax  of  $1.50  per  year  per  1,000  lbs. 
on  trucks  over  26,000  lbs.  gross 
vehicle  weight,  (fully  equipped  ve- 
hicle with  full  load).  The  bill  has 
been  ordered  reported  out  and  will 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  un- 
der a  closed  rule  which  will  not 
permit  amendments.  Passage  of  this 
bill  by  the  House  seems  assured. 

Many  growers  and  processors  of 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  Florida 
and  Hawaii  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed if  this  proposed  tax  becomes  a 
law.  The  Hawaiians  are  particular- 
ly upset  about  it  because  under  the 
proposed  Highway  Bill  no  highways 
will  be  built  in  Hawaii  although  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  islands  would 
be  a  large  contributor  because  of 
this  proposed  taxation  of  trucks. 

By-ways 

Senator  Patrick  McNamara  of 
Michigan  has  introduced  a  bill, 
S.3310  under  the  following  title— 
"To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  greater  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  food  industries  whose  ac- 
tivities effect  interstate  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill 
proposes  to  take  away  from  the  sug- 
ar cane  industry  and  other  food  in- 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


dustries  the  seasonal  exemption 
from  payment  of  overtime  wages 
during  the  season.  Employers  en- 
gaged in  activities  effecting  inter- 
state commerce  would  have  to  pay 
time  and  a  half  for  any  work-week 
longer  than  forty  hours  or  a  work 
day  longer  than  eight  hours.  The 
bill  is  pending  in  the  committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  during  this 
session. 

Action  by  either  House  or  Senate 
on  any  bill  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

Another  bill  of  interest  to  do- 
mestic cane  sugar  producers  is  H.  R. 
9353  introduced  by  Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbin  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  This  bill 
would  provide  for  a  refund  for  the 
import  tax  on  sugar  used  as  a  live- 
stock feed  or  in  the  production  of 
livestock  feed  after  June  30,  1955. 
Its  pupose  is  to  permit  the  importer 
of  so-called  "green  sugar"  to  get 
back  the  taxes  he  paid  on  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  during 
1955.  Samples  of  this  "green  sugar" 
when  submitted  to  the  customs  bur- 
eau for  classification  contained  cer- 
tain vegetable  dyes  and  added  salts 
which  made  such  sugar  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  consequently 
the  customs  bureau  permitted  it  to 
enter  the  U.  S.  at  the  same  duty 
as  blackstrap  molasses.  After  ship- 
ments of  the  "green  sugar"  began 
to  arrive  in  considerable  volume  cus- 
toms officials  found  that  the  vege- 
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FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SUGARCANE 

(Prepared  jointly  by  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside  of  L.  S.  U. 
and  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medi- 
um textured  soils  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use 
of  any  of  the  common  carriers.  On 
heavy  textured  soils  apply  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  the  green 
weight  of  legumes  turned  under 
ahead  of  planting  cane  is  as  much 
as  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fertilize  plant  cane. 
In  most  cases  the  yields  of  legumes 
are  not  this  high. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  tex- 
tured to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Red  River  bottoms,  use 
80  or  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Where  known  deficiencies  of  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  exist,  which 
is  usually  in  the  very  fine  sandy 
loam  and  silt  loam  types,  25  to  40 
pounds  of  P2O5  and  40  to  60  pounds 
of  K2O  should  be  applied  in  addition 
to  nitrogen.  In  some  cases  the  plant 
food  may  be  supplied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  500  pounds  of  6-8-12,  10-5-10 
or  0-10-20  per  acre  supplemented 
with  50  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
from  either  solid  or  liquid  materials. 

To  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene Mississippi  terraces,  which 
areas  are  largely  west  of  the  Teche 
and  include  the  Richland,  Olivier 
and  Iberia  series,  apply  80  to  100 
pounds  of  N  25  to  40  pounds  of  P2O5, 
and  40  to  60  pounds  of  K2O. 


Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or 
liquid  materials.  Where  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  being  used  to  supply 
nitrogen,  minerals  may  be  applied 
either  before  the  ammonia  or  in  the 
same  operation  from  hoppers  mount- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The 
practice  of  splitting  applications  of 
nitrogen  to  stubble  cane  on  medium 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  80 
or  more  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  ap- 
plied is  proving  profitable  in  some 
cases.  Half  of  the  nitrogen  can  be 
applied  four  inches  deep  in  the 
middles  at  the  last  cultivation.  Am- 
monia and  other  highly  soluble  car- 
riers of  nitrogen  are  especially 
adaptable  to  split  applications. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  highest 
efficiency  in  extra  production  of 
sugar  cane  from  fertilizer  nitrogen 
has  been  one  ton  of  cane  for  each 
increment  of  6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Where  phosphate  and  potash  were 
needed  for  sugar  cane,  the  addition 
of  40  pounds  of  P2O5  and  60  pounds 
of  K26  per  acre  increased  the  yield 
of  cane  5  tons  per  acre  above  the 
use  of  60  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen 
alone. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations  for 
Sugar  Cane  were  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Sugar  Sta- 
tion, Houma,  Louisiana. 


table  dyes  could  be  easily  washed 
out  of  the  sugar,  leaving  it  palatable 
and  usable  for  human  consumption. 
Customs  then  required  the  importers 
to  pay  the  full  tax,  50  cents  per 
1,000  pounds,  applicable  to  sugar. 
This  "green  sugar"  is  produced  in 
a  country  which  has  much  lower 
wage  and  living  standards  than  the 
United  States,  and  can  under-sell 
sugar  produced  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida  for  livestock  feed.- 
Although   the   importer   naturally 


would  like  to  have  his  taxes  re- 
funded there  seems  little  likelihood 
the  bill  will  pass. 

Sugar  Bill  Delayed 

The  legislative  sugar  train  is  still 
off  the  track.  Representative  Har- 
old Cooley,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  not 
yet  appointed  the  House  Members 
of  the  Conference  Committee.  It 
now  seems  likely  that  no  conference 
(Continued  on  page  183) 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  PROBLEMS 

Address  delivered  by  Lawrence  Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
the  Sugar  Club  of  New  York,  February  20,  1956  and  printed  in  Sugar 
Reports  #1*6  of  the  USDA. 


Again  I  am  indebted  to  the  Sugar 
Club  for  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing some  of  our  sugar  problems  be- 
fore its  membership.  You  men  are 
peculiarly  qualified  to  consider  these 
problems.  In  addition  to  your  basic 
knowledge  and  demonstrated  ability 
in  this  field,  you  have  a  personal 
interest  in  determining  how  the 
world  sugar  problem  will  unfold. 

I  am  sure  you  all  know  that  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  United  Nations 
will  call  a  conference,  probably  here 
in  late  May,  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
amination and  renegotiation  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement.  The 
Agreement,  signed  in  London  in  Oc- 
tober 1953,  has  a  duration  of  five 
years  beginning  January  1,  1954. 
Article  42  (2)  of  the  Agreement 
provides,  however,  that  in  its  third 
year  the  Council  shall  "examine  the 
entire  working  of  the  Agreement, 
especially  with  regard  to  quotas  and 
prices  and  shall  take  into  account 
any  amendment  to  the  Agreement 
which  in  connection  with  this  ex- 
amination any  participating  govern- 
ment may  propose."  The  conference 
which  is  expected  to  be  held  in  New 
York  in  late  spring  will  be  called  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Agreement. 

Little  purpose  would  be  served  in 
attempting  to  anticipate  the  detailed 
amendments  that  may  be  made  or 
proposed.  I  believe  it  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  consider  some  of 
the  basic  conditions  that  shaped 
thinking  in  the  original  negotiation 
of  the  Agreement  and  that  probably 
will  shape  thinking  during  the  com- 
ing negotiations. 

From  time  to  time  we  are  asked 
why  the  United  States  should  con- 
cern itself  with  the  world  sugar 
situation.  In  view  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  this  country  has  spent  in 
recent  years  to  help  to  improve  the 


economies  of  foreign  countries,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  we  would  not 
wish  to  see  serious  economic  diffi- 
culties develop  in  the  sugar  export- 
ing countries.  More  important  for 
our  domestic  sugar  producing  indus- 
try, however,  this  country  has  never 
been  able  for  any  extended  period 
to  insulate  its  domestic  sugar  mar- 
ket from  the  world  market. 

If  we  examine  world  and  domes- 
tic prices  of  sugar  for  each  of  the 
tariff  periods  since  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  we  find  that  despite 
the  changes  in  tariff  rates,  the 
trends  of  price  averages  in  the  two 
markets  were  almost  parallel.  (See 
chart  "Raw  Sugar  Prices  by  Tariff 
Periods  Since  January  1919.")  Only 
if  we  look  closely  at  recent  experi- 
ence do  we  observe  any  major  devi- 
ation from  this  tendency.  The  pres- 
ent 50-cent  tariff  rate  on  Cuban 
sugar  has  been  in  effect  since  Janu- 
ary 1  1948.  For  the  five  years  1948 
through  1952,  the  world  average 
price  rose  to  4.64  cents  per  pound 
in  association  with  a  rise  in  the  do- 
mestic price,  but  the  world  price 
average  for  the  past  three  years  fell 
to  3.30  cents  while  the  domestic 
price  has  remained  comparatively 
stable  at  about  6  cents  per  pound. 
If  we  compare  recent  world  and  do- 
mestic prices  by  2-year  periods,  a 
continuing  relationship  is  found.  It 
is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
neither  tariffs  nor  the  Sugar  Act 
have  served  to  divorce  domestic 
prices  from  world  prices  for  any 
extended  period.  Sugar  producers  in 
the  United  States  have  a  pocket- 
book  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
foreign  competitors. 

During  the  war  and  early  post- 
war period,  the  world  sugar  indus- 
try was  prosperous.  During  the 
Korean  fighting  an  inflationary 
movement  broke  out  that  was  diffi- 
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RAW  SUGAR  PRICES  BY  TARIFF   PERIODS 
Since  January  1919 


CENTS 

PER 

POUND 


U.S.  TARIFF  ON 
CUBAN  SUGAR 


45 


50 


1920  25  30  35  40 

*To  eliminate  effect  of  inflationary  period,  the  "Dane*  of  the  Millions"  prices  from 
January  to  August,  inclusive,  1920  were  ©mitled  from  these  averages. 


55 


cult  to  control  in  1950  and  that  got 
somewhat  out  of  hand  in  the  world 
market  during  1951.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions,  production  expand- 
ed sharply  in  many  of  the  non-war- 
ring areas  and  recovered  quickly  in 
most  of  the  war  torn  areas. 

In  broad  outline,  the  developments 


following  World  War  II  were  simi- 
lar to  those  following  World  War  I. 
Because  of  the  prospective  sugar 
surplus  situation,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment proposed  in  1948  that  work 
be  started  on  a  new  International 
Sugar  Agreement  designed  to  meet 
the  problems  facing  the  sugar  mar- 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  WORLD 
AND  IN  GROUPS  OF  COUNTRIES 

(Centrifugal  Sugar  in  Terms  of  Raw  Value  Plus  Non-Centrifugal,  TelQuel ) 
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SUGAR  PRODUCTION   IN  AREAS 
OF  MOST  RAPID  EXPANSION 

(Centrifugal  Sugar  in  Terms  of  Raw  Value  Plus  Non-Centrifugal, Tel  Quel) 
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ket  after  World  War  II.  The  first 
major  meeting  was  held  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1950  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Ko- 
rea. The  Agreement,  which  was  fi- 
nally negotiated  in  the  summer  of 
1953  to  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1954,  was  therefore  the  better 
part  of  six  years  in  the  making. 
Admittedly,  under  different  condi- 
tions, the  work  might  have  been 
concluded  more  quickly.  However, 
I  call  attention  to  the  time  required 
to  negotiate  and  ratify  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  emphasize  that 
if  any  such  agreement  is  to  be  in 
effect  in  time  to  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency, it  must  be  completed  before 
the  emergency  develops. 

The  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment sets  forth  three  general  objec- 
tives —  (1)  to  stabilize  prices  at 
equitable  levels;  (2)  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  sugar;  and  (3)  to 
maintain  purchasing  power  in  sugar 
exporting  countries  and  permit  the 
maintenance  of  fair  living  standards 
and  wage  rates  in  such  areas.  The 
third  of  these  objectives  was  to  be 
achieved  through  the  attainment  of 
the  other  two  objectives. 

I  think  we  can  deal  rather  quickly 
with  the  second  objective,  namely, 
that  of  increasing  world  sugar  con- 
sumption. Surely,  I  need  not  under- 
take to  sell  this  organization  on  the 
proposition  that  an  increase  in 
world  sugar  consumption  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  and  certainly  it 
is  the  most  pleasant  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  world  sugar  surplus. 
Fortunately,  world  sugar  consump- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly.  Fortun- 
ately, also,  work  is  in  progress  that 
should  help  to  bring  about  further 
expansion  in  consumption.  To  date, 
however,  the  International  Sugar 
Council  has  been  noticeably  laggard 
in  contributing  to  this  betterment  in 
the  world  sugar  situation. 

The  failure  of  the  International 
Sugar  Council  to  carry  out  any  sig- 
nificant work  to  date  in  helping  to 
bring  about  an  increase  in  world 
sugar  consumption  is  in  part  the 
result   of   certain   inherent    difficul- 


ties. The  Council  is  neither  a  re- 
search agency  nor  a  trade  agency. 
Moreover,  the  impediments  to  in- 
creasing consumption  are  frequently 
low  consumer  incomes,  taxation 
which  places  excessive  burdens  on 
sugar  consumption,  and  other  fac- 
tors with  which  it  may  be  difficult 
for  an  international  organization  of 
governments  to  deal.  Nevertheless, 
the  Council  could  serve  as  an  in- 
formation agency  that  would  aid 
indirectly  in  bringing  about  a  great- 
er utilization  of  sugar. 

While  on  the  subject  of  increasing 
sugar  consumption  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wor4d  market,  we  must  in 
fairness  take  an  objective  look  at  it 
ourselves.  Under  the  bill  that  has 
passed  the  House,  domestic  produc- 
ers will  supply  50  percent  of  future 
increases  in  consumption  and  under 
the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  they 
will  supply  55  percent  of  such  in- 
creases. Therefore  this  conutry  does 
not  expect  to  continue  in  the  future 
to  give  100  percent  of  its  expanding 
market  to  foreign  producers  as  we 
have  done  in  recent  years.  I  wish 
to  add,  however,  that  I  know  of  no 
other  country  that  provides  by  law 
that  any  specified  part  of  its  re- 
quirements must  be  filled  by  im- 
ports from  the  world  market.  A 
number  of  them,  such  as  Canada, 
are  in  fact  increasing  their  imports 
of  sugar.  However,  when  the  United 
States  proposed  that  a  share  of  the 
expanding  consumption  of  each  sig- 
natory country  be  turned  over  to  the 
world  market,  it  failed  to  find  a 
single  supporter  among  the  import- 
ing countries. 

As  a  price  stabilizing  mechanism, 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
provides  for  export  quotas  to  hold 
the  surplus  supplies  in  check  until 
world  consumption  can  catch  up.  It 
is  important  to  note  the  adequacy 
of  the  coverage  of  the  Agreement 
and  the  developments  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  various  produc- 
ing, exporting,  and  importing  coun- 
tries. 

The  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  International   Sugar  Agreement 
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account  for  64  percent  of  the  world's 
production  and  60  percent  of  the 
world's  consumption.  They  account 
for  66  percent  of  the  net  imports  of 
the  world  and  81  percent  of  the  net 
exports.  These  are  impressive  over- 
all percentages,  but  they  fail  to 
show  important  details. 

Since  World  War  I,  there  have 
been  major  shifts  in  world  sugar 
production.  During  the  decade  of 
the  1920's,  the  combined  production 
of  the  four  major  exporting  coun- 
tries —  Cuba,  Formosa,  Indonesia, 
and  the  Philippines — averaged  close 
to  J)  million  tons,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  world  production  of  sugar.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  possible  to  deal 
rather  effectively  with  the  world 
sugar  problem  in  the  early  1930's  by 
cutting  production  back  in  Cuba  and 
Indonesia  under  the  Chadbourne  Plan 
and  in  the  Philippines,  along  with 
other  United  States  areas,  under 
our  Sugar  Act.  Last  year,  however, 
production  in  these  same  four  ex- 
porting countries  amounted  to  only 
8.5  million  tons,  or  less  than  18  per- 
cent of  the  world  total.  Although 
production  in  these  four  countries 
was  1.8  million  tons  less  in  1915 
than  it  had  been  in  1951,  world  pro- 
duction was  3.2  million  tons  higher. 
World  production  is  not  so  concen- 
trated as  it  was  in  the  1920's. 

For  our  present  purposes,  produc- 
tion in  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  treated  together.  In  both 
countries  the  trend  of  production 
is  upward,  but  in  both  cases  con- 
sumption has  been  rising  more  rap- 
idly than  production,  and  imports 
have  been  increasing. 

Next  we  may  look  at  the  available 
data  for  sugar  production  in  the 
Communist  segment  of  the  world 
from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  west  to  China  and  Manchuria  on 
the  east.  Even  though  the  data  may 
be  open  to  question,  it  is  significant 
that  they  reflect  no  major  upturn  in 
production  and  that  they  indicate 
a  comparatively  low  production  per 
capita  for  these  areas.  In  any  event, 
since  these  countries  have  been  sig- 
nificant importers  of  sugar  during 


the  past  two  years,  they  have  not 
recently  contributed  to  the  world 
surplus. 

To  find  the  source  of  increasing 
world  production  in  recent  years, 
therefore,  one  must  turn  to  coun- 
tries outside  these  three  groups. 
(See  chart,  "Sugar  Production  in 
World  and  in  Groups  of  Coun- 
tries.") The  trend  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  western  Europe  as  a  whole 
reflects  primarily  the  war  time  de- 
cline and  the  post-war  recovery.  A 
careful  look  at  the  record  shows, 
however,  that  the  post-war  expan- 
sion has  overshot  the  prewar  up- 
ward trend  of  production.  In  1955, 
production  in  western  Europe  was 
7.1  million  tons,  or  practically  twice 
the  average  for  the  decade  of  the 
1920's.  The  reduction  in  European 
production  during  the  past  two 
years  probably  reflects  in  part  the 
saturation  of  home  markets  and  the 
reluctance  to  accept  prices  prevail- 
ing in  world  markets. 

We  also  get  an  interesting  pattern 
of  production  if  we  group  together 
the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Oceania,  excluding  the  Communist 
countries  of  China  and  Manchuria 
and  the  older  exporting  countries  of 
Formosa,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. For  this  broad  group  of 
countries,  production  was  expand- 
ing rapidly  throughout  the  1930's, 
then  held  stationary  during  the  war 
years,  but  has  been  shooting  upward 
sharply  again  since  the  war.  In 
1955,  production  in  these  areas 
amounted  to  10.8  million  tons,  or 
230  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the 
1920's.  This  vast  expanse  of  terri- 
tories covers  many  areas  that  are 
progressing  rapidly  in  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  in  their  consump- 
tion of  sugar.  In  part,  however,  this 
increased  production  is  for  protected 
home  or  preferential  markets,  where 
the  sugar  displaces  supplies  that 
would  otherwise  be  taken  from  the 
world  market.  The  effect  of  these 
sharp  increases  in  production  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
increased  production  gives  rise  to 
consumption  that   would   not   other- 
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wise  occur  and  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  increased  production 
amounts  to  subsidized  displacement 
of  world  market  sugars. 

Last,  let  us  turn  to  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  the  Caribbean  Area  other 
than  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  this 
area,  production  has  been  rising 
consistently  ever  since  1920.  Last 
year,  it  totaled  9.6  million  tons,  or 
337  percent  of  the  average  for  the 
1920's.  Again  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction has  been  in  part  for  grow- 
ing local  consumption,  in  part  for 
shipment  to  preferential  home  mar- 
kets and  in  part  for  sale  on  the  free 
export  market.  (See  chart,  "Sugar 
Production  in  Areas  of  Most  Rapid 
Expansion.") 

If  the  above  survey  constitutes  a 
fair  summary  of  the  facts,  several 
conclusions  follow: 

(1)  It  is  evident  that  a  control 
program  that  could  control  produc- 
tion and  exports  of  only  a  few 
countries  would  not  provide  suffi- 
cient leverage  for  controlling  the 
world  sugar  surplus  and  supporting 
the  world  sugar  market  over  any 
extended  period  of  time. 

(2)  None  of  the  international 
agreements  or  programs  undertaken 
since  World  War  I  has  cut  produc- 
tion in  areas  that  now  account  for 
close  to  60  percent  of  world  produc- 
tion. 

(3)  For  their  own  welfare,  pro- 
ducers in  protected  areas  need  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  long 
time  welfare  of  unprotected  produc- 
ers who  must  sell  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. 

(4)  Care  needs  to  be  taken  to 
make  certain  that  the  Agreement 
does  not  become  an  umbrella  that 
established  exporting  countries  are 
required  to  hold  over  new  ones. 

(5)  The  full  weight  of  available 
information  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  proposed  programs  for  expand- 
ing sugar  production.  An  adequate 
educational  program  covering  cur- 
rent developments  and  long  range 
prospects  should  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting many  unwise  expansion  pro- 
grams. 


(6)  Similarly,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  expand  world  consump- 
tion. Under  no  condition  must  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  be- 
come a  mechanism  for  checking  con- 
sumption. 

(7)  Since  any  revised  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  probably 
will  provide  only  a  modest  degree  of 
control  over  world  production  and 
exports,  its  price  objectives  must  be 
modest  and  the  Agreement  must 
provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  per- 
mit all  needed  actions  that  will  lead 
to  a  healthier  world  sugar  economy. 

Many  difficulties  are  visible  as 
we  look  ahead  toward  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  revised  International  Sug- 
ar Agreement,  but  we  also  have 
behind  us  the  record  of  bitter  price 
experiences  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Chadbourne  Plan.  We  must 
convert  the  sorry  past  into  ancient 
history — we  must  solve  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  172) 
refining  process   can   be   materially 
reduced  by  adding  a  small  portion 
of  blackstrap  molasses  at  the  start 
of  the  refining  operation. 

In  laboratory  tests  the  use  of 
blackstrap  reduced  the  loss  of  rice 
oil  in  refining  from  44  per  cent  to 
23.3  per  cent. 

Rain  Making 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Alexan- 
dria, La.  on  March  14th  to  discuss 
legislation  that  might  be  needed  to 
govern  "rainmaking"  projects.  At 
least  three  groups  in  North  Louisi- 
ana have  used  the  services  of  so 
called  "rain-makers"  and  we  under- 
stand that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

Representatives  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  will  attend  the 
Alexandria  meeting  to  keep  posted 
on  developments  in  this  fascinating 
field  of  scientific  endeavor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
Federal  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  weath- 
er control  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  its  possibilities. 
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(Continued  from  page  173) 
Denver  Loupe,  both  of  L.S.U.,  and 
cooperating  County  Agents  has  in- 
dicated that  a  total  of  193,666  acres 
in  the  sugar  belt  are  under  a  chemi- 
cal weed  control  program. 

Fields  are  now  taking  on  a  green 
color;  it  is  hoped  that  the  weather 
of  March  22  through  29,  1955  does 
not  recur. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  175) 
on  sugar  will  be  held  until  after  the 
Farm    Bill    has    passed    the    Senate 
and  gone  to  conference.    House  con- 
ferees on  both  bills  will  be  identical. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Exchange  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  March  28th  and  re- 
elected John  B.  Levert,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  Levert-St.  John,  Inc.,  to  a 
second  term  as  President.  Other  of- 
ficers elected  for  another  term  were 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  head  of  the 
St.  James  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc., 
1st  Vice-President;  Ernest  A.  Bur- 
guieres,  Vice-President  of  the  J.  M. 
Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  2nd  Vice- 
President;  Irving  Legendre,  General 
Manager  of  the  Lafourche  Sugar 
Co.,  3rd  Vice-President;  Samuel  H. 
Livaudais,  Jr.,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Sam  H.  Livaudais  &  Sons,  New 
Orleans  sugar  brokerage  firm,  Sec- 
retary; and  Louis  P.  LeBourgeois, 
Vice-President  of  Colonial  Sugars 
Company,  Treasurer.  The  writer 
was  again  elected  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Exchange. 

Each  year  the  Exchange  elects 
half  of  its  26  member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  a  two  year  term.  Elected 
this  year  were  T.  M.  Barker  of 
Lockport,  La.,  Harold  F.  Saufley  of 
New  York  City,  Charles  C.  Savoie 
of  Belle  Rose,  La.,  Bronier  Thibaut 
of  Napoleonville,  La.,  and  E.  A. 
Burguieres,  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Rob- 
ert Fraser,  Edmond  J.  Garland, 
Charles  F.  Gibbins,  Harry  S.  Hardin, 
Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  Samuel  H. 
Livaudais,  Jr.,   Edgar  Murray,   and 

G.  M.  Talmage,  who  all  reside  in  New 
Orleans. 

Other  members  of  the  twenty-six 
member  Board  who  terms  expire 
next  year  are  P.  L.  Billeaud  of 
Broussard,  La.,  W.  S.  Chadwick  of 
New    Orleans,    C.    S.    Churchill    of 


Donaldsonville,  La.,  Murphy  J. 
Foster  of  Franklin,  La.,  E.  D.  Gel- 
zer  of  New  Orleans,  Leon  Godchaux 
II  of  New  Orleans,  F.  A.  Graug- 
nard, Jr.  of  St.  James,  La.,  Irving 
Legendre  of  Thibodaux,  La.,  John 
B.  Levert  of  New  Orleans,  Chas.  A. 
Levy  of  New  Orleans,  J.  J.  Munson 
of  Houma,  La.  and  E.  A.  Rainold, 
Jr.  of  New  Orleans. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended 
and  those  present  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  President's  annual  address 
which  we  are  printing  on  page  193 
of  this  issue. 

Form  Partnership 

Mr.  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Jr.  has 
advised  us  the  LeBourgeois  Broker- 
age Company  is  now  a  co-partner- 
ship and  that  his  associates  are  Mrs. 
Herbert  Wadsworth  LeBourgeois, 
Miss  Margaret  Greve,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Claiborne,  Jr.  The  old  firm  was  the 
LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc.  and 
Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  now  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Company,  was  the  President. 

The  new  partnership  continues  a 
sugar,  molasses  and  syrup  broker- 
age business  that  was  established  in 
New  Orleans  half  a  century  ago  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Sr., 
Ruben  S.  Bush,  and  Herbert  Wads- 
worth. 

We  "Goofed" 

Every  now  and  then  we  pull  a 
boner  in  reporting  happenings  in 
this  column  but  usually  manage  to 
wriggle  out  of  our  troubles  by  claim- 
ing that  mistakes  in  spelling  are 
"typographical  errors",  and  by  in- 
dignantly hanging  the  blame  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  189) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  expressions,  "I  tried  that  on 
one  cut  of  cane",  or  "I  tried  that  on 
my  place  and  it  didn't  work  at  all" 
are  ones  which  are  often  heard  by 
those  who  travel  the  fields.  Questions 
asked  about  what  specifically  was 
done  often  yield  reasons,  explana- 
tions and  many  times  solutions  to 
why  certain  practices  do  not  work. 

Many  times  questions  even  lead 
to  prove  that  the  practice  actually 
paid  off.  In  this  instance  the  prac- 
tice is  usually  compared  with  an 
unfair  check. 

An  unfair  check  is  often  used  in 
trying  to  evaluate  the  practice  of 
dusting  to  control  the  sugar  cane 
borer.  A  farmer  will  say  that  dust- 
ing did  little  or  no  good  on  his  farm 
last  year.  The  reason  offered  by 
the  farmer  for  the  statement  is  that 
one  neighbor  did  not  dust  last  year 
yet  borers  were  not  bad  in  his  cane. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  times 
borers  can  be  in  one  field  and  on 
one  farm  year  after  year  and  not 
bother  to  any  great  degree  certain 
other  surrounding  fields  or  farms. 
It  is  also  known  that  certain  fields 
have  heavier  infestations  of  borers 
than  other  fields.  Two  neighbor- 
ing farms  can  both  have  borers,  one 
a  heavy  infestion  that  requires  dust- 
ing, the  other  a  very  slight  infesta- 
tion that  does  not  require  dusting. 
In  spite  of  a  good  dusting  program, 
the  farm  with  the  initial  heavy  in- 
festation may  still  have  some  borer 
damage  done  to  the  cane,  but  far 
less  than  that  which  would  have  oc- 
curred if  the  cane  had  not  been 
dusted.  The  two  neighboring  farms 
could  very  easily  end  up  the  crop 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  bor- 


Use  Scientific  Facts 

er  damage  and  with  about  the  same 
yield  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  Had 
not  the  farm  with  the  heavy  initial 
infestation  been  dusted  the  damage 
would  have  been  much  greater,  and 
therefore  yields  would  have  been  re- 
duced. There  are  also  many  other 
factors  of  production  that  could  en- 
ter that  would  influence  yield  on 
either  farm. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that 
cane  borers  are  like  other  forms  of 
life,  they  like  certain  cane  varieties 
better  than  others.  Cane  borers  pre- 
fer C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  36-13  over 
C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P.  43-47  and  others. 

It  is  also  very  important  that 
recommendations  be  followed  when 
dusting  for  borers.  To  apply  dust 
a  certain  number  of  times  per  year 
is  not  all  there  is  to  a  dusting  pro- 
gram. Dosage  rates,  the  right  ma- 
terials to  use,  timing  for  each  gen- 
eration, and  the  manner  and  cover- 
age of  each  dusting  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Field  experiments  carried  on  by 
L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  on  farms 
throughout  the  sugar  belt  have 
proved  that  dusting  pays  off  where 
the  infestation  warrants  dusting. 
These  experiments  are  not  one  block 
of  cane  dusted  one  year  compared 
with  one  block  not  dusted.  The  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  for 
many  years  and  have  been  carefully 
planned  using  four  replications  at 
each  location  to  make  as  certain  as 
is  humanly  possible  that  all  signifi- 
cant differences  in  yield  between 
treatments  and  checks  are  true  dif- 
ferences that  exist  because  of  the 
treatments  and  not  because  of  some- 
thing else  done  to  the  cane. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


No  Sugar  Bill— Yet 

Congress  began  its  Easter  holi- 
day March  29th,  without  taking  any 
final  action  on  the  Sugar  Bill.  Al- 
though the  Bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses,  the  Senate  made  some 
changes  in  the  House  Bill  and  there- 
fore it  must  go  to  conference.  Con- 
ferees for  the  House  are  Represen- 
tatives Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings  and 
Abernethy,  Democrats;  Hope,  An- 
dresen  and  Hill,  Republicans.  The 
Senate  Committee  consists  of  Sena- 
tors Byrd,  George  and  Kerr,  Demo- 
crats; Milliken  and  Martin,  Repub- 
licans. 

The  Sugar  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  February  8,  1956  and 
the  conference  committee  from  that 
body  was  appointed  the  same  day, 
but  for  one  reason  after  another 
Representative  Cooley  did  not  ask 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conference 
committee  to  represent  the  House 
until  March  15th.  Every  effort  by 
sugar  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
arrange  an  early  meeting  of  the 
conferees  to  iron  out  the  relatively 
minor  differences  in  the  bills  has 
failed.  Mr.  Cooley  has  made  no 
commitment  to  hold  a  conference, 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  name 
a   date   for   such   a   meeting   when 


Congress   reconvenes  on  April  9th. 

Mainland  Cane  Processors, 
Please  Note — 

Word  comes  from  the  U.  S.  Beet 
Sugar  Association  that  beet  pro- 
cessors have  agreed  on  a  formula 
for  allocating  marketing  allotments 
this  year.  The  agreement  was 
reached  in  Dallas,  Texas,  March  12, 
1956,  when  all  beet  processors  met 
informally  with  representatives  of 
the  Sugar  Division. 

Sailing,  April  13th 

The  first  ship-load  of  Louisiana 
over-quota  sugar  is  scheduled  to 
leave  New  Orleans  for  far  eastern 
ports  April  13th.  This  shipment  of 
8,000  to  10,000  tons  is  refined  sugar. 

Another  ship  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  sail  from  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  16th,  with  a 
cargo  of  raw  sugar  for  refining  in 
South  Korea. 

According  to  officials  of  the  Sug- 
ar Division  all  of  the  over-quota 
Louisiana  sugar  purchased  by  the 
government  has  been  requisitioned 
by  the  International  Cooperative 
Administration  and  shipment  will 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  ships  can  be 
chartered.  It  is  understood  that  the 
government  hopes  to  move  all  of  its 
sugar  by  mid-July. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  187) 
printer    for    omissions    and    things 
like  that.    On  March   1st,  however, 
we  were  caught  red-handed. 

In  listing  those  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Machinery  Ad- 
visory Committee  we  omitted  the 
names  of  Eugene  H.  Graugnard  and 


Clay  Terry,  two  very  important 
members  of  this  very  important 
committee.  This  time  the  printer 
had  our  original  copy  to  prove  it 
wasn't  his  fault!  So  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  but  admit  it.  We  "goofed/' 

Isolate  Amino  Acids 

The    following    paragraphs    have 
(Continued  on  page  197) 
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BORERS  SURVIVING  THE  WINTER  AND  PROSPECTS 

FOR  THE  1956  INFESTATION  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  W.  E.  Haley,  W.  J.  McCormick,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier,  Entomology 

Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture,  and  A.  L.  Dugas  and  E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  number  of  sugarcane  borers 
surviving  the  winter  in  Louisiana  is 
determined  each  year  by  surveys 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  first  part  of  March.  This 
information  is  necessary  to  estimate 
the  probable  infestation  and  control 
needs  during  the  coming  spring  and 
summer.  These  surveys  are  made 
cooperatively  by  the  USDA  Sugar- 
cane Insect  Laboratory  at  Houma 
and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Baton  Rouge. 
This  year's  survey,  completed  on 
March  13,  showed  the  population 
sufficiently  heavy  and  widespread 
to  cause  a  destructive  infestation. 

Examinations  were  made  in  the 
cane  trash  of  harvested  fields  on 
ten  plantations  evenly  distributed 
over  the  sugar-producing  area  of 
the  State.  Ten  representative  fields 
were  examined  on  each  plantation, 
and  four  random  samples  of  10  feet 
of  row  were  examined  in  each  field. 
Averages  of  419  live  borers  per 
acre  were  found  at  Alma  Planta- 
tion, 708  at  Billeaud,  600  at  Cather- 
ine, 364  at  Elm  Hall,  254  at 
Erath,  1,092  at  Oaklawn,  218  at 
Orange  Grove,  926  at  Raceland,  998 
at  Reserve,  and  672  at  Southdown, 
the  combined  average  being  625.  In 
cane  trash  an  infestation  of  0  to  5 
borers  is  considered  non-economic, 
5  to  25  very  light,  25  to  100  light, 
100  to  200  moderate,  200  to  300 
severe,  and  300  or  more  very  severe. 
Total  results  of  the  1956  survey  can- 
not be  compared  with  those  of  pre- 
vious surveys  because  of  an  im- 
proved method  of  selecting  fields 
for  examination  this  year.  However, 
a  number  of  similar  fields  have  been 


examined  in  all  years  and  they  show 
the  winter  carryover  in  1956  to  be 
higher  than  normal. 

Although  most  examinations  were 
made  in  cane  trash  of  fields  har- 
vested last  fall,  some  were  made  in 
young  shoots  from  summer-planted 
cane.  Two  fields  of  such  cane  were 
surveyed  in  the  Houma  area.  Five 
random  samples  of  10  feet  of  row 
each  were  examined  in  each  field. 
The  average  number  of  borers  per 
acre  was  1,450  as  compared  with 
1,390  for  the  11-year  period  1944-55. 

The  above-average  winter  carry- 
over in  1956  is  believed  to  be  due 
principally  to  the  large  number  of 
borers  in  cane  tops  left  in  the  field 
after  harvest.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  late  freezes  in  March 
1955  retarded  the  infestation  in  last 
year's  crop.  As  a  result,  much  of 
the  later  infestation  was  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stalks.  To  make 
matters  worse,  many  of  the  growers 
topped  their  cane  low  because  of 
poor  sucrose,  a  practice  that  always 
leaves  large  numbers  of  borers  in 
the  field.  Although  there  were  sev- 
eral days  of  freezing  weather,  tem- 
peratures never  went  below  20  de- 
grees, which  seems  to  be  the  critical 
point  in  winter  survival  of  the 
borer. 

The  number  of  overwintering 
borers  indicates  that  infestation  by 
the  first-generation  of  the  insect 
will  be  above  average.  The  carry- 
over is  believed  to  be  scattered  over 
more  acreage  than  usual.  Growers 
should  be  on  the  watch  for  develop- 
ing infestations  and  be  prepared  to 
dust  with  ryania  or  cryolite  where 
necessary. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF 

THE  SUGARCANE  BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  IN  1956 

(By  A.  L.  Dugas,  Entomologist,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station) 

The  following  recommendations 
for  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer 
by  dusting  with  cryolite  or  ryania 
are  based  on  many  years  research 
by  both  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Federal 
Station  at  Houma.  Chemical  control 
is  recommended  only  where  the 
proper  checking  of  fields  have  re- 
vealed a  borer  infestation  suffici- 
ently heavy  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. Other  control  practices,  espe- 
cially those  which  aid  in  destroying 
overwintering  populations  of  borers, 
should  not  be  neglected  with  the 
idea  of  depending  entirely  upon  in- 
secticides. Such  cultural  practices 
properly  applied  may  eliminate  the 
need  of  dusting  in  some  instances  or 
at  least  reduce  the  acreage  requir- 
ing it.  By  lowering  the  population 
to  a  more  normal  one  may  also  in- 
sure more  effective  control  where 
chemicals  are  used. 
I.    General  Recommendations: 

1.  In  years  when  a  normal  borer 
infestation  exists,  on  a  large  farm 
or  where  community  cooperation 
prevails,  an  overall  control  program 
is  preferable  and  involves  starting 
with  first  generation  dusting  of  all 
acreage  found  to  be  sufficiently  in- 
fested. Additional  infestations  de- 
veloping later  should  be  controlled 
by  second  and  sometimes  third  gen- 
eration dusting.  However,  under 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  a  heavy, 
widespread  infestation,  first  genera- 
tion control  is  not  advisable.  The 
program  should  then  start  with  the 
second  generation. 

2.  For  treating  relatively  small 
parts  of  large  infested  areas  or  a 
small  farm  surrounded  by  infested 
cane,  first  generation  control  is  not 
recommended,  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  reinfestation  by  later  gen- 
erations from  the  nearby  untreated 
cane  and/or  corn. 

3.  Although    these    recommenda- 


tions apply  to  sugarcane,  corn 
should  also  be  dusted  for  borer  con- 
trol where  the  infestation  and 
growth  justifies  it. 

Only  ryania  can  be  used  on  corn 
since  cryolite  may  result  in  serious 
plant  injury. 

II.  First  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Egg  counts.  Five  egg  masses 
per  man-hour. 

b.  Leaf  signs.  A  minimum  of 
10  stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
per  acre  showing  leaf  signs.  First, 
use  egg  counts  which  should  re- 
veal the  heavier  infested  areas, 
then  resort  to  leaf  sign  counts. 
Egg  counts  may  be  entirely  im- 
practical in  many  instances. 

2.  Insecticides,  dosage  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  either  undiluted  cryolite 
(synethetic  or  natural)  or  40  per 
cent  ryania  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
12  pounds  per  acre  per  applica- 
tion. The  70  per  cent  cryolite 
would  have  to  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  13  to  15  pounds.  (Build-up  of 
the  yellow  sugarcane  aphid  is  not 
a  problem  with  first  generation 
dusting) . 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications, 
unless  proper  checking  indicates 
more  or  fewer  are  needed. 

III.  Second  generation  control: 
1.    Minimum     borer     infestations 

requiring  dusting. 

a.  Deadhearts — A  minimum  of 
14  per  200  row  feet  or  500  per 
acre. 

b.  Leaf  signs  — 10  stools  per 
200  row  feet  or  350  stools  per 
acre  showing  leaf  signs  (can  be 
used  in  small  cane  only). 

c.  Leaf  sheath  feeding  —  10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
stools  per  acre  showing  leaf 
sheath  feeding.    Begin  the  selec- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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tion  of  fields  on  the  basis  of  dead- 
hearts,  and  then  follow,  especially 
in  adjoining  fields,  with  egg  mass, 
leaf  sign,  and  leaf  sheath  feeding 
counts. 

2.  Insecticides,  dosage  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  either  40  per  cent  ry- 
ania  or  undiluted  cryolite  at  the 
rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per  acre 
per  application  or  70  per  cent 
cryolite  at  15  to  19  pounds  per 
acre  per  application  (Experiment- 
al data  show  that  ryania  does 
better  than  cryolite  against  2nd 
and  3rd  generations  and  will  not 
build-up  the  yellow  sugarcane 
aphid) . 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications, 
unless  field  conditions  indicate 
more  or  fewer  are  needed. 

IV.  Third  generation  control: 

1.  Minimum  borer  infestations 
requiring  dusting. 

a.  Leaf  sign  —  numerous  leaf 
signs  generally,  especially  in 
stunted  cane  of  subnormal 
growth. 

b.  Leaf  sheath  feeding — 10 
stools  per  200  row  feet  or  360 
per  acre  showing  leaf  sheath 
feeding. 

2.  Insecticide,  dosage,  and  appli- 
cations. 

a.  Use  40  per  cent  Ryania  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  pounds  per 
acre  per  application.  Cryolite  is 
not  recommended. 

b.  Make  4  weekly  applications. 
Plant  cane  short  in  growth  is 
most  likely  to  be  heavily  damaged 
by  third  generation  borers. 

V.  The  following  are  important  for 
successful  control  of  either  genera- 
tion: 

1.  Make  proper  field  examina- 
tions to  determine  where  and  when 
to  dust.  This  necessitates  continu- 
ous weekly  checking. 

2.  Start  dusting  with  a  general 
hatching  of  small  borers,  but  before 
the  larvae  begin  boring  into  the 
plant. 


3.  As  a  general  rule,  four  appli- 
cations at  weekly  intervals  are  nec- 
essary; however,  proper  checking 
may  reveal  the  need  of  only  three 
or  a  fifth  in  some  individual  fields. 

4.  Apply  the  dusts  at  the  recom- 
mended dosages  while  the  air  is 
quiet  and  the  plants  are  moist  or 
wet  with  dew,  which  is  usually  be- 
tween 6  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  Evening 
dusting  after  the  wind  subsides  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  important  that 
the  application  rates  be  raised  to 
the  higher  limits  specified  for  each 
generation  where  the  borer  infesta- 
tion is  heavy  or  cane  growth  is  un- 
usually dense. 

5.  Use  an  airplane  for  treating 
large  areas.  The  width  of  swath 
should  not  exceed  36  feet,  and  the 
plane  should  be  flown  at  the  proper 
height,  which  will  vary  with  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  to  insure  proper 
distribution  of  the  dust. 

6.  A  power  ground-dusting  ma- 
chine or  rotary  hand  gun  may  be 
used  for  treating  smaller  areas. 
About  7  acres  of  cane  can  be  treated 
per  hour  with  a  3-row  ground  ma- 
chine and  about  1  acre  per  hour 
with  a  hand  gun.  Dusting  more 
than  300  acres  on  any  one  planta- 
tion by  ground  machine  is  imprac- 
tical. 

7.  On  ground  machines,  two  noz- 
zles to  the  row  give  some  insurance 
against  incomplete  coverage  through 
clogging  or  misplacement  of  nozzles. 

VI.  Sprays: 

Although  sprays  have  shown  some 
promise,  they  are  not  recommended 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  ap- 
plication. 

VII.  Other  insecticides: 
Insecticides  other  than  cryolite  or 

Ryania  are  not  recommended  be- 
cause they  have  not  given  compara- 
ble control,  and  may  even  account 
for  an  increase  in  borer  infestation 
because  of  their  toxic  effect  upon 
natural  enemies  of  the  borer.  The 
100  per  cent  ryania  at  low  dosage 
rates  is  not  recommended,  since 
there  is  not  sufficient  data  to  sup- 
port such  a  recommendation. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  B.  LEYERT,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Gentlemen : 

One  year  ago  you  did  me  the 
honor  of  electing  me  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
your  confidence  in  me,  and  also  to 
express  the  hope  that  nothing  has 
happened  during  the  year  ending 
today  that  has  in  any  way  shaken 
this  confidence. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  we  have 
had  a  fairly  good  year  and  that  we 
have  at  least  held  our  own  during 
these  rather  complex  times  when 
rising  costs  of  production,  coupled 
with  acreage  restrictions  for  our 
farmers  and  marketing  restrictions 
for  our  mills,  are  making  life  mis- 
erable for  every  one  of  us. 

In  this  connection  it  is  rather 
alarming  to  note  that  at  least  two 
Louisiana  sugar  mills,  that  have 
taken  part  in  the  grinding  cam- 
paign for  many,  many  years,  will 
definitely  not  operate  during  the 
next  grinding,  and  that  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  three  other  mills 
will  also  decide  to  call  it  quits  this 
year.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject 
of  the  dues  paid  by  the  mills  to  sup- 
port the  Exchange. 

Last  year  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  work  out  a  new 
system  of  evaluating  the  mill  dues 
in  the  Exchange  and  this  Commit- 
tee recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  the  mills  be  bracket- 
ed according  to  the  amount  of  cane 
ground,  with  mills  grinding  up  to 
50,000  tons  being  assessed  a  mini- 
mum of  $50.00  and  the  dues  in- 
creasing $50.00  in  each  50,000  ton 
bracket  above  the  original  50,000 
tons.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mended that  dues  for  the  refiners 
be  $400.00,  or  the  mill  dues,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held 
in  Thibodaux  on  April  27th  this 
bracket  system  and  the  $400.00 
minimum   for   the    refiners   was 


unanimously  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  system  of 
dues  was,  of  course,  to  provide  suf- 
ficient capital  for  the  proper  oper- 
ation of  the  Exchange.  This  it  did, 
but  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 
We  adopted  a  budget  for  this  year 
totaling  $14,294.68  and  collected 
$14,500.00. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mill  bracket  system  worked  satis- 
factorily this  year  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  a  satisfactory 
method  of  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  individual 
mills,  provided  the  deficit  created  by 
the  mills  that  go  out  of  business  is 
made  up  by  increased  grindings  at 
the  remaining  mills. 

The  Exchange  had  the  pleasure 
this  year  of  being  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  an  appreciation  lunch- 
eon, arranged  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  Orleans,  to  honor 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. Participation  in  an  affair 
of  this  kind  was  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  our  organization  but 
your  officers  felt  that  the  very  ex- 
cellent work  of  our  Senators  and 
Congressmen  made  this  an  out  of 
the  ordinary  affair. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
luncheon  was  a  huge  success  and 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  had  a 
small  part  in  helping  to  make  it  so. 

The  big  job  of  the  Exchange  is, 
of  course,  the  issuing  of  quotations 
on  raw  sugar  and  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses. This  task  is  in  the  very 
capable  hands  of  our  Raw  Sugar 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Levy  is  the  Chairman,  and  our 
Blackstrap  Molasses  Quotation  Com- 
mittee which  is  headed  by  Mr.  Leon 
Godchaux  II. 

The  pricing  period  for  Blackstrap 
ended  this  year  on  February  23rd 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  every  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  their  good  work  through- 
continued  on  page  198) 
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SUGARCANE  RESEARCH  GREENHOUSE  IS  COMPLETED 

AT  THE  CANAL  POINT  FIELD  STATION 


A  25  x  35  -  foot  greenhouse,  with 
walls  approximately  20  feet  high, 
has  been  completed  at  the  U.  S. 
Sugar  Crops  Field  Station,  Canal 
Point,  Florida,  to  facilitate  research 
work  in  sugarcane  breeding  at  that 
station. 

The  greenhouse  is  an  aluminum 
and  steel-framed  structure  erected 
on  a  specially  designed  concrete 
foundation,  and  it  is  rigidly  braced 
for  protection  against  tropical  hur- 
ricanes. Electrically  controlled  auto- 
matic vents  and  hot-water  heating 
system  are  used  to  maintain  the 
temperature  between  80  and  85  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  day  and  night  dur- 
ing the  season  when  adequate  floral 
development  of  sugarcane  plants  is 
so  important  to  the  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

Research  investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  most  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane require  a  temperature  between 
80  and  85  degrees  F.  during  the 
season  when  sugarcane  is  flowering, 
to  develop  good  pollen   for  use   in 


breeding  for  the  production  of  new 
and  better  varieties.  The  required 
temperature  for  good  pollen  develop- 
ment is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
prevailing  outside  temperature  at 
Canal  Point  during  the  sugarcane 
breeding  season. 

The  new  greenhouse,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $10,000,  pro- 
vides a  significant  improvement  in 
facilities  available  at  Canal  Point 
for  improving  pollen  development 
and  for  the  production  of  hybrid 
sugarcane  seed,  according  to  Bas- 
com  A.  Belcher,  Superintendent  of 
the  Station.  He  considers  it  the 
most  outstanding  addition  to  the 
station's  research  facilities  since 
1937  when  the  large  photoperiod 
building  was  constructed.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  this  addi- 
tional facility  in  the  cooperative 
breeding  program,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  made  possible 
the  completion  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem by  supplementing  limited  USDA 
funds  available  for  the  project. 
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TRACTOR  TIRES  USED  IN  THE  SUGARCANE  AREA 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 

Technologists  held  in  Houma,  La.  on  February  28,  1956 

Robert  J.  Anderson 

The  increased  cost  of  tires   used  Tire  Life: 

on  tractors  in  the  sugar  area  has  Life  of  the  tractor  tires  used  in 

been   alarming.     Not    only    has   the  the    cultivation    of    sugarcane    has 

original  cost  of  these  tires  increased  been  reduced  by  almost  50%  in  the 

steadily  for  the  past  five  years,  but  past  five  years.    The  life  of  a  cane 

the  service   life   is   much   less  than  field  tractor  tire  has  been  reduced 

during  the  period  previous  to  1950.  from  3-4  years  of  efficient  service 

ThP  fallowing  arP  some  corrmara  durinS  the  Period  Previous  to  1950, 
ine  tollowing  are  some  compara-  t          j        2-2V2    years   of    service 
tive  figures  of  tire  cost  and  tire  life  during  the  neriod  after  1950     This 
for  different  periods.  &ife  hTnot  "Sen  ^LI  ft 
13-36  (11.26x36),  Hi- 1946-49     1950-55  rapid  tread  wear,  but  by  premature 
Lug  tractor  tire.  Cost  $107.00     $188.00  failure  of  the  carcass  or  body  of  the 
Usable  tractor  Service  3-4  yrs,    2-2  y2  yrs.  tire.   This  condition  has  been  caused 
Tires  available  for  use  by  lack  of  care,  or  improper  mount- 
on  wagons  or  other  ing,    overloads,    heavier    implements 
implements  after  lugs  and  attachments,  tires  not  designed 

for   certain   operations,    supervisory 
Cost  of  wagon  or  im-  personnel  not  educated  to  give  prop- 
piemen  ttire^  9^^  er  instructions  for  care  and  main- 
or  11-36.  Cost  $62.00       $100.00  tenance     under     different     operation 

Approximate    percent-  conditions  and  carelessness, 

age  of  worn  tires  used  __                                               .. 

on  wagons  or  imple-  There   are   some  tires   that   were 

ments   ...w. 60%          10%  delivered  on  new  tractors  as  original 

Approximate  life  of  equipment  in   1950,   which  are  still 

worn  tractor  tires  in  serviceable  condition.   I  have  also 

when  converted  t  o  observed  many  tires  that  have  given 

wagon   or  implement  four  or  more  years  satisfactory  ser- 

use        ....         3-5  vrs.        3  vrs.  •                ,        ±_            T 

Q    *             y  vice   on   tractors.    I   see   no   reason 

Note:    Some    traceor    tires    manufactured  why  we   cannot   increase  the   life   of 

previous  to  1947  are  still  being  used  on  our  tractor  tires   by  a   program   of 

wagons  and  implements.  supervision,    maintenance    and    edu- 

In  addition  to  the  loss   incurred  cation.     This    part    of    our    tractor 

by  these  tires  failing  prematurely,  maintenance  has  been  sadly  neglect- 

and  not  lasting  long  enough  on  the  ed,  and  this  neglect  has  been  very 

tractor  to  wear  the  lugs  to  a  point  costly, 

that  they  are  no  longer  efficient  for  „.  7 ,  ~        .. 

tractor  use,  these  tires  are  not  avail-  F%*£  Operations : 

able  as  replacement  tires  on  wagons  There  has   been   a  number   of 

or  implements  and  this  necessitates  changes   m  field  operations   in  the 

the  purchase  of  new  tires  for  this  Pa^t  few  years.    These  changes  have 

use.    Worn  tractor  tires  were  well  had    some    effect    on    tire    life.     In 

adapted    to    wagon    and    implement  moft  casff  ^  have  been  ignored, 

use,  as  they  were  heavier,  had  great-  and  no  effort  made  to  meet  them- 

er    carrying    capacity    and    resisted  The   following   are   some   changes 

cuts   and   bruises   because   of   their  that  have  affected  tire  life : 

heavy  rubber  covering.    I   estimate  1.  Heavier    implements    requiring 

the   cost   of   tractor   tire    operation  more  strain  on  the  lugs  of  tires  in 

now  is  about  250%   higher  than  it  pulling  them, 

was    in   the    1946-49    period.  (Continued  on  page  197) 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MAR.  27,  1956 

1  Month            1  Year 

Today  Ago                    Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 5.98  5.90                   5.90 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.99  5.86                   5.86 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.32  3.30                   3.30 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

May  July                    Sept. 

Today 5.49  5.54                    5.59 

1    Month  Ago 5.42  5.51                    5.54 

1   Year  Ago 5.45  5.59                   5.64 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 88,309   tons  91,883   tons 

Godchaux 46,971    tons  55,775   tons 

Colonial 45,463   tons  55,425   tons 

Henderson 26,672   tons  18,711    tons 

Southdown None  None 

South  Coast 11,412   tons  2,267   tons 

Supreme 22,438   tons  9,408   tons 

Totals 241,265   tons  233,469   tons 


Weekly  Average  Prices 


The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1955-56  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 

Week  ending  October  13,   1955 

Raws  6.00,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  20,   1955 

Raws  5.99,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  October  27,   1955 

Raws  5.96,  Blackstrap  9.75 
Week  ending  November  3,  1955 

Raws  5.95,  Blackstrap  9.845 
Week  ending  November  10,  1955 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  17,  1955 

Raws  5.85,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  November  24,  1955 

Raws  5.91,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  1,  1955 

Raws  5.94,  Blackstrap  10.00 
Week  ending  December  8,  1955 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  10.15 
Week  ending  December  15,  1955 

Raws  5.77,  Blackstrap  10.25 
Week  ending  December  22,  1955 

Raws  5.79,  Blackstrap  10.40 


Week  ending  December  29,  1955 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  10.50 
Week  ending  January  5,  1956 

Raws  5.80,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  12,  1956 

Raws  5.81,  Blackstrap  11.00 
Week  ending  January  19,  1956 

Raws  5.86,  Blackstrap  11.20 
Week  ending  January  26,  1956 

Raws  5.87,  Blackstrap  12.00 
Week  ending  February  2,  1956 

Raws   5.84,   Blackstrap    12.50 
Week  ending  February  9,  1956 

Raws   5.80,   Blackstrap   12.50 
Week  ending  February  16,  1956 

Raws   5.85,   Blackstrap   12.50 
Week  ending  February  23,  1956 

Raws   5.87,   Blackstrap   12.50 
Week  ending  March  1,  1956 

Raws  5.88 
Week  ending  March  8,  1956 

Raws  5.95 
Week  ending  March  15,  1956 

Raws  5.97 
Week  ending  March  22,  1956 

Raws  5.91 
Season's  Average  for  Raws 
through  March  22,  1956—5.877. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  Page  189) 

been  taken  from  a  news  release  is- 
sued on  March  28th  by  the  Southern 
Utilization  Research  Branch  of  the 
U.S.D.A. 

"Three  amino  acids  not  previous- 
ly reported  as  components  of  sugar 
cane  juice  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  these  acids  by  research  work- 
ers at  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  labora- 
tory of  the  Southern  Utilization  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.S.D.A.  These 
acids  are  threonine,  proline,  and 
phenylalanine.  Threonine  had  been 
previously  reported  in  sugar  cane 
molasses,  but  this  is  the  initial  iden- 
tification of  this  amino  acid  in  sug- 
ar cane  juice." 

"E.  J.  Roberts  and  L.  F.  Martin, 
who  carried  out  the  investigations 
at  the  Southern  Laboratory,  used  a 
method  which  enabled  them  to  make 
quantitative  determinations  of  ami- 
no acids  from  complex  mixtures.  In 
adapting  the  method  to  sugar  cane 
juice,  a  sample  of  whole  raw  juice 
solids  was  applied  directly  to  a 
column  of  ion  exchange  resins.  The 
method  is  more  accurate  than  those 
previously  used,  and  permits  deter- 
mination of  the  quantities  of  amino 
acids  present  in  the  juice.  This  in- 
formation will  be  of  value  in  ex- 
plaining the  complex  changes  pro- 
duced by  liming,  and  will  aid  in  ef- 
forts to  improve  clarification  meth- 
ods." 


TRACTOR  TIRES 

(Continued  from  page  195) 

2.  Fertilizer  tanks  mounted  on 
tractors. 

3.  Longer  distances  travelled  to 
and  from  work  area. 

4.  Longer  hauls  at  harvesting 
time. 

5.  The  habit  of  operators  of 
speeding  tractors  while  going  to  and 
from  work  area.  In  most  cases  this 
is  in  excess  of  recommended  speeds 
and  is  exceedingly  dangerous  when 


ammonia  tanks  are  mounted  on  trac- 
tors. 

6.  The  strain  placed  on  tires  op- 
erated under  these  conditions  with 
heavy  loads  is  much  greater  than 
any  that  they  have  to  sustain  in 
ordinary   field   operations. 

Lug  Design: 

Previous  to  1948  the  manufac- 
turers of  hi-lug  tires  used  different 
lug  designs.  These  lugs  were  short- 
er, rounded  at  the  edges,  and  the 
tread  cross  section  was  not  as  wide 
at  the  point  of  ground  contact  as 
their  present  tires.  While  those 
tires  had  less  traction,  they  gave 
much  longer  service.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  radical  change  in 
lug  designs.  The  lugs  are  higher, 
more  numerous,  sharper,  and  the 
ground  contact  area  has  been  great- 
ly increased.  This  has  improved  the 
traction  of  these  tires,  but  has  also 
created  a  condition,  which  if  not 
watched  very  closely,  can  be  the 
cause  of  considerable  trouble,  due  to 
the  greatly  increased  ground  con- 
tact area.  This  tire  has  a  very  high 
resistance  to  side  slip  and  pivoting, 
and  under  certain  conditions  this 
causes  an  abnormal  strain  to  be 
placed  on  the  side  walls  and  lugs. 
When  the  tractor  or  implement 
equipped  with  this  type  tire  is 
forced  to  make  a  very  short  turn, 
there  is  a  noticeable  buckling  or 
twisting  in  the  sidewall,  due  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  lugs  to 
pivoting.  If  the  buckling  and  twist- 
ing continues,  the  sidewall  of  the 
tire  will  be  weakened,  causing 
breaks  to  appear  in  the  fabric  on 
the  inside  of  the  tire,  and  the  tire 
will  fail  prematurely.  It  is  possible 
that  the  high  resistance  of  the  lugs 
to  pivoting,  may  be  the  cause  of  lug 
separation  that  I  have  noticed  in 
so  many  tires. 

Care  and  Maintenance: 

Supervisory    personnel   give   very 
little  attention  to  the  care  of  tires. 
Operating    personnel    are    not    in- 
structed  properly   in   tire   care   and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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maintenance.  Many  tires  are  in- 
jured when  they  are  installed  or  re- 
moved. New  tires  are  installed  on 
rims  that  are  covered  with  rust. 
There  is  no  regular  check  of  air 
pressure.  Personnel  have  not  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  differ- 
ent ply  tires  require  different  air 
pressure,  and  that  the  pressure  var- 
ies with  the  weight  of  the  implement 
carried  on  the  tractor.  The  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  care  and 
operation  of  this  hi-lug  tire  should 
understand  that  this  tire  is  a  special 
tire,  expensive,  and  due  to  its  con- 
struction a  few  pounds  variance  in 
air  pressure  can  damage  it  in  just 
a  few  hours  of  operation. 

There  are  many  recommendations 
that  could  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
proper  care  and  maintenance  of 
tires.  To  do  this  would  require  in- 
structions in  book  length  propor- 
tions, and  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  differ- 
ent plantations.  The  above  listed 
are  the  most  important,  and  the 
ones  that  require  the  most  attention. 


MR.  LEVERT 

(Continued  from  page  193) 

out  the  season.  As  usual,  they  had 
their  troubles,  especially  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  selling  season, 
but  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
their  season's  average  price  of 
10.77975  cents  a  gallon  was  accepted 
by  the  Sugar  Division  without  ques- 
tion. I  congratulate  the  Committee 
on  a  job  well  done  under  what  were, 
at  times,  rather  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Usually  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
the  President  is  also  able  to  speak 
in  the  past  tense  about  the  pricing 
period  for  cane  and  sugar.  This 
year,  however,  the  end  of  the  period 
is  not  until  April  26th,  which  means 
that  our  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee is  still  hard  at  work  and 
has  four  more  weeks  ahead  of  it 
before  all  the  prices  are  posted  and 
the  Season's  Average  Price  is  an- 
nounced. 


Twenty-nine  weeks  is  a  long  time  j 
to  ask  any  Committee  to  work  and 
I  certainly  want  to  express  my  spe-  ji1 
cial  thanks  to  our  Raw  Sugar  Quo-  I 
tation  Committee  for  the  good  work  I 
they  have  done  and,  I  am  sure,  will  I 
continue  to  do  for  the  Louisiana  I 
Sugar  Industry. 

Before  changing  the  subject  I 
want  to  again  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  quotation  committees  are 
the  core  of  the  Exchange.  The  men 
who  serve  on  these  committees  per- 
form their  rather  thankless  tasks 
as  a  public  service  to  our  Industry. 
Without  them  the  whole  Louisiana 
system  of  cane  payments  and  sugar 
settlements  could  not  function. 
Again  let  me  say  that  they  are  very 
important  to  all  of  us  and  we  are 
grateful  to  them  for  their  unselfish 
service. 

The  legislative  developments  of 
interest  during  the  past  twelve 
months  were  the  decisions  by  the 
Sugar  Division  to  purchase  approxi- 
mately 59,000  tons  of  over-quota 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  for  export, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Bill 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  new  sug- 
ar legislation  will  become  a  law  this 
year  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease our  production  a  little  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

We  believe  that  we  speak  for  the 
Industry  when  we  say  that  we  are 
grateful  for  the  partial  relief  af- 
forded by  the  59,000  ton  Govern- 
ment sugar  purchase. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did co-operation  of  all  the  members 
who  have  come  forward  without 
hesitation,  whenever  called  upon, 
and,  in  particular,  Mr.  Andrew 
Dykers,  our  more  than  capable 
Manager,  and  his  very  efficient 
secretary,  Mrs.  Anthony  Catogno, 
who  operate  our  Exchange  smoothly 
and  efficiently.  Without  these  com- 
bined efforts,  your  Exchange  would 
be  one  in  name  only. 
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FOR  SALE 

Once  used  selected  250  pound 

brushed  or  washed 

CUBAN  RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

For  August  shipment.  Bags  are  unmend- 

ed  with  a  few  "trier"  holes.    They  are 

subject  to   inspection   before   purchase. 

COLONIAL  SUGARS  COMPANY 

617  Whitney  BIdg.         New  Orleans,  La. 

Phone:  RAymond  7236 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS9  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


MOORi  STiit,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gear-motors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

frttt  lAKcrtr  cr»r*Ai  sumpir  xoutt  torrtr  finer  mr  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Things  to  Come 

Research  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
D.A.  and  L.S.U.  has  actually  pointed 
the  way  to  recovery  following  the 
near  downfall  of  the  Louisiana  Sug- 
ar Industry  in  the  middle  20s.  What 
would  have  happened  to  the  industry 
without  new  varieties  to  replace 
those  that  fell  completely  to  Mosaic 
and  Red  Rot  is  anybody's  guess. 

Funds  available  at  the  time  and 
the  urgency  of  developing  new  va- 
rieties did  not  allow  much  time  or 
money  for  all  the  research  work 
that  needed  to  be  done.  The  more 
important  work  had  to  come  first. 
Over  the  years  since  then,  as  time 
and  money  became  available,  many 
experiments  have  been  conducted 
which  have  directly  benefitted  the 
sugar  cane  farmer.  Research  on 
high  rates  of  fertilizer,  disease  con- 
trol, weed  control,  borer  and  other 
pest  control,  crowning  or  turtle- 
backing,  together  with  the  constant 
production  of  new  varieties  are  ex- 
amples of  what  research  has  done 
for  the  sugarcane  farmer. 

Because  many  of  the  old  and  more 
pressing  problems  have  either  been 
solved  or  brought  under  control,  the 
scientists  are  now  considering  other 
research  that  can  be  of  important 
benefit  to  the  industry.  Some  of  the 
studies  that  are  being  considered  by 
the  scientists  of  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
L.S.U.  are:  chemical"  defoliants, 
crop-logging,  growth  substances  and 
inhibitors,  old  and  new  cultural 
practices,  freezing  and  storage  of 
pollen,  irradiation  of  cane,  and  ir- 
rigation. 

A  chemical  that  could  be  sprayed 
on  cane  prior  to  the  harvest  that 
would  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  from 


the  stalk  would  do  much  to  reduce 
the  trash  content  of  cane.  Such  a 
chemical  is  being  used  in  the  cotton 
fields.    Possible  in  cane?   Yes. 

Crop-logging  is  a  technique  or 
system  used  in  Hawaii  to  determine 
by  tissue  analyses  fertilizer  require- 
ments and  recommendations  for 
cane.  A  study  of  this  in  Louisiana 
could  be  very  helpful  to  the  scien- 
tist in  making  fertilizer  recommen- 
dations. 

Growth  stimulants  are  not  new  to 
the  sugar  industry,  many  feel  that 
the  chemicals  used  in  the  control  of 
Johnson  grass  are  doing  something 
else  other  than  just  killing  weeds. 
A  s  t  u  d  y  of  stimulants  and  weed 
killers  could  indicate  that  certain 
chemicals  would  result  in  an  in- 
creased yield  even  though  there  were 
no  weeds  to  destroy  in  the  cane.  A 
chemical  that  could  possibly  be  used 
to  retard  growth  in  order  to  hasten 
maturity  would  have  been  helpful 
last  October. 

Cultural  studies  could  shed  light 
on  many  questions.  Ask  the  follow- 
ing questions  of  two  individuals  and 
the  chances  are  you  will  get  two 
different  answers.  What  is  the 
proper  width  to  off -bar?  Does  the 
width  of  the  bar-furrow  make  any 
difference?  Is  there  any  advantage 
to  leaving  cane  on  the  bar-furrow 
for  a  certain  period  of  time?  If  so, 
how  long?  Is  the  stubble  digger  a 
good  tool?  How  many  times  should 
it  be  used  in  the  spring?  Now  that 
drainage  is  much  better,  can  cane 
be  planted  at  a  lower  depth?  How 
deep  should  plant  cane  be  covered? 
Can  stubble  cane  be  worked  in  such 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Maybe — a  Conference  on  Sugar 
Bill 

Representative  Harold  C  o  o  1  e  y , 
head  of  the  House  conference  com- 
mittee on  H.  R.  7030,  the  Sugar  Bill, 
so  far  has  successfully  side-stepped 
everytime  his  sugar-minded  col- 
leagues attempt  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  reported  to  have 
told  one  of  his  colleagues  that  as 
soon  as  the  General  Farm  Bill  was 
disposed  of  he  intended  to  make  a 
few  campaign  speeches  in  his  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
is  in  a  close  race  for  reelection,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Washington 
probably  would  arrange  a  confer- 
ence on  sugar. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  conference 
committee  on  sugar,  is  convalescing 
satisfactorily  from  a  recent  surgical 
operation  and  is  expected  to  return 
to  his  office  sometime  during  the 
week  of  April  16th.  It  is  under- 
stood that  as  soon  as  Senator  Byrd 
is  able  to  resume  his  duties,  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference on  the  Sugar  Bill. 

U.S.D.A.  Announces  New  Policy 
for  Fruit-Sugar  Ratios 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  adopted  a  new  procedure  for 
certifying  fruit-sugar  ratios  of  fro- 
zen fruits  and  berries.  The  change 
is  being  made  because  of  misinter- 
pretation heretofore  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  of  information  on 
inspection  certificates  relative  to  the 
fruit-sugar  ratios. 

Beginning  about  May  1st  inspec- 


ts Josiah  Ferris 


tion  certificates  will  clearly  indicate 
the  fruit-sugar  ratio,  provided  that 
a  U.S.D.A.  inspector  is  present  dur- 
ing the  packing  operations  and  it 
is  possible  and  practical  to  make 
suitable  checks  on  the  proportion  of 
fruit  and  sugar,  and  provided  that 
the  product  is  labeled  or  represented 
as  being  of  a  specified  fruit-sugar 
ratio. 

If  circumstances  or  conditions  do 
not  permit  actual  determination  of 
fruit-sugar  ratio,  or  if  a  U.S.D.A. 
inspector  is  not  present  during  pack- 
ing operations  the  inspection  cer- 
tificate will  indicate  that  such  de- 
termination was  not  made. 

The  determination  and  certifica- 
tion of  fruit-sugar  ratio  will  aid  the 
processor  in  maintaining  proper 
controls  during  packing  operations 
and  will  facilitate  sales  to  buyers 
and  users  who  need  this  informa- 
tion. 

Puerto  Rican  Marketing 
Allotment  Hearing 

The  U.S.D.A.  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  1956-57  Puerto  Rican 
Sugar  Cane  marketing  for  April 
25th.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  restriction  of  mark- 
ings from  the  1956-57  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  cane  crop  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  keep  supplies  in 
line  with  marketing  quotas  and 
carry-over  requirements. 

Free  Trade 

Considerable  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  various  industries,  in- 
cluding domestic  sugar  producers 
over  H.  R.  5550  which  would  allow 
President  Eisenhower  to  accept  for 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FRESHER  SUGARCANE 

TO  BOTH  GROWERS  AND  PROCESSORS 

By  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  E.  E.  Coll,  and  L.  F.  Martin,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory*  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Fresh,  hand-cleaned  sugarcane 
that  was  ground  within  24  hours 
after  cutting  was  shown  to  be  worth 
$47  per  acre  more,  on  the  average, 
than  cane  left  in  heap  rows  for  9 
days  before  grinding  in  the  pilot 
plant  at  the  Audubon  Factory  in  ex- 
periments carried  out  during  the 
1954  season.12  Similar  experiments 
were  carried  out  during  the  1955 
season  on  eight  separate  lots  of  cane 
grown  at  St.  Gabriel  Plantation. 
These  experiments  were  planned  to 
be  more  comparable  to  current  har- 
vesting practices.  The  cane  was  to 
be  burned,  and  relatively  fresh  sam- 
ples ground  on  the  second  and  third 
days  were  compared  with  samples 
taken  seven  and  approximately  ten 
day  after  cutting,  rather  than  nine 
and  fourteen  day  old  cane  used  in 
the  earlier  work.  Only  two  of  the 
eight  lots  of  cane  could  be  cleaned 
by  burning  in  the  heap  rows,  as  the 
others  were  too  near  the  standing 
cane.  The  cane  that  could  not  be 
burned  contained  a  high  percentage 
of  trash.  The  procedure  was  the 
same  as  in  the  earlier  experiments 
except  for  these  changes. 

The  additional  return  of  at  least 
$8  per  acre  realized  for  each  day 
saved  in  getting  harvested  cane  to 
the  mills  was  confirmed  by  results 
of  these  experiments.  The  saving 
was  greater  than  estimated  in  1954, 
even  though  cane  matured  late  and 
purities  were  lower  in  the  1955 
crop.  This  increased  return  can  be 
obtained  by  growers.  Equally  sub- 
stantial gains  can  be  realized  by  the 
factories  from  more  efficient  pro- 
cessing of  the  higher  quality  cane. 
There  was  marked  improvement  in 
commercial  handling  of  cane  during 
the  1955  season,  when  nearly  all 
mills  received  fresher  cane  and 
were  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
coveries   of    sugar    in    spite    of   the 


low  purities. 

Results 

The  eight  lots  of  cane  included 
both  plant  and  stubble  of  the  three 
new  varieties  released  most  recent- 
ly, and  of  the  most  widely  grown 
variety,  C.P.  44-101.  They  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  kind  of  cane  that 
will  be  grown  and  processed  com- 
mercially for  the  next  5-10  seasons. 
Temperatures,  rainfall,  and  humid- 
ities to  which  each  lot  of  cane  was 
exposed  were  generally  favorable,  as 
seen  in  Figure  1.  The  average,  over- 
all result  of  keeping  the  cane  longer 
in  field  heap  rows  is  given  by  the 
upper  curve  of  Figure  2,  showing 
the  loss  of  recoverable  sugar  for 
which  growers  are  paid.  The  aver- 
age loss  amounts  to  15%  of  the  re- 
coverable sugar  in  5  days  after  cut- 
ting, and  reaches  almost  22%  in 
about  SY2  days.  This  is  caused  by 
the  combination  of  loss  in  weight, 
decrease  in  sucrose,  and  the  drop  in 
purity  resulting  largely  from  inver- 
sion. Average  weight  losses  given 
in  Table  III  are  8%  of  the  freshly 
harvested  weight  after  five  days, 
and  over  10%  after  sy2  days  in  the 
heap  rows.  The  drop  in  purity, 
shown  by  the  lower  curve  of  Figure 
2,  was  from  69.2  to  only  65.4,  and 
63.8  in  five  and  8V2  days,  respec- 
tively. The  5-9  day  old  samples 
would  have  only  salvage  cane  value 
for  the  lower  purities.  Sucrose  per- 
cent cane  dropped  from  9.7%  to 
9.27%,  and  finally  to  9.1%  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments. 

The  most  significant  conclusion 
from  these  experiments  is  the  com- 
putation in  dollars  and  cents  of  the 
return  that  would  be  realized  from 
100  tons  of  the  fresh  cane  delivered 
promptly,  compared  with  the  return 
from  the  reduced  weight  delivered 
after  the  cane  has  remained  in  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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field  5  days  and  8%  days  longer. 
The  differences  shown  in  Table  IV 
amount  to  $40  more  per  25  tons  for 
fresh  cane  compared  with  the  5-day 
older  cane,  and  to  $48  more  per  25 
tons  compared  to  the  return  from 
cane  8%  days  older.  On  an  average 
stand  of  25  tons  per  acre  the  extra 
return  that  would  be  realized  by 
prompt  delivery  would  be  $48  per 
acre  more  than  for  cane  delivered 
8-9  days  later.  This  amount  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  gain  of  $47 
per  acre  for  a  similar  stand  harvest- 
ed and  held  in  the  field  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  length  of  time  in 
the  experiments  carried  out  during 
the  1954  season. 

Experimental  Details 
The  four  lots  of  stubble  cane  were 
cut  during  the  first  half  of  the  sea- 
son up  to  November  8,  and  four  lots 
of  plant  cane  were  cut  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  season  from  No- 
vember 15  to  December  6.  Because 
of  the  proximity  of  standing  cane, 
it  was  possible  to  clean  only  one  lot 
of  stubble  cane  and  one  lot  of  plant 
cane  by  burning.  The  other  lots 
were  not  cleaned.  A  sub-sample  of 
about  150  lbs.  was  spread  between 
stakes  in  the  heap  row  to  be 
weighed  accurately  each  time  that  a 
2-ton  sample  from  the  lot  of  cane 
was  delivered  for  milling.  This  pro- 
vided an  approximate  measure  of 
the  loss  in  weight  of  cane  in  the 
heap  row.  The  older  samples  repre- 
sent delays  of  five  days  and  about 
8V2  days  longer  than  the  minimum 
time  of  delivery  that  is  feasible  in 
practice  when  cane  is  cleaned  by 
burning.  The  two  bundles  of  fresh 
cane  from  each  lot  were  delivered 
together  to  the  Audubon  Mill  on  the 
second  day,  and  one  was  milled  that 
day,  about  48  hours  after  cutting, 
while  the  second  was  milled  the  next 
day,  about  72  hours  after  cutting. 
The  weight  of  the  150-lb.  sub-sample 
was  taken  at  St.  Gabriel  Plantation 
on  the  third  day  after  cutting,  but 
this  weight  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  3-day  old  bundle  of  cane  that 
was  kept  an  extra  day  in  the  yard 
of  the   Audubon    Mill.      Weights   of 


both  the  2nd  and  3rd  day  samples 
are  taken  as  a  standard  ton  as  the 
basis  for  calculation  of  milling  and 
processing  results  and  determination 
of  recoverable  sugar;  that  is,  the  3- 
day  old  samples  are  not  discounted 
for  loss  of  weight. 

There  was  no  extremely  adverse 
weather  during  the  season,  but  there 
was  considerable  variation  in  condi- 
tions to  Which  different  lots  of  cane 
were  exposed  in  the  heap  rows.  The 
conditions  prevailing  during  each 
experiment  are  recorded  in  Figure 
1.  The  first  two  experiments  with 
stubble  cane  were  completed  by  No- 
vember 4  during  a  period  of  gen- 
erally warm  and  unusually  dry 
weather.  Daily  variations  in  tem- 
perature were  from  prevalent  mini- 
ma between  40-50°,  and  maxima 
above  80°.  There  was  no  rainfall, 
with  minimum  daytime  humidities 
most  frequently  observed  in  the  un- 
usually low  range  between  20-30% 
relative  humidity.  The  cane  was  not 
burned  in  these  two  experiments. 
Cane  was  burned  for  the  third  ex- 
periment with  stubble,  and  this  lot 
was  also  affected  by  the  heavy  rain- 
fall of  November  6.  Higher  humid- 
ities and  lower  temperatures  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  half  of  the 
time  that  this  cane  remained  in  the 
heap  row,  when  7-  and  11-day  old 
samples  were  collected  for  milling. 
Fresh  cane  samples  from  the  fourth 
lot  of  stubble  cane  were  collected 
during  this  cool,  humid  period  be- 
fore November  10,  but  the  older 
samples  from  this  lot  were  delivered 
after  temperatures  had  risen  during 
a  period  of  very  humid  weather 
with  additional  rainfall  on  Novem- 
ber 13. 

The  first  lot  of  plant  cane  was 
cut  on  November  15,  when  the 
weather  was  still  warm  and  humid, 
and  was  later  subjected  to  the  first 
freeze  experienced  at  St.  Gabriel, 
followed  by  rising  temperatures  and 
relatively  low  humidity.  There  was 
more  rainfall  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  season,  when  the  last  three 
experiments  were  made  with  plant 
cane.     One    of   these    lots    of    plant 
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cane,  cut  on  November  29,  was 
burned,  while  the  other  two  were 
not  cleaned  by  burning.  The  heavi- 
est rainfall  of  the  season,  1.7  inches 
on  December  5,  affected  the  last 
sample  taken  from  the  lot  of  cane 
that  was  cleaned  by  burning.  Tem- 
peratures and  humidities  remained 
high  during  the  experiments  with 
one  unburned  and  the  burned  lot  of 
plant  cane,  but  the  last  plant  cane 
experiment  was  made  during  drier 
weather  with  temperatures  had  fal- 
len again  with  sub-freezing  minima 
on  three  days  during  the  time  that 
the  experiment  was  in  progress. 

Weather  conditions  covered  the 
range  experienced  in  an  average, 
normal  season.  Curves  at  the  top  of 
Figure  1  show  the  loss  in  weight  of 
the  cane,  expressed  as  the  percent- 
age of  the  weight  remaining  in  the 
150-lb.  sub-sample  for  each  experi- 
ment. Between  10-15%  of  the 
weight  was  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
experiments  with  all  of  the  lots  .of 
unburned  cane.  This  would  be  ex- 
pected because  of  the  loss  of  mois- 
ture and  respiration  from  adhering 
leaves.  Loss  of  weight  by  the  burned 
stubble  cane  was  less  for  two  rea- 
sons; there  was  appreciable  loss  of 
weight  during  burning  which  is  not 
determined  because  the  sub-sample 
was  weighed  only  after  burning, 
therefore  less  loss  could  occur  sub- 
sequently; and  the  burned  samples 
were  free  of  leafy  material  that 
loses  weight  most  rapidly.  This  was 
true  particularly  of  the  stubble  cane 
that  was  burned  during  hot,  dry 
weather  with  leaves  and  trash  thor- 
oughly removed.  The  one  plant  cane 
sample  that  was  cleaned  had  been 
imperfectly  burned,  and  lost  more 
weight  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment,  after  which  it  was 
exposed  during  a  period  of  heavy 
rainfall  and  relatively  high  humid- 
ity. 

The  2-ton  samples  were  milled  in 
the  Audubon  tandem  and  the  juices 
were  clarified  continuously  on  a 
pilot  plant  scale  by  the  procedures 
that  have  been  described  previously 
for  the  evaluation  for  milling  and 


processing  of  different  kinds  and 
qualities  of  cane.3-4  Results  of  the 
milling  experiments  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  report  by  Pro- 
fessor Keller,  from  which  the  data 
on  extraction,  mixed  juice  B'rix,  and 
normal  juice  purity  have  been  taken 
for  the  calculation  of  recoverable 
sugar  given  in  Table  III.  Factors 
established  for  the  Audubon  Mill 
were  used,  together  with  the  actual 
extraction  determined  for  each  sam- 
ple, as  a  basis  for  the  recoverable 
sugar  calculation. 

Complete  data  on  the  clarification 
of  juices  from  the  2-ton  samples  of 
cane  are  assembled  in  Tables  I  and 
II.  The  effect  of  delay  in  milling 
upon  quantities  of  mud  and  clarities 
varied  considerably  in  these  experi- 
ments, but  the  average  clarities  and 
mud  quantities  were  not  significant- 
ly different  for  old  samples  com- 
pared to  fresh  samples  of  cane. 
There  was  an  increasing  trend  in 
both  mud  quantities  and  clarities. 
The  drop  in  purity,  plotted  as  aver- 
age values  for  the  eight  experiments 
in  Figure  2,  is  the  principal  factor 
other  than  loss  of  weight  in  reduc- 
ing the  recoverable  sugar.  It  is 
quantitatively  more  important  than 
the  decrease  in  sucrose  content  in 
impairing  the  quality  and  reducing 
the  value  of  cane  that  is  not  ground 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  cutting 
and  burning. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  location 
of  the  cane  available  for  the  experi- 
ments was  such  that  six  of  the  eight 
lots  used  for  the  experiments  could 
not  be  burned.  Only  one  lot  of  cane 
was  burned  thoroughly,  and  a  sec- 
ond could  be  burned  only  partially 
during  the  rainy  weather  late  in  the 
season.  The  average  loss  of  recover- 
able sugar  subsequent  to  burning 
was  less  for  these  two  lots  of  cane 
than  the  average  loss  in  the  six  ex- 
periments with  unburned,  trashy 
cane  ground  at  the  same  lengths  of 
time  after  cutting.  These  results 
cannot  be  compared  because  the 
cleaned  cane  lost  sugar  in  the  burn- 

( Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE   I 

1955  DELAYED  MILLING  AND  PROCESSING  EXPERIMENTS— CLARIFICATION 

CONDITIONS  AND  PROCESSING  RESULTS 


Run 
No. 

S-ys 

Field 

Sisp.Sbil 

Dilute 

Limed 

Date 
Harvested 

oV&e*      ftl.^&e 

Juice 
pH 

Juice 

Defecated  Juice 
pH          Clarity  1/ 

Juice 

Purities 

Dilute 

Defecated 

1 

10-17 

4.0 

1.22 

5.70 

7.30 

6.60 

45 

73.2 

75.3 

4 

10-2  4 

6.0 

1.38 

5.75 

7.35 

6.60 

34 

63.6 

65.7 

8 

10-31 

1.0 

1.10 

5.40 

7.30 

6.60 

53 

68.9 

70.4  - 

Burned 

12 

Ilr7 

3.0 

5.59 

5.65 

7.35 

6.65 

39 

66.9 

71.6 

16 

11-14 

10.0 

5.57 

5.50 

7.  30 

6.65 

35 

7  2.3 

75.2 

21 

11-26 

8.0 

4.64 

5.65 

7.35 

6.60 

29 

70.  1 

73.1 

23 

11-28 

3.0 

1.65 

5.75 

7.30 

6.6  5 

43 

6  9.9 

71.5    - 

Burned 

28 

12-5 

8..  7 

9.31 

5.65 

7.25 

6-70 

38 

68.  3 

72.6 

Aver 

age 

2 

5.5 

3.81 

5.65 

7.30 

6.65 

40 

69.2 

71.9 

2 

10-17 

1.5 

1.42 

5.65 

7.30 

6.60 

41 

71.3 

73.1 

5 

10-24 

5.0 

1.50 

5.65 

7.50 

6.65 

40 

63.1 

64.6 

9 

10-31 

1.5 

1.31 

5.30 

7.40 

6.65 

53 

68.7 

70.9    - 

Burned 

13 

11-7 

11.0 

6.74 

5.65 

7.40 

6.60 

35 

65.8 

71.1 

17 

11-14 

8.0 

4.39 

5.60 

7.25 

6.6  5 

32 

72.3 

7  5.1 

22 

11-26 

6.0 

4.37 

5.75 

7.35 

6.65 

21 

66.6 

69.9 

24 

11-28 

3.3 

2.54 

5.70 

7.30 

6.65 

44 

68.0 

71.4  - 

Burned 

29 

12.5 

8.7 

8.46 

5.60 

7.20 

6.65 

37 

68.2 

72.7 

Average 

3 

5.6 

3.84 

5.60 

7.35 

6.65 

38 

68.0 

71.1 

3 

10-17 

7 

3.0 

1.92 

5.65 

7.35 

6.60 

38 

63.3 

6*5.0 

7 

10-24 

7 

4.0 

1.36 

5.7  0 

7.40 

6.60 

41 

5  5.8 

58.2 

11 

10-31 

7 

3.0 

2.35 

5.  50 

7.35 

6.70 

56 

65.6 

68.  2  - 

Burned 

15 

11-7 

7 

7.0 

6.  57 

5.65 

7.40 

6.60 

7 

56.6 

59.0 

19 

11-14 

7 

8.0 

5.57 

5.65 

7.25 

6.65 

48 

71.7 

73.6 

25 

U-26 

6 

10.0 

3.79 

5.75 

7.30 

6.70 

27 

70.4 

7  3.3 

26 

11-28 

•t 

6.0 

2.65 

5.60 

7.25 

6.6  5 

37 

67.8 

69.  5  - 

Burned 

31 

12-5 

7 

10.0 

6.79 

5.65 

7.20 

6.60 

50 

7  2.2 

75.1 

Average 

7 

6.  4 

3.88 

5.6  5 

7.30 

6.6  5 

38 

65.4 

67.7 

6 

10-17 

11 

6.0 

2.25 

5.65 

7.  30 

6.65 

46 

60.2 

62.0 

10 

10-24 

11 

5.0 

1.57 

5.70 

7.40 

6.65 

42 

55.0 

58.9 

14 

10-31 

11 

3.0 

6.70 

5.55 

7.35 

6.70 

58 

64.3 

68.  4  - 

Burned 

18 

11-7 

11 

5.0 

7.40 

5.65 

7.40 

6.65 

32 

61-1 

66.0 

20 

11-14 

9 

7.5 

4.98 

5.50 

7.25 

6.60 

64 

67.0 

69.9 

27 

11-26 

10 

10.0 

4.57 

5.60 

7.25 

6.65 

23 

65.6 

66.  1 

30 

11-28 

11 

5.0 

2.13 

5.40 

7.20 

6.65 

45 

68.5 

69.3   - 

Burned 

32 

12-5 

9 

6.0 

6.63 

5.60 

7.15 

6.65 

45 

69.0 

73.3 

Aver 

age 

10.4 

5.9 

4.  53 

5.60 

7.30 

6.65 

44 

63.8 

66.7 

1  Adjusted  to 

14.0  Brix  as 

Standard. 

ing  operation,  which  the  unburned 
cane  did  not  lose.  Experiments 
should  be  carried  out  to  determine 
the  loss  of  recoverable  sugar  as  a 
result  of  burning.  The  largest  gain 
will  be  realized  by  grinding  only  un- 
burned, clean,  fresh  cane  such  as 
the  combination  harvester  -  cleaner - 
loader  can  deliver  within  24  hours. 
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TABLE  II 

1955  DELAYED  MILLING  AND  PROCESSING  EXPERIMENTS— LIME 

REQUIREMENTS  AND  MUD  QUANTITIES 


Days 

Lime 

Dry  Solids, 

Mud  Produced,Lbs./T. Cane 

Dry  Solids 

Analyses, 

Filt.Gal 

Settling, 

hLl\k 

fan              in 
No.             field 

Requirement, 
Lba./T.Cane 

Wt.    * 
of  Mud 

Wet 

Ur 
Actual 

y  aoiids       , 
Corrected!/ 

Mineral 

Organic 

&«Ft 

I 

0.70 

5.04 

120 

6.05 

4.83 

31.4 

68.6 

103 

12.0 

4 

0.97 

6.45 

116 

7.48 

6.10 

3  5.2 

64.8 

98 

16.0 

82/ 

1.32 

4.71 

142 

6.69 

5.  59 

36.  1 

63.9 

12  5 

16    5 

12 

0,79 

9.77 

130 

12.70 

7.11 

52.3 

47.7 

75 

14.5 

16 

1.55 

9.01 

13  4 

12.07 

6.50 

53.  1 

46.9 

41 

17.5 

21 

1.18 

7.64 

1S4 

11.77 

7.13 

44.1 

5  5.9 

62 

17.5 

232/ 

1.42 

5.29 

144 

7.62 

5.97 

37.3 

62.7 

75 

14.0 

28 

1.52 

11.51 

147 

16.92 

7.61 

61.7 

38.3 

70 

18.1 

Are rage           2 

1.18 

7.43 

136 

10.16 

6.36 

43.9 

56.  1 

81 

15.8 

2 

0.78 

5.60 

106 

5.94 

4.52 

33.4 

66.6 

98 

19.0 

5 

1.14 

5.58 

134 

7.48 

5.98 

36.  3 

63.7 

87 

20  0 

*2/ 

1.39 

5.13 

159 

8.16 

6.85 

34  0 

66.0 

143 

16.  5 

13 

0.89 

11.49 

122 

14.02 

7.28 

56.0 

44.0 

71 

17   0 

17 

1.38 

8.73 

121 

10.56 

6.17 

47.9 

52.1 

54 

17.  5 

2  2 

0.95 

9.56 

102 

9.75 

5.38 

46.  5 

53.  5 

129 

14.0 

2  42-/ 

1.46 

6.38 

13  5 

8.61 

6.07 

44.3 

55.7 

83 

16.  5 

29 

1.53 

10.79 

151 

16.29 

7.83 

58.8 

41.2 

70 

21.0 

Average           3 

1   19 

7.91 

129 

10.10 

6.26 

44.6 

55.4 

92 

17.7 

3 

1.03 

5.87 

132 

7.75 

5.09 

3  4.4 

65.6 

92 

12.0 

7 

1.25 

5.31 

157 

8.34 

6.14 

3  2.1 

67.9 

83 

21.0 

111/ 

1.58 

5.89 

152 

8.95 

6.47 

42.7 

57.3 

90 

17.5 

15 

1.11 

9.94 

122 

12.13 

5.08 

53.6 

46.4 

66 

16.0 

19 

1.41 

8.10 

150 

12.15 

5.92 

53.  2 

46.8 

65 

17.0 

25 

1.99 

9.58 

120 

11.50 

7.  50 

45.5 

54    5 

79 

14.0 

262/ 

1.81 

5.74 

160 

9.18 

6.  22 

44.9 

55.1 

58 

17.5 

31 

1,29 

9.60 

141 

13  54 

6.30 

55.9 

44:1 

86 

21.5 

Average            7 

1.43 

7.50 

142 

10.44 

6.09 

45.3 

54.7 

77 

17.1 

6 

1.15 

6.56 

120 

7.B7 

4.98 

38.0 

62.0 

83 

18.5 

10 

1.43 

5.42 

162 

8.78 

6.15 

34.4 

65.6 

101 

20.5 

14?/ 

1.63 

8.08 

166 

13.41 

6.49 

61.2 

38.8 

114 

18.0 

18 

0.92 

11.  21 

123 

13.79 

5.62 

56.8 

43.2 

78 

16.3 

20 

1.58 

7.13 

157 

11.19 

5.30 

5S..6 

44.4 

55 

19.0 

27 

1.25 

9.23 

130 

12.00 

6.44 

42.6 

57.4 

73 

17.0 

30?/ 

1.85 

5.71 

150 

8.56 

6.09 

39.7 

60.3 

50 

19.5 

32 

1.48 

10.07 

13  4  13.49 

6.31 

56.4 

4*3.6 

59 

18.0 

Average          10.4          1.41 

7.93 

143 

11.14 

5.92 

48.1 

51.9 

77 

18.4 

1  Corrected  (a)  for  cane  wt.  loss  in  field. 

(b)  to  1.0  lbs.  susp.  Field  Soil  per  ton  cane  in  dilute  juice. 

2  Burned  cane. 
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TABLE   III 

I 

1955 

DELAYED 

MILLING  AND  PROCESSING  EXPERIMENTS 

—SUGAR 

RECOVERY  FROM  CANE 

Sucrose 

rable  96°Sigar 
Lbs.  /Ion 

Bun 

Days 
in 

Cane  ft., 

Lba./Toi' 

Sucrose . 
*  of 

Macer. 

Normal  Juice 

Normal    and 
dilute  Juice 

Extraction, 
*  of  Sicrose 

Be  cove 

*    of 

No. 

Field 

Original 

Cane 

* 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Piiriry 

in    cane 

cane 

orig.  cane 

1 

10.59 

21,6 

16.43 

12.03 

73.2 

88.25 

9.31 

18  6.2 

4 

7,22 

28.5 

13.43 

8.  54 

63.6 

81.89 

4.77 

95.4 

81/ 

9.00 

17.1 

15.49 

10.67 

68.9 

87.62 

6.72 

134.4 

12 

.8.71 

22.6 

14.  55 

9.73 

66.9 

8  5.80 

6.18 

123.6 

16 

10.96 

24.5 

16.85 

12.18 

72.3 

86.64 

8.37 

167.4 

21 

10.50 

27.9 

15.97 

11.20 

70.1 

87.71 

7.94 

158.8 

2*1/ 

10.00 

25.1 

15.54 

10.86 

69.9 

87.66 

7.56 

151.2 

28 

10.54 

20.7 

17.14 

11.71 

68.3 

86.24 

7.71 

154.2 

Average 

2 

2000 

9.69 

23.5 

15.68 

10.85 

69.2 

86.48 

7.32 

146.4 

2 

9.77 

23.9 

16.87 

12.03 

71.3 

85.8  4 

7.33 

146.6 

5 

7.21 

15.3 

13.57 

8.56 

63.1 

82.00 

4.72 

94.4 

91/ 

9.16 

21.2 

15.50 

10.64 

68.7 

87.18 

6.81 

136.2 

13 

8.31 

24.0 

14.35 

9.44 

65.8 

84.88 

5.81 

116.2 

17 

10.64 

27.2 

L7.06 

lfi.33 

72.3 

85.92 

8.07 

161.4 

22 

8.70 

29.4 

14.61 

9.73 

66.6 

88.33 

6.36 

127.2 

241/ 

10.08 

24.3 

15.59 

10.60 

68.0 

87.90 

7.49 

149.8 

29 

9.70 

17.8 

14.64 

9.98 

68.2 

86.65 

7.12 

142.4 

Average 

3 

2000 

9.20 

22.9 

15.27 

10.39 

68.0 

86.09 

6.71 

134.3 

3 

1747 

9.73 

36.8 

17.  3B 

11.00 

63.3 

87.39 

6.80 

118.8 

7 

1760 

6.70 

17.8 

14.10 

7.87 

55.8 

84.90 

4.05 

71.3 

111/ 

1953 

9.31 

19.2 

L5.77 

10.35 

65.6 

89.86 

6.35 

124.0 

15 

1827 

7.05 

26.6 

13;  52 

7.65 

56.6 

81.49 

4.15 

7  5.8 

19 

1733 

11.77 

25.1 

18.84 

13.51 

71.7 

87.21 

9.00 

156.0 

25 

1947 

10.46 

26.6 

14.94 

10.52 

70.4 

88.43 

8.01 

156.0 

26±/ 

1907 

9.13 

26.3 

14.43 

9.78 

67.8 

88.27 

6.80 

129.7 

31 

1867 

9.99 

19.1 

15.96 

11.52 

72.2 

86.70 

7.63 

142.4 

Average 

7 

1843 

9.27 

24.7 

15.62 

10.22 

65.4 

86.78 

6.60 

121.8 

6 

1773 

8.82 

20.3 

16.94 

10.20 

60.2 

85.81 

5.80 

102.8 

10w 

17Q7 

8.S2 

26.3 

14.46 

7.95 

55.0 

80.76 

4.82 

82.3 

141/ 

1933 

9.52 

20.6 

16.88 

10.85 

64.3 

86.84 

6.70 

129.5 

18 

17  37 

8.16 

27.9 

15.75 

9.62, 

61.1 

83.08 

5.26 

91.4 

20 

1707 

10.40 

25.1 

18.86 

12.64 

67.0 

89.03 

7.75 

132.3 

^w 

1733 

8.83 

21.3 

14.81 

9.72 

6  5.6 

86.56 

6.29 

109.0 

3()1/ 

1893 

8.87 

16.5 

15.18 

10.40 

68.5 

84.39 

6.36 

120.4 

32 

1840 

9.78 

22.0 

15.35 

10.59 

69.0 

86.30 

7.21 

132.7 

Average 

10.4 

1790 

9.11 

22.5 

16.03 

10.23 

63.8 

85.35 

6.27 

112.6 

1  Burned  cane. 
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TABLE   IV 
1955  PRICE  DETERMINATION   FOR  25  TONS  OF   SUGARCANE 


Price  of  sugar  per  pound 
Price  of  molasses  per  gallon 

Conversion  of  net  sugarcane  to 
standard  sugarcane 
Sugarcane 

Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice 
Purity  of  Normal  Juice 
Sucrose  Factor 
Purity  Factor 
Conversion  Factor 

Price  of  Standard  Sugarcane  per  ton 
Sucrose  Value  per  ton/cane 
Molasses  Value  per  ton/cane 
Recoverable  Sugar  (Benefit  Payment) 

Total  Amount  Received 


Weight  of  Cane 

Value  of  1  Acre  (25  T) 
Losses  on  One  Acre 


Sugarcane 


2  Days 
Old 

$0,060 
.100 


10.85 

69.2 

.870 

.960 

.8352 

$6,360 

5.312 

.144 

1.172 


3  Days 
Old 


7  Days 
Old 


$0,060  $0,060 
.100    .100 


10.41 

68.0 

.778 

.951 

.7399 


10.22 

65.4 

.744 

.913 

.6793 


11  Days 
Old 

$0,060 
.100 


10.23 

63.84 
.746 
.885 
.6602 


$6,360  $6,360  $6,360 

4.706  4.320  4.199 

.144  .144  .144 

1.074  .974  .901 


$6,620        $5,924    $5,438      $5,243 

2000  lb.     2000  lb.  X8I4.3  lb.  1791  !*>« 

$165.70      $148.10    $125.28    $117.38 
$  17.60    $  40.42    $  48.32 


CP48-I03S   CP44-I0IS  CP47-I93     NC0-3I0S  CP48-I03P 

91.3 


NC0-3I0P  CP44-OP  CP47-I93P 

86.7 
86*0 


OCT.  NOV 

I I I I I I I I I L 
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DAYS  IN  FIELD 
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FIG.2    1955  DELAYED  MILLING   COMPARISONS  OF 
DILUTE  JUICE  PURITIES  AND  SUGAR  RECOVERIES 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES 
LOUISIANA,  1955-56  CROP  (PRELIMINARY) 

Tons  of  sugar  cane  ground  for  sugar,  gross 5,949,155 

Tons  of  sugar  cane  ground  for  sugar,  net  5,664,412 

Sugar  Production,  Pounds: 

Raw  Sugar,  96°   726,467,149 

Clarified — 

Turbinadoes  87,898,195 

Granulated,  refined   53,462,260 

Granulated,  plantation 10,045,200 

Washed  raws  &  crystals  9,739,455 

Total  sugar  produced  887,612,259 

Total  sugar  produced,  raw  value  *  910,417,702 

Total  tons  raw  value 455,209 

Magma,  tailings,  etc.,  96°  sugar  (est.)   180,958 

Edible  molasses,  96°  sugar  estimated  in  9,124,299 

Molasses  &  Syrup  Production: 

Tons  of  cane  ground  for  syrup,  gross  58,966 

Cane  syrup,  gallons  1,397,874 

1st  molasses,  gallons 1,640,898 

2nd  molasses,  gallons  1,552,163 

Blackstrap  produced,  gallons   37,902,846 

Blackstrap,  reduced  to  80°  Brix,  gallons  41,247,507 

Blackstrap  estimated  in  magma — 

Total  blackstrap,  M  &  E  80°  Brix,  gallons  41,247,507 

1  Does  not  include  sugar  estimated  in  magma,  tailings,  etc. 

Prepared  by: 

W.  M.  GRAYSON, 

Sugar  Marketing  Specialist   (Program) 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  SALE 

on 

VALOIS  WEED  SPRAYERS 


LIMITED  NUMBEE  ON  HAND 

of 

400  GAL.  MASTER  MODEL,  and 

215  GAL.  POWER-TAKE-OFF  MODEL 

Available  At  Reduced  Prices 


Prices  Reduced  to  Manufacturer's  Cost  Price 


SEE  US  FOR  DETAILS 

ASSUMPTION  FARM  SUPPLIES  &  CHEMICALS  CO. 

Napoleonville,  La.  Phone  2251 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  204) 

the  United  States,  membership  in 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation. 

The  bill  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  House  committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Members  of  that 
committee  from  sugar-producing 
districts  feel  that  the  domestic  sug- 
ar industry  has  no  cause  for  worry 
and  is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  which  prohibits  restric- 
tive quotas. 

Representative  Bailey,  democratic 
Congressman  of  West  Virginia,  has 
introduced  a  resolution  directing  the 
House  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  undertake  an  investigation 
and  study  of  GATT.  Mr.  Bailey 
comes  from  a  coal-producing  district 
in  West  Virginia,  where  feeling  is 
very  strong  against  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  asked  the  House 
for  permission  to  speak  for  one 
hour  on  the  subject.  He  said  he 
would  be  joined  by  some  ten  or 
twelve  members,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  why  the  United  States 
should  not  enter  into  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation  until  it 
is  known  just  what  commitments 
have  been  made  and  how  far  Con- 
gress has  been  bound  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  203) 

a  manner  to  loosen  the  soil  beneath 
the  stubble?  The  proper  answers  to 
these  and  other  cultivation  questions 
could  increase  yields  in  Louisiana. 

Storage  of  pollen  by  freezing 
could  conceivably  be  very  useful  to 
the  plant  breeder.  This  technique, 
if  successful,  would  take  much  of 
the  suspense  and  hard  work  out  of 
the  production  of  certain  possible 
desirable  crosses. 

The  use  of  radio  active  materials 
on  seed  pieces  to  induce  sports  or 
mutations  could  be  another  aid  to 
the  plant  breeder.  A  mutation  could 
have  commercial  application  or  pos- 
sibly be  used  in  the  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

Irrigation  is  certainly  not  new  to 
the  sugar  industry.  Irrigation  has 
been  practiced  by  a  few  farmers 
from  time  to  time  almost  since  the 
inception  of  the  industry.  Many 
who  have  used  irrigation  sing  its 
praise.  In  spite  of  this  there  is  but 
little  factual  material  recorded. 
Controlled  experiments  could  devel- 
op techniques  and  recommendations 
that  could  prove  highly'  important 
to  the  industry. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  any  one 
of  these  studies,  if  successful,  can 
materially  improve  yields  in  the 
Louisiana  cane  fields. 


FOR     SALE 
at  bargain  prices 

Cane  Harvesters,  Pickup  Trucks,  Welding  Machines, 

related  machinery  and  equipment. 

Liquidation  of  the  Estate  of  C.  G.  Carleton. 

Contact  H.  F.  Barrilleaux,  P.  O.  Box  389,  Jeanerette, 
Phone  5412,  Jeanerette  and  Emerson  41850,  New  Iberia 
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FOR  SALE 

Once  used  selected  250  pound 

brushed  or  washed 

CUBAN  RAW  SUGAR  BAGS 

For  August  shipment.  Bags  are  unmend- 

ed  with  a  few  "trier"  holes.    They  are 

subject  to   inspection   before   purchase. 

COLONIAL  SUGARS  COMPANY 

617  Whitney  Bldg.         New  Orleans,  La. 

Phone:  RAymond  7236 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


$mk  sreet,  inc. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  (29: 

/  tmm  tAxcfsr  cmtKAt.  jijgjgr  moZsm  souni  titter  mtr  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  ID  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


100,000  Tons 

A  quota  increase  of  100,000  tons 
was  announced  by  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion on  April  25th.  There  was  defi- 
nitely no  shortage  of  sugar  in  the 
U.  S.,  or  any  place,  on  April  25th 
so  the  Sugar  Division  says  it  acted 
to  curb  "speculative  forces"  in  the 
market.  The  price  of  raw  sugar  in 
New  York  at  the  time  was  way  up 
yonder  in  the  stratosphere  soaring 
around  at  the  unheard  of  price  of 
6.09  cents  a  pound! 

Incidentally,  since  (thanks  to  Mr. 
Cooley,  et  als)  we  are  still  working 
under  the  old  Sugar  Act,  Cuba,  at 
present,  is  allotted  96%  of  the  quota 
increase  with  other  foreign  coun- 
tries getting  the  remaining  four  per 
cent.  However,  unless  there  is 
"something  very  rotten  in  Denmark" 
this  division  will  be  adjusted  to 
comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
new  sugar  legislation  when  it  final- 
ly makes  the  grade  in  Washington. 

Louisiana  Prices 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
printing  a  table  showing  the  daily 
raw  sugar  quotations  issued  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  during 
the  29  week  Louisiana  Pricing  Peri- 
od which  began  on  October  7th,  1955 
and  ended  on  April  26th,  1956.  This 
table  shows  the  New  York  spot  quo- 
tations of  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  the  freight  differ- 
ential as  quoted  each  day  by  the 
freight  brokerage  firm  of  James  E. 
Ward  &  Co.,  and  the  New  Orleans 
quotations  issued  by  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that     although     the     difference     in 


freight  charges  from  Cuba  to  New 
York  and  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  was 
abnormally  big  during  the  early 
part  of  the  pricing  period,  the  aver- 
age freight  difference  for  the  sea- 
son amounted  to  less  than  four  and 
a  half  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sug- 
ar, the  exact  figure  being  4.43  cents. 
This  compares  with  a  difference  of 
4.56  for  the  1954-55  season  and  an 
average  of  3.91  cents  for  the  eight 
seasons  that  this  system  of  pricing 
Louisiana  raws  has  been  used. 

The  pricing  period  for  the  season 
just  completed  was  nine  weeks  long- 
er than  the  twenty  weeks  used  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  seasons.  We 
believe  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  difference  this  extended  period 
made  in  the  season's  average  price 
of  raw  sugar. 

The  figures  show  that  if  the  sea- 
son had  ended  on  the  last  Thursday 
in  February,  after  twenty  weeks, 
the  season's  average  price  this  year 
would  have  been  $5.8665  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  instead  of  the 
$5.8934  average  price  for  the  29 
week  period  used.  Extending  the 
pricing  period  for  nine  weeks  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  2.69  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  in  the  season's  aver- 
age price  of  raw  sugar  and  an  in- 
crease of  2.8514  cents  in  the  price 
of  a  standard  ton  of  sugar  cane. 
The  Louisiana  mills  ground  5,664,- 
412  net  tons  of  cane  this  season  and 
a  little  rapid  calculating  shows  that 
the  longer  pricing  period  increased 
the  overall  value  of  the  crop  to  the 
cane  farmers  approximately  $161,- 
515.00 

(Continued  on  page  230) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Commercial  Borer  Control  Consulting  Service 
Now  In  Cane  Fields 


Mr.  A.  L.  Dugas,  formerly  Ento- 
mologist with  L.S.U.  working  on  the 
control  of  the  Sugarcane  borer,  is 
now  operating  a  Borer  Control  Con- 
sulting Service  in  his  own  right. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
Mr.  Dugas  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  for  he  has  been  with  L.S.U. 
and  in  the  cane  fields  for  many 
years  and  everyone  knows  what  a 
fine  job  he  has  done.  The  writer  is, 
therefore,  pleased  to  be  able  to  co- 
operate by  calling  the  industry's  at- 
tention to  the  following  services 
which  Mr.  Dugas  advises  he  will 
render : 

Cultural  practices. — 

1.  Make  harvesttime  surveys  to 
determine  fields  with  heaviest  borer 
infestation  and  carryover  so  as  to 
make  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding harvesting  for  preventing 
further  losses  and  application  of  cul- 
tural practices  for  destroying  over- 
wintering populations.  This  will 
eventually  aid  in  decreasing  the 
amount  of  dusting  needed  and  will 
contribute  to  more  effective  dusting 
by  reducing  borer  infestations  to 
more  normal  levels. 

Biological. — 

1.  Through  weekly  surveys  and 
observations,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  time  and  location  of  para- 
site releases  on  a  basis  of  actual 
prevalence  and  development  of  the 
borer  infestation   in  specific  fields. 

Chemical. — 

1.  A  field  crew  of  trained  men 
will  be  maintained  to  assist  in  mak- 


ing proper  detailed  field  surveys  to 
provide  information  on  which  to 
make  specific  recommendations. 

2.  First  generation  survey  will  be 
made  in  May  to  determine  location, 
level  and  extent  of  borer  infestation 
as  a  basis  for  further  planning  of 
chemical  program  and  estimating 
insecticide  and  application  needs. 

3.  Weekly  surveys  to  be  made 
during  June,  July  and  August,  as 
needed,  to  maintain  a  constant  check 
on  borer  development  for  control- 
ling the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions. 

4.  Recommendations  will  be  made 
each  week,  by  Mr.  Dugas,  as  to  time 
to  start  applications  in  individual 
areas  of  the  farm  or  plantation, 
number  of  applications  to  be  used, 
and  dosage  rates  according  to  level 
and  development  of  infestation.  Con- 
trol will  be  extended  nearer  to  har- 
vest by  including  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

5.  Reports  are  to  be  rendered 
weekly  during  the  insecticide  con- 
trol period  or  at  such  times  as  are 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  above  services, 
Mr.  Dugas  has  constructed  a  lab- 
oratory to  rear  Trichogramma  para- 
sites, and  now  has  available  these 
parasites  by  the  millions. 

The  writer  wishes  Mr.  Dugas  all 
the  success  in  the  world,  and  feels 
confident  that  he  can  render  a  very 
valuable  service  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


No  Sugar  Bill— Yet! 

Capitol  Hill  experts  on  legislation 
advise  domestic  sugar  producers  to 
remain  patient,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  and  wait  for  Messrs.  Byrd 
and  Cooley  to  clear  their  schedules 
of  other  important  matters  before 
they  attempt  to  reconcile  the  minor 
differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  Sugar  Bill. 

Although  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  season  for  planting  sugar 
cane  is  here  and  farmers  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  must  decide  wheth- 
er to  plant  next  year's  crop  or  not, 
Representative  Cooley  appears  to 
feel  that  the  situation  is  not  of 
sufficient  urgency  to  warrant  im- 
mediate legislative  action. 

Senator  Harry  Byrd  has  recovered 
sufficiently  from  a  recent  surgical 
operation  to  resume  his  duties  on 
a  limited  schedule.  Close  friends  of 
the  Senator  say  he  is  not  inclined 
to  let  the  Sugar  Bill  lie  dormant 
much  longer,  and  in  the  near  future 
will  press  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  it. 

Florida  Wage  and  Fair  Price 
Hearing 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced a  public  hearing  at  Clewis- 
ton,  Florida,  May  10th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  testimony  upon 
which  to  base  wages  and  fair  prices 
for  sugar  cane  in  that  area. 

All  interested  persons  are  request- 
ed to  appear  at  the  hearing  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  present  ap- 
propriate data  in  regard  to  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons 
employed  in  the  production  cultiva- 


tion for  harvesting  of  sugar  cane 
in  Florida  during  the  period  July  1, 
1956  through  June  30,  1957  and  for 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1956  crop  of  sugar  cane  to  be  paid, 
under  either  purchase  or  toll  agree- 
ments, by  producers  who  process 
sugar  cane  grown  by  other  produc- 
ers and  who  apply  for  payments 
under  the  Act. 

The  presiding  officers  at  the  hear- 
ings will  be  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Allen, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion, and  Mr.  Ward  Stevenson,  Agri- 
cultural Economist  of  the  Sugar  Di- 
vision, U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Federal   Highway   Bill    Changed 

The  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  announced  approval  of  a 
final  revised  draft  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Bill  (H.  R.  10660).  In  this 
measure  the  Fallon  Bill  (H.  R.  8836) 
and  the  Boggs  Bill  (H.  R.  9075) 
have  been  combined. 

The  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee reported  changes  in  the  vehicle 
size  and  weights.    The  language  of 
this  section  now  provides  axle  loads 
instead    of    gross    weights    as    the 
limiting  factor.    It  reads  as  follows: 
"Sec.   7(j).    No  funds  author- 
ized to   be   appropriated   for   any 
fiscal  year  by  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned   to   any   State   within 
the  boundaries  of  which  the  Inter- 
state System  may  lawfully  be  used 
by  vehicles  with  weight  in  excess 
of  18,000  pounds  carried  on  any 
one  axle,  or  with  a  tandem  axle 
weight  in  excess  of  32,000  pounds, 
or    the    maximum    corresponding 
(Continued  on  page  229) 
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QUOTA  INCREASE  ANNOUNCED 


On  April  25th  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced 
an  increase  of  100,000  tons  in 
the  total  sugar  quotas  for  the 
continental  United  States  for  1956. 
With  this  increase  the  1956  quotas 
total  8,450,000  short  tons,  raw  val- 
ue. The  action  increases  the  quotas, 
for  Cuba  and  the  "full-duty"  coun-' 
tries  by  96,000  and  4,000  tons,  re- 
spectively. 

The  change  in  the  quotas,  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  sugar  available 
for  marketing  in  the  continental 
United  States,  is  being  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  the  Sug- 
ar Act  which  call  for  adjustments 
during  the  year  as  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  at  prices  that 
are  fair  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  announced  increase  was  based 
on  the  following  "Statement  of 
Bases  and  Considerations:" 

"The  total  of  the  sugar  quotas 
for  1956  was  initially  set  at  8,350,- 
000  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  main- 
tain fair  prices  and  orderly  mar- 
keting of  sugar.  The  total  of  the 
sugar  quotas  is  now  increased  to 
8,450,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

"The  period  of  heavy  cane  har- 
vesting in  the  Caribbean  will  soon 
start  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  pe- 
riod of  heavy  summer  sugar  con- 
sumption is  approaching.  From  the 
standpoint  of  fundamental  merchan- 
dising forces,  therefore,  the  market 
should  be  nearing  a  strong  seasonal 
position. 

"Sugar  distribution  for  the  year 
to  date  should  have  been  conducive 
to  price  stability.  Through  April  14 
distribution  amounted  to  2,202,000 
tons  or  70,000  tons  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  After  allowance  is  made  for 
the  constructive  deliveries  of  nearly 
70,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1955, 
distribution  for  the  year  to  date  is 
substantially  equal  to  that  for  the 
corresponding   period    of   last   year. 


Invisible  inventories  (those  held  by 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  industrial 
users)  are  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  50,000  tons  smaller  on  Jan- 
uary 1  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier. 

"There  is  evidence  that  in  recent 
weeks  the  raw  sugar  market  has 
been  dominated  by  speculative 
forces.  Prices  have  risen  during  the 
period  when  they  frequently  reach 
their  seasonal  low  point  and  the  re- 
lationship between  spot,  nearby  and 
distant  futures  prices  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  normal  price  pat- 
tern. Although  the  New  York  spot 
sugar  market  is  quoted  at  $6.05  per 
100  pounds,  it  is  reported  that  only 
nominal  quantities  are  available  at 
that  level  and  sales  have  been  re- 
ported at  prices  as  high  as  $6.10 
per  100  pounds.  Last  year  spot  raw 
sugar  was  quoted  at  $5.75  per  100 
pounds  at  the  low  point  in  April, 
and  the  highest  quotation  in  the 
year  was  $6.08  per  100  pounds.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has 
caused  the  New  York  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  to  rise  to  $8.75  per  100 
pounds,  or  only  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  the  peak  for  the  post- 
war period.  Although  producers 
who  have  had  sugar  to  sell  have 
been  benefitted  by  recent  price 
rises,  such  speculative  forces,  unless 
curbed,  can  as  readily  operate  to 
depress  prices. 

"Although  it  would  be  desirable 
for  technical  reasons  not  to  adjust 
sugar  quotas  until  the  proposed  sug- 
are  legislation  has  been  enacted,  it 
appears  necessary  to  make  this  ad- 
justment at  this  time  in  order  to 
preserve  a  stable  and  healthy  sugar 
market  which  will  provide  a  supply 
at  prices  which  are  not  excessive  to 
consumers  and  which  will  maintain 
and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry." 

The  increase  in  quotas  and  the 
revised  prorations  will  be  effective 

(Continued  on  page  229) 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

SUGARCANE  INDUSTRY  IN  TAIWAN 

By  E.  V.  Abbott,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Taiwan 
Sugar  Corporation  I  spent  approxi- 
mately two  months  in  Taiwan  (For- 
mosa) from  early  November  1955 
to  January  1956,  advising  with  the 
staff  of  the  experiment  station  oper- 
ated by  the  corporation  on  their 
problems  in  sugarcane  breeding  and 
disease  control.  Visits  were  made  to 
all  parts  of  the  sugarcane  area  of 
the  island,  which  provided  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  breeding  and  disease 
problems,  as  well  as  to  observe  their 
cultural  practices. 

Sugarcane  is  grown  in  Taiwan  on 
approximately  225,000  acres  of  land, 
of  which  about  65,000  acres  are 
under  the  administration  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  balance  made  up 
of  small  farms  averaging  about  one 
acre  in  size,  on  many  of  which  cane 
is  grown  under  contract  with  the 
corporation.  Twenty-six  of  the  28 
factories  are  located  on  the  western 
coastal  plain  from  Taichung  south, 
and  the  other  two  are  in  the  nar- 
row valley  between  two  mountain 
ranges  extending  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
island  is  arable,  a  rugged  mountain 
range  extending  north  and  south  oc- 
cupying roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  land  area.  The  lands  used  for 
sugarcane  vary  from  deep  fertile  al- 
luvial soils  to  stony  hillsides  of  low 
fertility.  Because  of  the  wide  di- 
versity of  conditions  under  which 
the  crop  is  grown,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  sugarcane  culture  on 
the  island  would  be  quite  lengthly, 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  brief  gen- 
eralization such  as  this  will  not  be 
fully  applicable  to  all  conditions. 

Sugarcane  has  been  grown  in  Tai- 
wan for  over  600  years,  but  the 
modern  development  of  the  industry 
began  under  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  from  1895  to  1945. 


Virtually  destroyed  during  World 
War  II,  the  industry  has  made  re- 
markable recovery  since  Taiwan 
was  returned  to  China  in  1945,  and 
the  production  of  sugar  per  hectare 
(2 1/2  acres)  for  the  current  crop 
will  be  perhaps  the  highest  recorded 
for  the  island.  Total  sugar  produc- 
tion for  the  current  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  about  750,000  tons. 

On  corporation  properties,  land 
preparation,  fertilization,  and,  to 
some  extent,  cultivation  operations 
have  been  partially  mechanized,  but 
no  mechanical  work  is  done  on  the 
small  farms.  Small  farmers  com- 
monly interplant  cane  with  other 
crops  such  as  sweet  potatoes,  pea- 
nuts, rice,  cotton,  and  vegetables, 
and  while  maximum  yields  of  cane 
are  seldom  obtained  under  such  con- 
ditions owing  to  the  competition  for 
light  and  nutrients  by  the  other 
crop,  as  well  as  inability  to  culti- 
vate the  cane  to  best  advantage, 
profitable  yields  are  obtained.  The 
land  is  plowed  with  a  single  mold- 
board  plow  drawn  by  water  buffalo 
or  bullock,  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  2-eye  seed  cane  pieces  are 
planted,  between  the  rows  of  the 
other  crop,  spaced  about  one  foot 
apart.  If  interplanted  with  rice,  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  at  an  angle 
with  one  bud  above  ground  and 
water  level.  After  the  interplanted 
crop  is  harvested,  hilling  of  the  cane 
begins  with  a  plow,  or  sometimes 
with  hoes.  Most  of  the  crop  is 
planted  in  August  and  September, 
although  some  is  also  planted  in  the 
spring. 

On  corporation  properties,  land  is 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  Louisiana  with  tractor- 
drawn  implements.  When  old  stub- 
bles are  broken  out  after  harvest, 
sun  hemp  is  planted  as  a  green 
(Continued  on  page  227) 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 
INC.  ON  RAW  SUGAR,  1955-56  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 


N.   Y. 


Freight 


N.O. 


Date 


H.  Y. 


Freij&t 


N.   0, 


Oct.  7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


6.05 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6,05 

Ho  Market 

6.05 


Weekly  Average    6*00 


Oct. 14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 
20 


6.05 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 


Weekly  Average    5.99 


Oct. 21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


6.05 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6*05 

6.06 

6.06 


Weekly  Average     5.96 


Oct, 


Nov, 


28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 


6.06 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6.00 


Weekly  Average     5.95 


Nov 


4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


6.00 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5,95 

No  Market 

5.90 

5.90 


Weekly  Average     5.86 


Nov. 11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


No  Market 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5.90 

5.92 

5.95 

5.95 


Weekly  Average     5.85 

♦Local  Sale 
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.06 

.06 
.06 

.07 
.08 


•08 
•  08 
.08 
.09 


•09 


.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 


.09 


.09 
.09 
.09 
.09 


.09 


.09 

.09 
.09 


.09 
.08 
.08 
.08 


5.99 


5.99 
5.99 

6.02* 


6.01* 


5.97 
6.01* 
6.00* 
5.96 


5.96 


5.96 
5.96 
5*97 
5.97 


6.97 


5*96 
5*36 
5.96 
5.91 


5.91 


5.91* 

5.81 
5,82* 


5*81 
5*84 
5*87 
5.87 


Nov. 18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


5.95 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5.98 

6.00 

6.00 

No  Market 


Weekly  Average    5.91 


Nov. 25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 


6.00 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 


Dec, 

weekly  Average    5.94 


Dec. 


6.00 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5r33 

5c  80 

5.  SO 

5,80 


Weekly  Average     5. 81 


Dec. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


5,80 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5o80 

5.80 

5.80 

5*80 


Weekly  Average     5.  77 


Dec, 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


5.80 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5.80 

5.83 

5.83 

5.83 


Weekly  Average     5.79 


Dec.  23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


5.83 

No  Market 

Sunday 

No  Market 

5.83 

5.83 

5.83 


Weekly  Average  5. 8© 


,08 


,08 
,08 
,08 


08 


.08 
.06 
.04 
.C4 

.04 


.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


.04 


•04 
.03 
.03 
.03 


.03 


.03 
,03 
.03 
•03 


,03 


.03 
.03 
•03 


5.91* 


5.90 
5.92 
5.92 


5.92 


5.92 
5.96* 
5.96 
5.96 

5.96 


5.81 
5,76 
5.76 
5.76 


5.76 


5*76 
5,77 
5.77 
5.77 


5.77 


5.77 

5,80 

5,80* 

5.80 


5.80 


5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
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£ate 

N.  Y.           Freight 

N.0. 

fete 

N.  Y. 

Freight 

N,   0. 

Dec. 30 

5*83 

.03 

5.80 

Feb. 10 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

31 

No  Market 

11 

No  Market 

Jan*  1 

Sunday 

12 

Sunday 

2 

No  Market 

13 

No  Market 

3 

5.83 

♦03 

5,80 

14 

5,88 

.04 

5.84 

4 

5.83 

.03 

5.80* 

15 

5.90 

.03 

5*87 

5 

5.83 

.03 

5.80 

16 

5.90 

.03 

5.87 

Weekly  Average    5«  80 

Weekly  Average     5.85 

Jan.  6 

5.83 

•04 

5.80* 

Feb. 17 

5.90 

.03 

5.87 

7 

No  Market 

18 

No  Market 

8 

Sunday 

19 

Sunday 

9 

5.83 

•04 

5f80* 

20 

5.90 

.03 

5.87 

10 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

21 

5.90 

.03 

5.87 

11 

5.85 

•04 

5.815* 

22 

No  Market 

12 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

23 

5.90 

.03 

5.855 

Weekly  Average     5*81 

Weekly  Average     5.87 

Jan. 13 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

Feb.  24 

5.90 

•04 

5.86 

14 

No  Market 

25 

No  Market 

15 

Sunday 

26 

Sunday 

16 

5.90 

.04 

5.85* 

27 

5.90 

•  04 

5.86 

17 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

28 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

13 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

29 

5.95 

.04 

5.9C* 

19 

5.95 

.04 

5.91 

Men.  1 

5.95 

.04 

5.91 

Weakly  Average     5*  86 

Weekly  Average     5.88 

Jan6  20 

5.93 

.04 

5.89 

Men,   2 

5.95 

.04 

5.91 

21 

No  Market 

3 

No  Market 

22 

Sunday 

4 

Sunday 

23 

5.93 

•04 

5.89 

5 

5.98 

.04 

5.95* 

24 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

6 

5.98 

.04 

5.965 

25 

5.90 

.04 

5,86 

7 

5.98 

.04 

5.98* 

26 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

8 

5.98 

.04 

5.94 

Weekly  Average     5*  87 

Weekly  Average     5.95 

Jan. 27 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

Ifch.   9 

5.98 

.03 

5.965 

28 

No  Market 

10 

No  Market 

29 

Sunday 

11 

Sunday 

30 

5.90 

.04 

5.86 

12 

5,98 

.02 

5.97* 

31 

5.87 

.04 

5.855* 

13 

5.98 

.01 

5.97 

Feb.   1 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

14 

5.98 

.00 

5.98* 

2 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

15 

5.98 

.00 

5.98 

Weekly  Average     5.84 

Weekly  Average     5.97 

Feb.   3 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

Mch,16 

5.90 

.01 

5.98* 

4 

No  Market 

17 

No  Market 

5 

Sunday 

18 

Sunday 

6 

5.85 

.04 

5.81 

19 

5.90 

•01 

5,89 

7 

5.83 

.04 

5.79 

20 

5.90 

.01 

5,89 

8 

5.83 

.03 

5.80 

21 

5.90 

•  01 

5.89 

9 

5.83 

.04 

5.79 

22 

5.90 

.01 

5.39 

Weekly  Average     5*80 

Weekly  Average     5*91 

*Local 

Sale 
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Date 


N.  Y. 


Freight 


N.O. 


Date 


LI, 


Freight 


y.  a 


Men.  23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


5,90 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5,98 

5,98 

5,95 

5.90 


Weekly  Average  5.93 


Mch, 


Apr, 


30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


No  Market 

No  Market 

Sunday 

5.90 

5.90 

5.92 

6.00 


Weekly  Average  5.92 


Apr, 


6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


6.00 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.00 

6.02 

6.02 

6.05 


.02 


•  01 
.01 
.01 
.01 


.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 


.02 


.04 
.03 
.03 

.03 


5.88 


5.99* 
5.97 
5.94 
5.89 


5*89 
5.89 
5.91 
5.99 


6.00* 


5.96 
5,99 
5.99 
6.02 


Apr. 13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


6.05 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 


Weekly  Average  6.01 


Apr. 20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


6.05 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.05 

6,05 

6.09 

6.05 


Weekly  Average  6.02 


.03 


.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


.04 


.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICE 
PER  POUND 


6.02 


6,01 
6,01 
6.01 

6.01 


6.01 


6.01 
6.01 
6.05 
6.01 


5.89341 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FREIGHT  D  I  F  - 
FERENTIAL  4.43tf  PER  HUNDRED 
POUNDS 


Weekly  Average     5.99 


♦Local  Sale 


SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  APR.  26,  1956 


1 
Today 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.05 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.01 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba)., 3.39 

SUGAR  FUTURES  No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

July 

Today 5.55 

1   Month  Ago 5.55 

1    Year  Ago 5.51 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956 

American 1 15,088    tons 

Godchaux 69,495   tons 

Colonial 61,680   tons 

Henderson 38,441    tons 

Southdown 13,657    tons 

South  Coast 18,998   tons 

Supreme 36,670   tons 

Totals 354,029   tons 


Month 
Ago 
5.98 
5.97 
3.32 


Sept. 
5.58 
5.58 
5.59 


Year 
Ago 
5.78 
5.76 
3.32 


Nov. 
5.58 
5.59 
5.61 


Same  Date  1955 

120,505   tons 

80,974 

77,465 

31,324 

2,739 

9,473 

22,670 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 


345,150   tons 
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(Continued  from  page  223) 
manure  crop  and  turned  under  prior 
to  planting  the  next  cane  crop. 
Land  is  set  up  prior  to  planting  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  Louisiana,  except  that  the  spac- 
ing between  the  rows  is  4%  feet. 
The  planting,  however,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. A  furrow  is  not  opened  for 
the  seed,  but  the  2-eye  cuttings  are 
placed  and  covered  lightly  by  hand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  "middles"  in- 
stead of  on  top  of  the  ridge  as  in 
Louisiana.  Formerly  20,000  to  24,- 
000  seed  pieces  were  planted  per 
hectare,  but  now  with  N.  Co.  310 
the  planting  rate  has  been  reduced 
to  15,000  to  18,000  pieces  per  hec- 
tare. 

The  first  cultivation  is  a  hand 
hoeing,  as  may  be  necessitated  by 
weed  growth.  As  the  cane  advances 
in  growth  the  dirting  or  hilling  pro- 
cess begins,  at  first  with  hoes,  and 
later  with  tractors  (on  corporation 
lands).  The  hilling  or  dirting  con- 
tinues at  intervals  until  finally  the 
cane  is  ridged  as  it  is  in  Louisiana. 
However,  since  the  planting  was 
done  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
this  means  that  at  maturity  several 
joints  of  the  stalk  are  below  ground 
level.  The  timing  and  extent  of  this 
hilling  suppresses  suckering,  which 
is  deficient  in  Taiwan  as  compared 
with  Louisiana. 

A  complete  fertilizer  is  used,  all 
of  the  phosphate  and  potash  and 
one-third  of  the  nitrogen  being  ap- 
plied before  planting,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  nitrogen  in  two  subse- 
quent applications.  An  average  total 
application  of  fertilizer  would  be 
750  pounds  of  ammonium  sulfate, 
220  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  130  pounds  of  phosphate  per 
acre.  Small  farmers  use  consider- 
able quantities  of  organic  composts 
and  manures. 

Harvesting  is  all  done  by  hand 
on  corporation  lands  as  well  as  on 
the  small  farms.  There  is  some 
variation  in  detail  from  place  to 
place,  but  generally  the  cutting  and 
loading   are   done   by   men,   topping 


and  stripping  by  girls.  With  a 
grubbing  hoe  the  man  cuts  the  stalk 
several  inches  below  ground  level  to 
get  all  of  the  mature  joints.  This 
is  actually  a  digging  operation.  A 
girl  then  tops  the  stalks,  cleans 
them  virtually  free  of  trash  and 
roots  (from  the  bottom  joints), 
while  another  girl  cuts  the  stalks  in 
two  and  ties  the  pieces  in  bundles 
of  35  to  40  each.  Working  as  a 
team,  one  man  and  two  girls  will 
cut,  clean  and  tie  three  tons  of  cane 
per  10-hour  day.  Loading  is  also  by 
hand  into  bullock-  or  buffalo-drawn 
carts,  and  from  these  again  by  hand 
into  narrow-gauge  railway  cars  for 
transport  to  the  mill.  One  man  will 
load  from  field  to  rail  cars  six  tons 
of  cane  per  day.  Cutters  and  load- 
ers are  paid  by  the  ton. 

Yields  of  cane  vary  greatly  de- 
pending on  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
other  growing  conditions.  For  the 
5-year  period  1949-53  the  average 
yield  for  the  island  was  23  tons  of 
cane  and  2.8  tons  of  sugar  per  acre 
(for  12  to  18  months'  growth),  but 
yields  are  being  increased  consider- 
ably by  the  expansion  of  N.  Co.  310, 
which  now  occupies  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  cane  acreage.  On  the 
better  soils,  from  40  to  50  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  are  being  obtained 
from  plant  cane  of  this  variety  and 
30  to  35  tons  per  acre  from  stubbles. 
However,  on  some  of  the  poorer 
soils  and  where  water  is  very  de- 
ficient, yields  may  be  as  low  as  10 
to  12  tons  per  acre.  Besides  N.  Co. 
310,  which  has  become  the  major 
cane  since  the  1953-54  crop,  other 
varieties  grown  commercially  are 
P.O.J.  2883,  F.  108  and  F.  134.  The 
two  Hawaiian  canes,  H.  32-8560  and 
H.  37-1933,  are  showing  adaptability 
to  some  localities. 

Many  contract  farmers  grow  only 
a  plant  cane  crop  and  formerly  this 
was  true  on  corporation  lands  also, 
but  the  corporation  now  generally 
carries  its  plantings  through  a  first 
stubble  crop.  Trash  is  rarely  burned. 
Small  farmers  remove  it  for  animal 
feed  or  fuel,  while  on  corporation 
lands   it  is  turned   under  with   me- 
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chanical  equipment.  The  stubbles 
are  offbarred  with  tractors,  and  for 
the  most  part  mechanically  fertilized 
and  later  hilled.  Weeding  and  some 
hilling  are  done  with  hand  hoes. 
Coco  or  nut  grass,  crab  grass  and 
goose  grass  are  the  principal  weeds. 

The  Taiwan  Sugar  Corporation 
maintains  a  broad  program  of  re- 
search covering  all  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  central  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Tainan  has  a  scientific  staff 
of  about  60,  with  departments  of 
breeding,  plant  pathology  and  ento- 
mology, agronomy,  soils  and  fertil- 
izers, sugar  technology,  bagasse 
utilization,  and  fermentation.  Breed- 
ing work  is  carried  on  here,  at 
Pingtung  (formerly  an  independent 
station,  but  now  integrated  with 
Tainan),  and  at  several  substations 
over  the  island  where  differing  en- 
vironmental conditions  favor  flower- 
ing of  some  varieties.  About  half  a 
million  seedlings  are  produced  each 
year.  The  research  work  of  the  sta- 
tion is  of  high  quality  and  compares 
favorably  with  that  at  similar  in- 
stitutions in  other  sugarcane  coun- 
tries. 

For  both  administrative  and  re- 
search purposes,  the  sugar  area  is 
divided  into  five  factory  districts, 
each  under  the  administration  of  a 
district  manager.  Each  district 
operates  a  sugarcane  improvement 
station  where  both  research  and  ex- 
tension activities  are  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Superin- 
tendent. The  research  work  consists 
principally  of  variety  yield  trials 
(similar  to  our  outfield  tests  in  Lou- 
isiana), and  experiments  on  cultural 
practices,  fertilizers,  and  disease 
and  insect  control.  The  results  of 
the  research  work  are  brought  to 
farmers  through  demonstrations  and 
field  days,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  we  have  in  Louisiana. 

The  disease  problem  is  paramount 
in  the  breeding  and  varietal  im- 
provement program.  Taiwan  har- 
bors one  of  the  world's  largest  col- 
lections, of  important  diseases,  in- 
cluding downy  mildew,  red  rot,  pine- 
apple disease,  leaf  scorch,  leaf  blight, 


and  yellow  spot  caused  by  fungi; 
mosaic,  chlorotic  streak,  and  ratoon 
stunting  of  virus  origin;  leaf  scald, 
a  bacterial  disease;  and  bunga,  a 
parasitic  flowering  plant.  Most  of 
these  diseases  are  capable  of  caus- 
ing serious  loss  to  a  susceptible 
variety,  and  the  job  of  combining  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  resistance  to 
all  of  them  in  a  single  variety,  along 
with  other  requirements  of  a  com- 
mercial cane,  is  indeed  a  formidable 
one.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  other  disease  -  control 
measures.  Roguing  is  practiced  for 
mosaic,  chlorotic  streak,  and  downy 
mildew;  a  fungicide  (granosan)  is 
used  to  treat  seed  pieces  for  control 
of  pineapple  disease;  and  hot  water 
treatment  is  being  done  on  an  in- 
dustry-wide scale  for  control  of 
stunting  disease. 

Leaf  scorch  and  leaf  blight  were 
first  described  in  Taiwan.  Blight  is 
not  known  to  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  scorch  has  been  reported 
in  the  Philippines.  Scorch  was  not 
recognized  and  described  as  a  dis- 
ease until  1950,  although  the  fungus 
has  been  found  on  old  herbarium 
specimens  of  sugarcane  leaves  col- 
elcted  in  Taiwan  in  1909.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  disease  causes  ex- 
treme drying  of  affected  leaves  and 
eventually  gives  the  plant  a  scorched 
or  fired  appearance.  It  became  the 
most  serious  disease  on  the  island 
in  1952-53,  when  Co.  290  and  an 
unidentified  Co.  variety,  both  very 
susceptible,  were  being  grown  com- 
mercially. It  is  now  causing  less 
loss  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  N. 
Co.  310  as  the  major  cane,  although 
this  variety  is  of  only  average  re- 
sistance. The  only  two  C.  P.  canes 
that  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
here,  C.  P.  29/116  and  C.  P.  34/79, 
are  resistant. 

Leaf  blight  has  been  identified 
only  in  Taiwan,  where  it  was  first 
observed  in  1933,  and  in  Okinawa. 
It  is  more  localized  in  its  ocurrence 
than  scorch,  being  most  severe  in 
the  cooler,  wet  areas.  It  produces 
many  narrow,  elliptical  spots  on  af- 
fected   leaves,    which    are    at    first 
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bright  yellow  but  become  deep  red 
in  later  stages.  Most  of  the  leaves 
of  susceptible  varieties  may  become 
reddened,  giving  them  a  blighted 
appearance.  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
29/116  and  C.  P.  34/79  are  suscep- 
tible. However,  N.  Co.  310  produces 
good  sugar  yields  in  spite  of  heavy 
infection  by  this  disease. 

Because  of  the  frequency  of  ty- 
phoons in  Taiwan,  resistance  to 
wind  damage  is  also  very  important, 
and  is  one  of  the  characters  on 
which  the  breeders  base  their  selec- 
tions in  the  nurseries.  Generally, 
wind  resistance  seems  to  be  corre- 
lated with  high  fiber,  and  so  we 
find  the  breeders  here  choosing 
rather  than  rejecting  high  fiber 
canes. 

Except  for  typhoons,  climatic  con- 
ditions are  generally  favorable  for 
sugarcane  in  the  areas  of  the  island 
where  it  is  now  grown.  Annual 
rainfall  in  the  Taichung  and  Tainan 
districts  varies  from  about  65  to  70 
inches,  with  the  heaviest  fall  from 
May  through  September.  The 
monthly  averages  for  this  period 
range  from  8  to  nearly  18  inches. 
Winter  temperatures  vary  from 
minimums  of  about  50°  F.  to  maxi- 
mums in  the  low  70's.  Average 
minimums  of  70°  F.  or  above  are 
maintained  from  May  through 
August,  with  average  maximums  in 
the  high  80's  or  low  90's.  The  dis- 
tribution of  rainfall  and  temper- 
ature is  such  that  sugarcane  has  a 
hot,  wet  summer  growing  season 
and  a  cool,  dry  winter  for  harvest- 
ing. The  harvest  begins  in  early 
November  and  continues  through 
April. 

The  visitor  to  Taiwan  can  not 
fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  sev- 
eral things  he  sees  there.  The  first, 
perhaps,  is  the  great  natural  beauty 
of  the  island,  which  prompted  its 
Portuguese  discoverers  to  name  it 
Formosa — the  beautiful.  The  agri- 
culturist is  impressed  by  the  inten- 
sive culture  of  the  land  he  sees 
everywhere.  Virtually  every  foot  of 
tillable  land  is  cared  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  farms  take  on  the  as- 


pect of  gardens.  One  can  walk  or 
drive  for  miles  through  the  pictur- 
esque intermixture  of  rice,  sugar- 
cane, sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  and 
an  endless  assortment  of  vegetables, 
and  scarcely  see  a  weed;  and  if  he 
does,  he  has  the  feeling  it  will  not 
be  there  long.  Human  labor  is 
plentiful  and  cheap,  which  permits 
intensive  and  refined  cultural  prac- 
tices that  would  not  be  economical 
in  our  own  country.  It  becomes  im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  Chinese 
farmer  loves  the  soil,  and  in  his  de- 
voted care  of  it  and  the  crops  it 
supports  he  need  take  second  place 
to  no  other. 


QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  222) 
on  May  1,  1956  when  Amendment  1 
to  S.  R.  811  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  adjustments  made 
in  quotas  and  the  new  quotas  are  as 
follows : 


Area 

Increases 

New  Quotas 

Domestic  beet 

1,800,000 

Mainland  Cane 

500,000 

Hawaii 

1,052,000 

Puerto  Rico 

1,080,000 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

Republic   of  the 

Philippines 

980,000 

Cuba 

96,000 

2,904,960 

Dominican  Republic         994 

30,058 

El  Salvador 

149 

4,504 

Haiti 

96 

2,909 

Mexico 

412 

12,463 

Nicaragua 

281 

8,518 

Peru 

1,868 

56,536 

Unspecified 

Countries 

200 

6,052 

Total 

100,000 
_0 

8,450,000 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  221) 
axle  weight  permitted  for  vehicles 
using  the  public  highways  of  such 
State    under   laws    or    regulations 
established   by   appropriate    State 
authority    in    effect    on    July    1, 
1956,  whichever  is  the  greater." 
A   special    rule    was   promptly 
granted   by  the   House   Rules    Com- 
mittee.    The    Bill    is    scheduled    to 
come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
a   five   hour   debate   and   final   vote 
April  26,  1956. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  219) 

Child  Labor 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  sugar  cane  farmers  have  un- 
knowingly violated  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act.  That  Act  and  the  Sugar 
Act  each  have  provisions  governing 
the  employment  of  minors.  Consid- 
ering both  Acts,  the  following  is 
what  you  cannot  do  in  your  sugar 
cane  operations  without  violating 
the  law: 

You  cannot  employ  at  any  time 
a  child  under  14  years  of  age,  unless 
he  is  your  own  child  and  you  own 
at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
cane  crop  on  the  farm  where  he 
works. 

You  cannot  employ  a  child  under 
16  years  of  age  to  do  work  during 
school  hours,  unless  he  is  your  own 
child  working  on  your  own  farm. 

If  you  employ  a  child  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  to  perform  work 
outside  of  school  hours,  you  cannot 
allow  him  to  work  for  a  longer 
period  than  8  hours  in  any  day, 
unless  he  is  your  own  child  and  you 
own  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  cane  crop  on  the  farm  where 
he  works. 

The  above  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment of  minors  in  sugar  can  agri- 
cultural operations.  The  restrictions 
on  employment  of  minors  in  sugar 
factories  are  much  stricter. 
A  New  Service 

We  note  that  our  good  friend, 
A.  L.  Dugas,  who  for  so  many  years 


has  been  battling  cane  pests  as  a  | 
public  servant  with  L.  S.  U.,  has  now  l| 
gone  into  private  practice. 

"Duggie"  is  now  a  consulting  en-  f 
tomologist  with  headquarters  at  the  1 
Dugas    Pest    Control    Laboratories,  | 
667  Nelson  Drive,  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

The  Dugas  Pest  Control  Labora-  '! 
tories  have  cane  borer  parasites 
available  and  Mr.  Dugas  suggests 
that  you  order  your  supply  early.  ! 
We  join  with  Lloyd  L.  Lauden  in 
wishing  him  great  success  in  his 
new  venture. 

The  Right  To  Work 

The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Sugar 
Producers'  Club,  Western  Division, 
when  that  organization  held  its  j 
monthly  meeting  in  New  Iberia 
April  6th. 

"Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Producers  Club, 
Western  Division,  believe  unalter-  || 
ably  in  two  basic  principles  of 
American  freedom: 

1.  No  American  should  be  re- 
quired to  join,  affiliate  with  or 
pay  tribute  to  any  labor  union  or 
other  similar  organization  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  or  retain- 
ing employment,  and 

2.  Every  American  should  be 
allowed,  without  fear  or  reprisal, 
either  economic  or  otherwise,  to 
join  and  maintain  membership  in 
a  labor  union  or  other  similar  or- 
ganization in  accordance  with  his 
own  free  will  and  desire,  and 
Whereas,  during  the  1954  Session 


FOR     SALE 
at  bargain  prices 

Cane  Harvesters,  Pickup  Trucks,  Welding  Machines, 

related  machinery  and  equipment. 

Liquidation  of  the  Estate  of  C.  G.  Carleton. 

Contact  H.  F.  Barrilleaux,  P.  O.  Box  389,  Jeanerette, 
Phone  5412,  Jeanerette  and  Emerson  41850,  New  Iberia 
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of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  certain 
legislation  designed  to  protect  these 
two  basic  principles  was  enacted  in 
the  form  of  the  Right  to  Work  Act, 
therefore 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Honorable 
Earl  K.  Long,  Governor  Elect  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  members 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  be,  and  are  hereby,  re- 
spectfully urged  to  refrain  from  any 
or  action  whatsoever  during  the 
1956  Session  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature which  would  have  the  effect 
of  either  repealing  or  modifying  the 
previously  mentioned  legislation  en- 
acted in  1954,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  K.  Long  and  to  the 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the 
President  of  this  organization  be 
authorized  to  give  such  publicity  to 
this  resolution  as  he  may  deem 
proper.,, 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Worry-Warts 

"If  you  are  a  worry-wart,  like  we 
are,  you  may  be  getting  a  little 
jittery  about  the  time  it  is  taking 
to  get  quota  relief  legislation  started 
in  the  halls  of  our  Nation's  Capitol." 

We  wrote  the  above  for  the  March 
15th,  1955  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, and  went  on  to  say  that  we 
had  been  counselled  by  folks  who 
know  to  "keep  our  shirt  on."  Since 
that  time  we  have  received  a  gosh 
awful  lot  of  "counsel"  from  Wash- 
ington, but  on  May  2nd  1956,  after 
thirteen  months,  we  were  still  wait- 
ing and  our  shirt — well,  thirteen 
months  is  a  long  time  to  sweat  it 
out  in  one  shirt. 

Play  By  Play 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  we  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer  so  we  wired 
Messrs.  Ellender,  Long,  Boggs  and 
Willis  as  follows: 

IN  JUNE  1953  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AN- 
NOUNCED ACREAGE  AND  MAR- 
KETING RESTRICTIONS  WOULD 
BE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  LOU- 
ISIANA SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 
SINCE  THAT  TIME  ACREAGE 
HAS  BEEN  PROGRESSIVELY 
REDUCED  TO  A  POINT  WHERE 
THIS  YEAR'S  ACREAGE  IS  ON- 
LY 71  PERCENT  OF  THE  1953 
ACREAGE.  ATTEMPTS  TO  RE- 
LIEVE THIS  OPPRESSIVE  SITU- 
ATION BEGAN  ON  FEBRUARY 
25,  1954  AT  WHICH  TIME  THE 
FIRST  BILL  TO  INCREASE  THE 
STATES  SUGAR  MARKETING 
QUOTA  WAS  INTRODUCED. 
THE  DELAY  IN  COMPLETING 
SUGAR  LEGISLATION  IS  RE- 
SULTING    IN     A     GROWING 


STORM  OF  PROTESTS  FROM 
LOUISIANA  SUGAR  PEOPLE 
WHO  FEEL  THAT  IT  IS  INEX- 
CUSABLE TO  ALLOW  ONE  MAN 
TO  BLOCK  LEGISLATION  THAT 
HAS  BEEN  PASSED  BY  BOTH 
BRANCHES  OF  CONGRESS  BY 
OVERWHELMING  MAJORITIES. 
THEIR  RESENTMENT  HAS 
BEEN  HEIGHTENED  BY  THE 
RECENT  INCREASE  IN  QUOTAS 
GIVING  CUBA  96,000  TONS 
MORE  U.S.  QUOTA  WHILE  OUR 
FARMERS  ARE  FORCED  TO  RE- 
DUCE THEIR  PRODUCTION.  WE 
FEEL  THAT  AN  EXPLANATION 
OF  YOUR  POSITION  IS  OF  UT- 
MOST IMPORTANCE  AT  THIS 
TIME  AND  WE  INVITE  YOU  TO 
USE  THE  PAGES  OF  THE  SUG- 
AR BULLETIN  WHICH  IS  SUB- 
SCRIBED TO  BY  97%  OF  THE 
LOUISIANA  CANE  FARMERS  TO 
TELL  THESE  FARMERS  WHY 
YOU  HAVE  BEEN  UNABLE  TO 
COMPLETE  THE  SUGAR  LEGIS- 
LATION WHICH  YOU  SO  ABLY 
STEERED  THROUGH  THE 
HOUSE  NINE  MONTHS  (SEN- 
ATE THREE  MONTHS)   AGO. 

Right  away  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  from  Congressmen 
Hale  Boggs  and  Ed  Willis: 

INRETEL  WE  HAVE  WORKED 
HARDER  ON  SUGAR  ACT  EX- 
TENSION THAN  ANY  LEGISLA- 
TION DURING  THIS  SESSION. 
WE  HAVE  ENCOUNTERED  THE 
FOLLOWING  OBSTACLES:  (1) 
OPPOSITION  FROM  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT. DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  (2) 
(Continued  on  page  243) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEH 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A  Meeting  At  St.  John  Factory 


A  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Expadie  Laperouse,  Willie  Bernis, 
Wade  Bernis,  Ernest  Hebert,  El- 
more Albert,  Carl  Poche,  Sr.,  Sevan 
B  o  u  r  q  u  e,  Jack  Lowrie,  Norman 
Boudreaux  and  Stanley  Angelle  met 
at  the  St.  John  sugar  factory  a 
month  ago  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  cane  yields  in 
the  St.  John  factory  area.  The  com- 
mittee decided  that  a  large  meeting 
should  be  called  at  a  later  date  at 
which  scientists  of  the  L.S.U.  and 
the  U.S.D.A.  Stations  be  asked  to 
discuss  fertilizer,  (particularly  pot- 
ash and  phosphate)  beetle  control, 
diseases  of  cane,  and  sugar  varieties. 
The  committee  further  recommend- 
ed that  the  scientists  speak  French, 
if  possible.  Mr.  Jack  Lowrie,  Man- 
ager of  St.  John  Factory,  offered 
the  meeting  place  and  further  said 
that  St.  John  would  provide  a  Bar- 
becue and  refreshments. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee  meet- 
ing a  large  meeting  of  sugar  cane 
growers  was  held  on  the  Levert-St. 
John  properties  in  St.  Martinville 
on  May  9.  More  than  80  farmers 
were  present. 

Dr.  Leo  Hebert  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station,  Houma,  La.,  dis- 
cussed the  varieties  of  sugar  cane 
that  yielded  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  sugar  per  acre  and  tons  of 
cane  per  acre.  Mr.  Hebert  told  the 
group  that  the  test  field  in  the  area 
showed  that  C.P.  44-101  was  a  good 
cane  for  the  area,  that  NCo.  310 
should  also  be  used,  and  that  C.P. 
48-103  should  be  tried  on  the  light 
soils. 


Mr.  Hebert  was  asked  if  C.P. 
29-116  should  still  be  grown  in  the 
area,  to  which  he  answered  with  a 
"BIG  NO."  It  was  apparent  from 
the  expressions  made  that  the  group 
was  both  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Hebert 
used  good  sugar  cane  farmer  style 
French. 

Although  Mr.  Lester  Davidson, 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Station,  did  not 
speak  in  French,  he  told  the  group 
in  easy  talking  style  that  potash  and 
phosphate  were  needed  in  general 
for  the  area.  He  told  the  group  that 
because  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen 
are  being  used  it  is  now  necessary 
to  use  potash  and  phosphate  if  the 
full  benefit  of  the  nitrogen  is  to  be 
realized. 

Dr.  Rene  Steib,  in  good  Vacherie 
style  French,  gave  the  group  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  Stunting 
Disease.  He  covered  the  description, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  group  was  told  that  the 
use  of  treated  seed  would  give  yield 
increases  for  several  years  before 
treatment  would  again  be  necessary. 
Dr.  Steib  discussed  the  cost  of  a 
heat  treating  unit. 

What  is  being  done  about  the 
Sugarcane  Beetle  was  covered  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Mathes  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station.  In  a  calm,  impres- 
sive manner  he  told  the  group  about 
tests  he  is  conducting  on  Mr.  Ex- 
padie Laperouse'  property.  He  told 
the  group  that  some  of  the  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  tests  showed  prom- 
ise. His  statement  that  bettle  dam- 
(Continued  on  page   246) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


"Log  Jam*'  Broken 

The  "log  jam"  which  has  delayed 
action  on  the  Sugar  Bill,  HR  7030, 
was  broken  Saturday,  May  12,  when 
House  and  Senate  conferees  unani- 
mously agreed  to  a  compromise  on 
the  3  main  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Bills.  Those  points 
were:  (1)  the  length  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act;  (2)  the  per- 
centage of  increased  demand  in  the 
United  States  allocated  to  domestic 
and  foreign  producers;  and  (3)  the 
division  of  the  foreign  quota  among 
the  producing  countries. 

1.  The  Senate  conferees  receded 
on  the  length  of  the  extension  and 
adopted  the  four-year  period  in  the 
House  Bill  instead  of  the  six  years 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

2.  The  House  conferees  receded 
on  the  percentage  allotted  to  domes- 
tic and  foreign  producers  and  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  formula  of  55%  to 
domestic  and  45%  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers. The  House  would  have  di- 
vided the  increase  fifty-fifty. 

3.  A  compromise  was  worked  out 
on  the  share  allotted  to  each  foreign 
supplier  on  the  basis  of  the  percent- 
age of  total  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  by  Cuba  and  all  full- 
duty  countries. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement 
Cuba  will  receive  93.75%)  of  the 
total  quota  for  foreign  countries 
minus  the  Philippine  quota  of  952,- 
000  tons  or  29.6%  of  the  growth, 
beginning  in  1957  and  continuing 
for  the  life  of  the  Act. 

Both  Bills  provided  the  same  quo- 
ta, for  the  life  of  the  extension,  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
(952,000  tons  commercial  weight) 
and  both  retained  provisions  of  the 


current  Act  with  respect  to  the  di- 
vision between  Cuba  and  other  for- 
eign countries  for  the  year  1956. 

Mexico  under  the  House  Bill 
would  have  received  1.4%  ;  under  the 
Senate  Bill  1.2%,  and  under  the  con- 
ference agreement  will  receive  1.2%. 

Peru  under  the  House  Bill  re- 
ceived 2.5%  ;  under  the  Senate  Bill 
2.5%  and  under  the  conference 
agreement  2.3%. 

Dominican  Republic  under  the 
House  Bill  received  2.6%  ;  under  the 
Senate  Bill  1.2%,  and  under  the 
conference  agreement  1.75%. 

Other  foreign  suppliers  under  the 
House  Bill  receive  1.1%  ;  under  the 
Senate  Bill  1.0%  and  under  the  con- 
ference agreement  will  receive  1.0%. 

No  objection  to  the  conference  re- 
port is  expected  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  and  the  President 
should  have  the  bill  on  his  desk  by 
Friday,  May  18.  The  Administra- 
tion looks  with  some  favor  on  the 
compromise  agreement  and  the 
President  is  expected  to  sign  the 
Bill  promptly  when  it  is  presented 
to  him 

The  mainland  cane  sugar  industry 
particularly,  and  the  entire  domest- 
ic industry  generally,  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Representatives 
Willis  and  Boggs  of  Louisiana, 
Matthews  of  Florida  and  Hill  of 
Colorado  as  well  as  to  Senators  El- 
lender  and  Long  of  Louisiana,  Hol- 
land of  Florida,  and  Bennett  of 
Utah.  All  of  these  gentlemen  worked 
diligently  for  the  past  two  years  to 
obtain  increased  quotas  for  domestic 
sugar  producers.  To  them  we  give 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  a  tremend- 
ous job  well  done. 
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RECENT  STUDIES  CONDUCTED  ON  THE  RATOON 

STUNTING  DISEASE  OF  SUGARCANE  IN  LOUISIANA 


R.  J.  Steib  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


The  ratoon  stunting  disease  of 
sugarcane  was  first  reported  from 
Queensland,  Australia  in  1945  (7) 
and  from  Louisiana  in  1953  (2,3). 
Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  the  disease  by  workers  in  Queens- 
land and  other  foreign  countries  (5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  19,  20,  21).  In  Louisi- 
ana, the  initial  work  was  aimed  at 
finding  the  best  heat  treatment  to 
use  for  the  control  of  the  disease  (1, 
11).  The  first  studies  conducted  at 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  were  to  determine  the 
tolerance  of  the  different  commer- 
cial and  some  unreleased  varieties 
to  different  hot-air  and  hot-water 
treatments,  the  effect  and  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  different 
varieties  and  the  best  temperature/ 
time  combination  to  use  in  control- 
ling the  disease  without  seriously 
reducing  germination  of  the  cane  in 
the  spring. 

Before  a  heat  treatment  could  be 
recommended  in  Louisiana,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  hot- 
water  and  hot-air  treatments  rec- 
ommended by  workers  in  Queens- 
land, Australia  for  the  control  of  the 
disease  could  be  used  in  Louisiana 
(4,  7,  12,  13,  14,  22).    In  order  to 


obtain  as  much  information  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  a  large 
number  of  different  hot-water  and 
hot-air  treatments  were  used  to 
treat  a  number  of  cane  varieties 
(16,  18).  Immediately  after  treat- 
ment the  canes  were  planted  in  the 
greenhouse  in  comparison  to  un- 
treated checks.  Table  1  shows  the 
results  obtained  when  four  varieties 
were  treated  with  five  hot-water 
treatments  and  one  hot-air  treat- 
ment. These  results  clearly  show 
that  there  was  a  greater  reduction 
in  germination  due  to  the  use  of 
hot-water  and  also  it  was  found 
that  there  was  an  apparent  delay  in 
germination  from  all  hot  -  water 
treatments  as  compared  to  the  un- 
treated checks.  Reaction  of  the  four 
leading  commercial  varieties  in  Lou- 
isiana to  the  hot-air  treatment  (54° 
C.  for  8  hours — air  temperature  in 
the  oven)  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
average  germination  of  the  four 
varieties  after  treatment  was  found 
to  be  91  percent  of  the  untreated 
check.  From  these  results  and  re- 
action of  other  varieties  tested,  it 
was  felt  that  the  hot-air  treatment 
is  the  safest  to  use  in  Louisiana,  un- 
til further  comparative  studies  were 


TABLE  1 
Germination   of   four   sugarcane   varieties    after   treatment    with    either   hot-air 

and  hot-water    (13   tests). 


Treatment 

No.  Eyes 
Treated 

No.  Byes 
Germinated 

Germinated 

%  Germination 
of  Check 

52°  C.  -  lj  hrs. 

795 

221 

28 

31 

52°  C.  -  1  hr. 

795 

394 

50 

56 

51°  C.  -  2  hrs. 

795 

277 

35 

39 

51°  C  -  lj  hrs. 

795 

444 

56 

63 

50°  C.  -  2  hrs. 

795 

459 

58 

65 

54°  C.  -  8  hrs. 
(Hot-air) 

921 

736 

80 

91 
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made  between  the  two  treatments. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  informa- 
tion on  the  presence  and  effect  of 
the  disease  in  Louisiana,  two  tests 
were  conducted  on  a  small  scale  in 
1953  (15).  In  one  of  these,  one-eye 
seed  pieces  of  nine  varieties  were 
treated  in  a  small  laboratory  type 
constant  temperature  water  bath 
for  one  hour  at  52°  C.  and  germi- 
nated in  the  greenhouse  prior  to 
planting  in  the  field  in  comparison 
to  untreated  canes.  Plant  cane  and 
1st  stubble  yield  comparisons  be- 
tween the  treated  and  untreated 
cane  showed  that  as  plant  cane,  the 
average  reduction  for  all  varieties 
was  3.7  tons  per  acre  or  18  percent; 
while,  as  1st  stubble,  the  loss  was 
16.4  tons  or  37  percent,  giving  a 
total  reduction  for  the  two  years  of 
20.1  tons  per  acre  or  31  percent. 

The  second  experiment  was  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  different  varieties 
chosen  at  random  from  the  sugar- 
cane breeding  plots  at  Grand  Isle, 
Louisiana  on  yield  of  C.  P.  44-101 
obtained  from  Grand  Isle  and 
thought  to  be  free  of  the  virus. 
Following  inoculation  of  the  seed 
pieces,  they  were  planted  in  the  field 
for  comparison  with  cane  not  in- 
oculated. Yield  data  taken  from  the 
plant  cane  and  1st  stubble  showed 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  7.0  tons 
per  acre  or  15  percent  less  yield  in 
the  plant  cane,  and  a  13  ton  per  acre 
or  21  percent  less  yield  in  the  1st 
stubble    crop    when    the    inoculated 


cane  was  compared  with  the  unin- 
oculated. 

•Before  an  experiment  could  be 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
disease  on  yield,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  cane  known  to  be  effected 
with  the  virus  and  cane  free  of  the 
virus,  either  by  prior  treatment  or 
seed  treated  immediately  before 
planting.  By  the  fall  of  1954,  seed 
cane  of  C.  P.  44-101  known  to  har- 
bor the  virus  and  known  to  be  free 
of  it,  was  available  for  testing  (17). 
This  seed  was  used  in  a  test  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  different  hot- 
air  treatments  on  germination,  yield 
and  control  of  the  disease  in  this 
variety.  The  cane  was  treated  on 
September  14,  using  the  following 
time/temperature  combinations:  50° 
C.  for  8  hours,  52°  C.  for  8  hours 
and  54°  C.  for  4,  6  and  8  hours. 
While  treating  the  cane  for  this  test, 
the  air  temperature  used  for  any 
particular  treatment,  except  for  the 
treatments  54°  C.  for  4  and  6  hours, 
was  set  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
temperature  in  the  cane  for  at  least 
the  last  two  hours  of  the  run.  The 
canes  were  planted  in  replicated 
plots  for  comparison  with  cane  free 
of  the  disease  (treated  the  previous 
year),  cane  inoculated  (seed  treated 
the  same  year)  and  diseased  cane. 
Plant  cane  weights  taken  the  follow- 
ing year  (shown  in  Table  3)  showed 
that  all  heat  treatments  used  gave 
a  significant  increase  in  yield  over 
the  diseased  check.  Increases  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE   2 

Germination   of   four   sugarcane   varieties   after   treatment   with   hot-air 

at   54°  C.   for  8   hours    (14   tests). 


No.  Eyes 
Treated 

$  Germination 

%  Germination 

Variety 

Untreated 

Treated 

of  Check 

Co.  290 

225 

79 

82 

103 

C.P.  34-120 

210 

90 

77 

85 

C.P.  36-105 

210 

84 

76 

91 

C.P.  44-101 

276 

96 

84 

87 

Totals  &  Average 

921 

88 

80 

91 
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yield  varied  from  9.3  tons  per  acre 
for  the  cane  treated  at  54°  C.  for  4 
hours,  to  17.5  tons  per  acre  for  the 
cane  treated  at  50°  C.  for  8  hours. 
An  examination  of  all  the  stalks 
from  each  treatment  revealed  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  treatments 
completely  controlled  the  disease. 
For  example,  out  of  166  stalks  ex- 
amined from  the  plots  receiving  a 
treatment  of  54°  C.  for  8  hours, 
which  is  considered  the  best  treat- 
ment to  use  in  Louisiana  without 
seriously  reducing  germination,  it 
was  found  that  15.7  percent  of  the 
stalks  were  diseased.  In  an  attempt 
to  determine  why  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  stalks  were  diseased, 
a  test  was  made  using  stalks  of 
C.  P.  36-105  known  to  be  diseased 
(17).  Unlike  the  treatment  pro- 
cedure followed  in  the  first  test  in 
which  the  box  was  fully  loaded  and 
only  five  points  were  checked  for  in- 
ternal stalk  temperatures;  in  this 
test,  stalks  of  C.  P.  36-105  known  to 
be  infected  with  the  virus  were 
treated  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
cane  was  treated  at  one  time  and  by 
using  thermocouples,  the  air  and  in- 


ternal cane  temperature  were  careful- 
ly regulated  throughout  the  treating 
period  to  make  sure  that  all  the  ma- 
terial in  the  oven  would  receive  a  sim- 
ilar treatment.  The  following  treat- 
ments were  used  :  internal  stalk  temp- 
eratures of  49,  50,  51,  52,  and  53°  C. 
with  a  duration  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 
hours  for  each  temperature.  The 
canes  were  planted  in  the  green- 
house in  order  to  check  on  the  ef- 
fect of  the  various  treatments  on 
germination  and  disease  control.  Ob- 
servations made  four  months  after 
planting  using  discolorations  found 
in  mature  and  immature  nodes  as 
indicating  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  disease,  it  was  found  that  50 
percent  of  the  plants  treated  at 
49°  C.  for  one  hour  were  diseased; 
while  plants  treated  for  two  hours 
showed  no  nodal  discoloration,  and 
plants  treated  at  50°  C.  for  one 
hour  were  free  of  the  disease.  These 
results  indicate  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain effective  control  with  any  par- 
ticular hot-air  treatment,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  an  even  distribution  of 
heat  be  obtained  throughout  the 
chamber. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect  of  the 


TABLE  3 
Effect   of   treating   variety    C.  P.  44-101    with    different    hot-air    treatments    prior 
to  planting  on  yield  and  control  of  the  stunting  disease   in   the   plant   cane   crop. 


Yield 

Sucrose 

Disease 

No.  Stalks 

Examined 

Control 
Percent 
Diseased 

Treatment 

Tons/ 
Acre 

Tons 
Iftc. 

Percent 
Increase 

50?  C.  -  8  hrs. 

39.5 

17.5 

79.5 

11.42 

190 

15.3 

52°  C.  -  8  hrs. 

38.3 

16.3 

74.1 

12.40 

184 

4.3 

54°  C  -  4  hrs. 

31.3 

9*3 

42.3 

12.88 

170 

50.6 

54°  C.  -  6  hrs. 

35.1 

13.1 

59.5 

12.04 

184 

10.3 

54°  C.  -  8  hrs. 

35.7 

13.7 

62.3 

11.75 

166 

15.7 

Tr.  /  Inoc. 

29.3 

7.3 

33.2 

10.41 

155 

56.1 

Dis.-free  Ck. 

34.5 

12.5 

56.8 

11.53 

172 

0 

Dis .-Check 

22.0 

— 

— 

12.83 

114 

100.0 

L.S.D.  5%  =  6.53  tons 
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ratoon  stunting  disease  on  yield  of 
old  varieties  and  those  presently 
grown  commercially  in  Louisiana,  a 
yield  trial  was  made  in  1954,  after 
enough  disease-free  seed  became 
available  (17).  This  was  done  by  in- 
oculating half  of  the  seed  pieces 
with  juice  taken  from  diseased 
stalks  of  Q.  28  and  then  planting 
the  inoculated  cane  in  replicated 
plots  for  comparison  with  disease- 
free  cane.  Weights  taken  of  the 
plant  cane  showed  that  the  innocu- 
lated  plots  of  every  variety  used  in 
the  test  gave  a  decrease  in  yield. 
A  10  ton  per  acre  or  26.6  percent 
reduction  with  variety  C.  P.  33-224 
was  the  highest  and  2.7  ton  per 
acre  or  8.2  percent  for  C.  P.  28-19 
was  the  lowest  reduction  noted  in 
the  plant  cane  crop.  The  average 
reduction  for  the  seven  varieties 
tested  was  6.4  tons  per  acre  or  18.4 
percent.  The  yield  data  are  given 
in  Table  4. 

Table  5  summarizes  the  sucrose 
analyses  of*  27  different  tests  in- 
cluding 12  varieties  in  which  a 
comparison  is  made  between  cane 
with  and  without  the  ratoon  stunt- 
ing disease.  These  analyses  on  the 
average  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
may  be  some  difference  in  sucrose 


between  healthy  and  diseased  cane 
but  this  on  a  statistical  analysis  was 
not  significant.  It  is  usual  when 
yields  go  up  for  sucrose  to  drop  to 
some  extent. 

Results  of  studies  conducted  over 
the  past  three  years  have  shown 
that  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  is 
rather  widespread  in  canes  grown 
commercially  in  Louisiana  and  sig- 
nificant increases  in  yield  may  be 
expected  when  cane  with  the  dis- 
ease is  treated  with  either  hot-air 
or  hot-water.  These  studies  have  al- 
so shown  that  the  hot-air  treatment 
of  54°  C.  for  8  hours  (air  set  so 
cane  temperature  is  at  54°  C.  for 
the  last  two  hours  of  the  treatment) , 
now  being  recommended,  will  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  virus  from  the 
cane  stalk  if  precautions  are  taken 
to  see  that  all  the  cane  in  the  oven 
reach  the   desired   temperature. 

Since  under  field  conditions  it  may 
not  be  practical  to  insure  100  per- 
cent control  of  the  disease  with  only 
one  treatment,  and  because  it  is  not 
apparently  necessary  to  completely 
eliminate  the  disease  from  the  seed 
material  in  order  to  improve  the 
yield  of  a  variety;  it  seems  advis- 
able, until  a  better  treatment  is 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  4 

Effect   of    innoculating    seed    pieces    of    seven    varieties    free    of    the    stunting    disease 

with   juice   containing   the   stunting   disease   virus    on    yield    of    the    plant    cane. 


Variety 

Disease-free 
Check 

Yield 
Disease-free 
&  Inoc. 

1 

biff,  in 
Tons 

%  Reduction 
due  to  Inoc. 

C.P.  28-19 

33.1 

30.4 

-  2.7 

8.2 

C.P.  29-320 

30.9 

25.1 

-  5.8 

18.8 

C.P.  33-224 

37.6 

27.6 

-10.0 

26.6 

C.P.  34-120 

38.3 

34.4 

-  3.9 

10.2 

C.P*  36-105 

38.7 

28.9 

-  9.8 

25.3 

C.P.  44-101 

36.2 

31.3 

-  4.9 

13.5 

P.O.J.  213 

28.6 

21.4 

-7.2 

25.2 

Average 

34.8 

28.4 

-  6.4 

18.4 
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found,  to  continue  using  the  present 
treatment  and  retreat  the  same  cane 
for  a  few  years  until  complete  con- 
trol of  the  disease  is  realized. 
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TABLE   5 

Summary   of   sucrose   analyses   of    12   varieties   with   and   without    the 

ratoon   stunting   disease. 


No.  of 
Tests* 

Sucrose 

Analyses 

Variety 

Diseased 
Cane 

Disease- free 
Cane 

Difference 

Co,  281 

1 

9.20 

8.57 

-0.63 

Co.  290 

3 

10.06 

9.86 

-0.20 

C#P.  28-19 

2 

11.77 

12.04 

/0.27 

C.P.  29-116 

1 

11*85 

11.74 

-0.11 

C.P.  29-320 

2 

12.30 

11.73 

-0.57 

C.P.  33-224 

2 

10.86 

11.00 

A>.14 

C.P.  34-120 

3 

12.10 

11.50 

-0.60 

C.P.  36-105 

5 

11.85 

11.45 

-O.40 

C.P.  44-101 

5 

12.31 

11.06 

-1.25 

P.C.J.  213 

1 

9.U 

9.24 

-0.17 

Q.  28 

1 

11.85 

11.35 

-0.50 

La.  Purple 

1 

9.80 

9.85 

40.05 

Average  (all 

tests) 

11.45 

11.00 

-0.45 

Each  test  is  a  composite  sample  of  four  different  analyses. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  235) 
DILATORY  TACTICS  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  REPORT- 
ING ON  THE  LEGISLATION.  (3) 
DILATORY  TACTICS  ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE IN  CALLING  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  LEGISLATION.  (4) 
LONG  DRAWN  OUT  HEARINGS. 
(5)  DIFFICULTY  IN  OBTAINING 
RULE  FROM  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE IN  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. DESPITE  THIS 
BILL  WAS  PASSED  IN  HOUSE 
BY  OVERWHELMING  MAJORI- 
TY. SINCE  SENATE  PASSAGE 
WE  HAVE  ENCOUNTERED  FUR- 
THER DIFFICULTIES  IN  (1) 
PREVAILING  UPON  CHAIRMAN 
COOLEY  TO  APPOINT  CON- 
FEREES AND  (2)  HAVING 
CHAIRMAN  COOLEY  CALL  CON- 
FERENCE TO  AGREE  UPON 
CONFERENCE  REPORT.  SINCE 
SENATOR     BRYD'S     RECOVERY 


HAVE  TALKED  TO  CHAIRMAN 
COOLEY  ALMOST  EVERY  DAY 
ABOUT  THIS  MATTER.  AL- 
THOUGH HE  HAD  PREVIOUSLY 
ANNOUNCED  THAT  HE  WOULD 
NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  CALL  CON- 
FERENCE UNTIL  AFTER  HIS 
PRIMARY  ELECTION  MAY  29 
HE  TOLD  US  TODAY  THAT  HE 
WAS  REARRANGING  HIS 
SCHEDULE  IN  AN  EFFORT  TO 
COMPLETE  CONFERENCE  EAR- 
LY NEXT  WEEK.  WE  CAN  AS- 
SURE YOU  THAT  WE  ARE 
WELL  AWARE  OF  THE  SERI- 
OUSNESS OF  THIS  PROBLEM 
AND  IF  IT  WERE  IN  OUR  POW- 
ER ACTING  ALONE,  A  SUGAR 
BILL  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
PASSED  TWO  YEARS  AGO.  WE 
GREATLY  REGRET  THE  DIFFI- 
CULTIES WHICH  WE  HAVE  EN- 
COUNTERED AND  WE  ARE  DO- 
ING EVERYTHING  HUMANLY 
POSSIBLE  TO  OVERCOME 
THEM.  WE  ARE  VERY  GRATE- 
FUL   FOR    YOUR    TELEGRAM 

(Continued  on  page  245) 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  SAMPLING  AND  TRASH  TESTING  AS  IS 

PRACTICED  AT  RACELAND  FACTORY, 

GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  INC. 

Ridley  J.  LeBlanc 

Presented  at  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists,  Houma,  La.,  February  28,  1956 


We  receive  approximately  3,900- 
4,000  tons  cane  daily.  Of  this 
amount  3,100-3,200  tons  is  trucked. 
The  remainder  is  by  rail  plus  our 
local  administration  cane  which  is 
delivered  to  the  factory  by  tractor- 
trailer.  Our  method  of  sampling 
the  cane  for  trash,  sucrose,  etc.  is 
as  follows: 

As  the  cane  is  received,  whether 
it  be  Individual  grower  of  Adminis- 
tration Cane,  it  is  weighed  on  either 
of  two  50  ft.  platform  scales,  with 
the  weight  recorded  under  the  Ship- 
per's name  on  scale-house  record 
book.  The  weigher  then  gives  this 
load  of  Cane  an  identification  num- 
ber and  records  this  number  on 
sample  tag  that  he  passes  on  to 
Cane  Inspector.  This  is  the  only 
means  of  identifying  either  Cane  or 
sample  from  scale  on  through  proc- 
ess of  sampling  and  cleaning.  The 
inspector  inspects  each  load  of  cane 
from  both  sides  and  back  of  Trailer, 
and  attempts  to  select  a  bundle  rep- 
resentative of  the  load.  He  directs 
this  bundle  to  be  unloaded  onto  a 
conventional  cane  cart  drawn  by  a 
conventional  Tractor.  The  tag  is 
given  the  Tractor  driver  who  in 
turn  passes  it  on  to  the  Foreman  or 
clerk  of  the  Trash  testing  crew. 
The  sample  bundle  is  removed  from 
cart  and  placed  on  Feeder-table  han- 
dling all  sample  cane.  When  this 
sample  bundle  reaches  the  correct 
sampling  location,  the  bundle  now 
being  opened,  a  sample  weighing  be- 
tween 60  and  75  lbs.  is  taken  with 
a  Mechanical  Grab,  transferred  to 
a  previously  tared  galvanized  pan 
and  weighed  on  a  Dial  scale  cali- 
brated in  lbs.  and  ozs.  The  weight 
of  the  pan  is  deducted  and  the 
weight  of  gross  cane  recorded  on 
sample     tag.      The     cane     is     now 


dumped  from  the  Pan  onto  a  table 
just  ahead  of  the  cleaners,  the  tag 
given  the  Foreman  or  Clerk  again, 
and  the  cane  cleaned.  The  clean 
cane  is  placed  in  another  previously 
tare-weighed  pan,  weighed  on  a  sec- 
ond Dial  scale,  and  the  net  weight 
of  cane  recorded  on  sample  tag.  The 
tag  is  retained  by  the  Clerk  and  the 
Cane  thrown  onto  carrier  feeding 
mills.  From  the  results  recorded  on 
sample-tag,  the  Clerk  calculates  the 
weight  and  percentage  of  Trash  and 
files  the  tag  temporarily.  At  the 
end  of  the  hauling  day,  a  sample 
average  of  the  percentage  of  Trash 
is  determined  and  recorded  on  the 
last  tag  of  the  group  of  tags  for  | 
each  grower  which  accompanies  the 
composited  sucrose  sample  to  the 
Laboratory.  The  simple  average  is 
then  copied  on  the  Laboratory  In- 
dividual Test  Sheets,  and  tags  liled 
permanently.  While  a  simple  aver- 
age of  the  entire  number  of  tests  for 
each  Grower  is  used,  a  portion  of 
each  trash  sampled  cane  is  collected 
and  composited.  This  sample  is  sent 
to  the  laboratory  at  the  end  of  the 
Grower's  hauling  day  accompanied 
by  all  sample  tags  collected  during 
the  day  of  each  Grower.  When  the 
sucrose  sample  is  taken,  which  is 
merely  a  few  stalks  from  the  Pan 
handling  gross  cane  prior  to  weigh- 
ing on  first  Dial  scale,  the  stalks 
are  placed  in  a  standing  position 
and  held  together  by  a  piece  of  light 
chain  with  snap  fastener  with  num- 
bered metal  tag  attached.  This,  we 
found,  was  an  improvement  over 
the  bin  method  of  temporarily 
storing  sampled  cane.  The  first 
sample  collected  for  each  Grower 
daily  is  given  the  identification 
number  previously  referred  to,  while 
each    succeeding    sample    for    each 
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grower  for  any  one  day  carries  the 
index  number  followed  with  a  let- 
ter; thus  (1)  (la)  (lb),  etc.  The 
letters  denoting  whether  it  is  sec- 
ond, third  or  fourth  trash  sample 
collected,  etc.  While  sampling  and 
Trash  testing  goes  on  all  during  the 
hauling  day,  the  samples  are  ana- 
lyzed for  Brix,  Sucrose  and  Purity 
beginning  at  the  end  of  each  Grow- 
er's hauling  day.  We  have  two  peo- 
ple doing  Juice  Analyses  who  work 
from  4:00  P.M.  until  12:  P.M.  Be- 
ginning at  4:00  P.M.  the  samples 
are  ground  on  a  10"  x  15"  Hydraul- 
ic Pressure  three  roll  mill,  the  juice 
collected  and  analyzed.  The  sample 
number,  the  percentage  of  Trash 
taken  from  Sample-tag  and  results 
are  recorded  on  Daily  Individual 
Test  Sheets,  and  summed  or  aver- 
aged at  end  of  day. 

The  change  from  sampling  by 
hand  to  sampling  mechanically  has 
changed  the  results  obtained  to  a 
more  uniform  figure.  We  actually 
experience  fewer  of  the  very  high 
and  low  tests,  we  used  to  obtain, 
making  the  general  average  more 
representative  than  formerly.  We 
have  been  using  the  mechanical  grab 
method  of  sampling  now  for  two 
grinding  seasons,  and  apart  from 
more  economical  operation  if  noth- 
ing else  is  gained,  it  makes  the 
rather  unreliable  method  of  Testing 
appear  more  business  like,  to  say 
the  least.  The  average  Trash  deter- 
mination the  last  year  of  hand-sam- 
pling was  3.95%  as  compared  with 
mechanical-grab  sampling  the  past 
two  years  of  7.37  and  5.19%. 

While  we  feel  the  above  method 
is  fairer  and  more  efficient,  we 
have  found  also  that  cost  of  opera- 
tion has  been  reduced  over  the  for- 
mer method.  In  the  old  method  we 
employed  (12)  men  as  compared  to 
(9)  men  in  the  new  method.  The 
method  is  simple  and  methodical  and 
on  various  occasions  the  Growers 
have  either  actually  run  their  own 
samples  or  have  closely  supervised 
operations  to  their  satisfaction. 

Considering   the    reduced    cost    of 


operation  we  have  experienced  in- 
creased efficiency  as  well  as  in- 
creased rapidity  of  handling  a  large 
number  of  samples.  We  sincerely 
recommend  the  above  method  of 
Sampling  and  Trash  Testing  to  all 
concerned. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  243) 

AND  WILL  KEEP  YOU  ADVISED. 

Then  we  wired  back — 

WIRE  GREATLY  APPRECI- 
ATED. INDUSTRY  ENCOUR- 
AGED ON  LEARNING  THAT 
CONGRESSMAN  COOLEY  HAS 
ADVISED  THAT  HE  WILL  RE- 
ARRANGE HIS  SCHEDULE  IN 
AN  EFFORT  TO  COMPLETE 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  SUGAR 
BILL  EARLY  NEXT  WEEK.  WE 
FERVENTLY  HOPE  THIS  IS  NOT 
ANOTHER  STALLING  MANEU- 
VER ON  HIS  PART.  SUGGEST 
YOU  ASK  COOLEY  TO  PUBLIC- 
LY ANNOUNCE  TODAY  THE 
EXACT  DATE  CONFERENCE 
WILL  BE  HELD. 

To  which  they  replied — 

THE  BEST  THAT  WE  CAN 
GET  OUT  OF  COOLEY  IS  THAT 
HE  WILL  REVIEW  HIS  CALEN- 
DAR AND  ATTEMPT  FIRST 
CONFERENCE  TUESDAY  OR 
WEDNESDAY  OF  NEXT  WEEK 
SUGGEST  YOU  INTEREST 
OTHER  PRODUCING  AREAS  IN 
CONTACTING  HIM  IMMEDIATE- 
LY. 

In  the  meantime,  Senator  Russell 
Long  was  writing  the  following 
letter  dated  May  3rd: 

"I  can  well  understand  the  ir- 
ritation and  frustration  of  the 
sugarcane  producers  and  process- 
ors in  Louisiana  which  you  de- 
scribe in  your  telegram  of  May  2. 
As  you  know,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  caused  delay  and  difficulty  at 
every  turn  for  those  of  us  who 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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were  attempting  to  provide  need- 
ed relief  for  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  Last  year  he  delayed 
hearings  and  action  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  until  it 
was  impossible  to  get  Senate  ap- 
proval before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

You  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Senate  acted  this  year  with 
promptness  and  that  the  Senate 
bill  is  a  very  much  better  bill 
than  that  passed  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  acted  on  February  8 
and  promptly  appointed  its  con- 
ferees. It  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  move 
the  appointment  of  House  con- 
ferees. This  was  not  done  until 
March  15,  a  period  of  more  than 
five  weeks.  Even  after  conferees 
were  appointed  it  has  not  proved 
possible  to  get  a  meeting  of  the 
conferees  thus  far. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  de- 
lays have  been  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  reluctance  of  the  House 
conferees  to  meet.  Although  I  am 
not  one  of  the  conferees,  I  shall 
continue  to  press  for  an  early 
meeting;  and  I  know  that  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation in  the  House  are  also  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  induce  the 
House  conferees  to  meet  with  the 
Senate  conferees.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised today  that  there  may  be  a 
meeting  next  week,  and  I  sincere- 
ly hope  that  agreement  will  be 
reached  soon. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 
s/    RUSSELL  LONG" 

A  letter  from  Senator  Ellender 
pointing  out  some  of  the  obstacles 
encountered  by  the  Sugar  Bill,  and 
his  efforts  to  overcome  them,  was 
written  on  May  5th. 

On  May  9th  Congressmen  Boggs 
and  Willis  wired — 

CHAIRMAN  HAROLD  COOLEY 
TODAY  SCHEDULED  CONFER- 
ENCE WITH  SENATE   FINANCE 


COMMITTEE   FOR   FRIDAY) 
MORNING  TO  WORK  OUT  FINAL 
VERSION     OF   E  XTENSION     OF 
THE  SUGAR  ACT.    IT  IS  HOPED  I 
THAT  CONFEREES  CAN  AGREE 
IN    SESSIONS    ON    FRIDAY    OR  J 
SATURDAY    AND    THAT    FINAL 
VERSION    OF   BILL  WILL   BE 
APPROVED  IN  THE  VERY  NEAR 
FUTURE. 

On  May  10th  we  wrote  Senators 
Ellender  and  Long  the  following 
letter — 

"Your  letter  of  (date)  has  been 
received  and  greatly  appreciated. 
Messrs.  Boggs  and  Willis  wired  ! 
yesterday  that  the  conference  on 
the  Sugar  Bill  had  been  set  for 
May  11th  and  we  are,  of  course, 
delighted  at  this  encouraging  i 
news. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Confer-  I 
ence  will  be  a  speedy  one  and  that  I 
by  Monday  night  the  long  fight 
that  you  and  the  entire  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation  have  so 
ably  waged  in  our  behalf  will 
have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. " 

May  12th — 

Conference  agrees  on  Sugar  Bill 
containing  55^  Domestic  —  45% 
Foreign  quota  increase  provisions, 
which  were  in  Senate  Bill  and  which 
were  more  favorable  to  us  than  the 
House  Bill  provisions. 

May  1Mb — 

Time  has  run  out  and  we  must 
go  to  press.  We  confidently  expect 
to  be  able  to  print  the  New  Sugar 
Pill,  as  signed  by  the  President,  in 
the  next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  236) 
age,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
over  for  this  year,  was  most  en- 
couraging. It  should  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  because  of  a  request  by 
the   farmers    in    this   area   that   the 
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Beetle  Control  experiments  are  being 
conducted. 

Mr.  Stanley  Angelle,  County 
Agent  of  St.  Martin  Parish  made  an 
excellent  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He 
not  only  translated  into  French  cer- 
tain points  made  by  some  of  the 
speakers,  but  by  his  casual  manner 
he  encouraged  questions  from  the 
audience. 

The  large  number  of  questions 
asked  each  of  the  speakers  was 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
The  fact  that  the  farmers  asked  if 
another  meeting  could  be  held  be- 
fore planting  time  is  further  proof 
that  farmers  are  interested  and 
want  to  hear  from  the  men  doing 
research.  That  many  farmers  stayed 
around  after  the  meeting  broke-up 
to  talk  to  the  speakers  about  John- 
son Grass  control  and  other  subjects 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  proof  of 
interests,  and  also  proof  that  other 
meetings  could  be  held  and  other 
subjects  covered. 

It  was  certainly  nice  of  Mr.  Jack 
Lowrie,  Mr.  Norman  Boudreaux 
and  the  whole  of  the  St.  John  or- 
ganization to  make  all  arrangements 
for  the  Barbecue  and  other  refresh- 
ments. 
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They're 
Raising 
Cane... 

protected  by 

Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  effects  on  crops,  will  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Distributed  by 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

A  Statement  by  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.  of  St.  James,  Louisiana,  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Farmers  want  the  Right-to-Work  Act  now  on  our  statute  books  to 
remain  a  law  of  our  State.  They  oppose  the  repeal  of  this  Act  as  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Bill  51.  They  oppose  the  replacement  of  the  present 
Right-to-Work  Act  with  a  watered-down,  meaningless  Act  as  proposed 
by  Senate  Bill  52,  which  would  apply  to  only  farm  workers  and  not  to 
other  laborers  such  as  those  who  process  farm  products. 

The  present  Right-to-Work  Act  does  nothing  more  than  give  each 
individual  the  legal  right  to  decide  for  himself  whether  to  join  or  not 
join  a  union.    That  is  a  basic  privilege  every  person  should  have. 

We  believe  the  right  to  join  or  not  join  a  union  is  a  moral  right  of 
every  individual.  Those  who  profess  to  believe  that  the  Right-to-Work 
Act  is  immoral  now  indicate  they  are  willing  to  be  half-moral  and  half- 
immoral  by  proposing  that  the  Act  apply  to  some  workers  but  not  to 
others. 

Labor  union  officials  want  the  power  to  force  workers  to  join 
unions.  They  want  complete  control  of  laborers.  They  even  want  the 
power  to  force  laborers  to  go  on  strike  against  their  will,  and  they  will 
have  that  power  if  the  Right-to-Work  Law  is  repealed. 

Farmers  and  farm  workers  will  be  at  the  complete  mercy  of  union 
officials  if  the  present  Right-to-Work  Act  is  repealed.  A  Right-to-Work 
Act  applicable  only  to  farm  workers  would  serve  no  purpose.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  harvesting  sugar  cane  if  the  cane  could  not  be 
ground,  and  this  could  be  the  case  if  the  cane  mill  workers  were  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Right-to-Work  Act.  The  same  thing  applies  to  farmers 
who  produce  other  crops. 

Legislators  from  farming  areas  will  do  farmers  and  farm  workers 
an  injustice  by  voting  to  restrict  the  Right-to-Work  principle  to  only 
farm  laborers.   We  recommend  the  defeat  of  Senate  Bills  51  and  52. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  on  page  260) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


&>>  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


■A 

The  Louisiana  Educational  Tele- 
vision Commission  recently  com- 
pleted a  teletranscription  about  the 
Breeding  of  Sugar  Cane. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bundy,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Lon  Keeley,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, produced  the  program  using 
a  Dage  Mobile  Unit.  This  unit  was 
driven  near  the  greenhouses  to  show 
the  full  story  of  how  new  sugar 
cane  varieties  are  developed. 

Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology,  L.S.U.,  and  the  writer 
explained  how  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  work  together  to  produce 
new  and  better  sugar  cane  varieties 
for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

The  program  shows  how  sugar 
cane  varieties  are  induced  to  flower 
at  Baton  Rouge,  using  phbtoperiod 
houses.  Photoperiod  houses  are  light- 
tight  chambers,  or  dark  chambers 
where  cane  varieties  are  moved  in 
and  out  on  a  very  exacting  sched- 
ule, reducing  the  light  exposure  one 
minute  each  day  for  a  period  of 
about  65  days.  This  treatment  simu- 
lates light  periods  in  Hawaii,  where 
sugar  cane  flowers  abundantly,  and 
induces  flowering  in  sugar  cane  in 
Louisiana.  Fortunately,  several  tas- 
sels were  still  available  to  show 
how  sugar  cane  varieties  are 
crossed.  The  mechanics  of  making 
the  cross  was  demonstrated  in  the 
large  greenhouse  on  the  L.S.U.  Ex- 
periment   Station.     Dr.    Chilton    ex- 


Television 


plained  how  some  canes  with  tassels 
are  placed  in  a  cold  chamber  to 
prevent  pollen  from  shedding.  The 
canes  after  being  exposed  to  the 
cold  chamber  are  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  and  used  as  female  par- 
ents. 

The  program  also  shows  how  the 
very  tiny  seed  are  planted  in  a 
shallow  pan.  In  one  pan  about  16  x 
24  inches  were  300  seedlings,  each 
a  separate  and  distinct  variety  about 
4  or  5  inches  tall.  At  about  this 
stage  the  individual  seedlings  are 
transplanted  to  small  2  inch  earthen 
pots.  The  large  seedling  greenhouse 
was  shown  where  about  50,000  pot- 
ted seedlings,  are  grown  from  true 
seed  each  year.  Each  one  of  the 
50,000  is  a  separate  and  distinct 
variety. 

How  Mosaic  susceptible  plants 
are  eliminated  was  demonstrated. 
Each  seedling  is  innoculated  with 
juice  of  cane  leaves  having  Mosaic. 
The  seedlings  which  develop  Mosaic 
are  susceptible  and  are  discarded. 
As  much  as  30%  of  the  seedlings 
are  eliminated  by  innoculation  with 
the  Mosaic  virus. 

How  the  plants  are  handled  after 
removal  to  the  field  was  covered  by 
discussion.  The  search  and  selection 
of  the  good  varieties  from  many 
thousands  of  seedlings  planted  both 
at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station  and 
the  L.S.U.  Station  is  a  long  hard 
job. 

In  the  selection  and  testing  pro- 
gram the  best  of  every  year's  seed- 
lings are  selected  for  further  study. 
(Continued  on  page  261) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Sugar  Bill  to  Become  Law 

Favorable  White  House  action  on 
the  Sugar  Bill  is  momentarily  ex- 
pected and  by  press  time  the  bill 
should   have   become    a   public   law. 

A  record  was  established  on 
Thursday,  May  17th  when  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  adopted  a 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  7030  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours. 
However,  because  the  House  took  a 
long  week-end  recess  before  the  Sen- 
ate acted  on  the  conferee's  report, 
engrossment  of  the  bill  was  delayed 
until  Monday,  May  21st;  then  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
not  analyzed  the  compromise  agreed 
upon  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, the  bill  was  referred  to  that 
Bureau  for  study.  The  Budget  Bur- 
eau's report  will  be  attached  to  the 
bill  and  both  forwarded  to  the 
White  House.  After  its  arrival  at 
the  Executive  Offices,  the  President 
has  ten  days  exclusive  of  Sundays 
and  holidays  (to  June  1)  in  which 
to  affix  his  signature  to  the  bill.  If 
he  fails  to  sign  the  bill  within  the 
required  ten  days,  it  becomes  a  law 
anyway.  In  the  case  of  the  Sugar 
Bill  however,  the  compromise  final- 
ly adopted  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President's  ap- 
proval will  be  routine. 

International  Sugar  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  representatives  from 
all  importing  and  exporting  sugar 
countries  was  convened  Monday, 
May  21st  in  the  United  Nations 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Delegates  from  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  unanimously 
elected  Baron  Paul  Kronacker,  prom- 


inent   Belgian    industrialist,    Chair- 
man of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Lopez  Castro  of  Cuba  was 
unanimously  elected  First  Vice 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Gopala  Menon 
of  India  was  unanimously  elected 
Second  Vice  Chairman. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  heads 
the  United  States  delegation,  and 
Lawrence  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division  is  his  alternate. 

Mr.  Paul  Callanan  represents  the 
State  department. 

Industry  advisors  to  the  delega- 
tion are: 

Wallace  C.  Kemper,  President, 
Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Ernest  W.  Greene,  Vice  President, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President, 
Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers  Assn. 
Washington  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Baldrige,  General  Counsel, 
U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  LOUISIANA  RAW  SUGARS 

by  R.  T.  Batch  and  J.  J.  Friloux,  Sugarcane  Products  Laboratory,* 

Houma,  Louisiana 


The  refining  qualities  of  Louisiana 
raw  sugars  have  deteriorated  over 
the  past  decade  to  the  extent  that,  in- 
stead of  being  preferred  by  refiners 
in  recent  years,  complaints  of  poor 
quality  are  frequently  heard.  The 
exact  factors  responsible  for  this  con- 
dition have  not  been  fully  established 
as  several  changes  in  field  and  fac- 
tory operations  have,  undoubtedly, 
been  contributory. 

Firstly,  there  have  been  released 
for  commercial  planting  a  succession 
of  new  varieties  of  sugarcane.  This 
change  of  varieties  has  not  been  a 
serious  factor,  however,  as  none  of 
the  canes  so  far  released  has  been 
shown  to  be  refractory  when  proper- 
ly prepared  for  milling.  Of  course, 
factory  experiences  have  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  some  of 
these  varieties  over  others,  in  cer- 
tain respects.  A  program  of  testing 
new  varieties  for  their  processing 
characteristics  on  a  pilot  plant  scale 
has  been  initiated  *« 2  to  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  canes 
which  may  have  undesirable  pro- 
cessing characteristics. 

Secondly,  mechanical  harvesting 
of  the  cane  crop  has  fully  replaced 
hand  harvesting,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Compared  to  old  stand- 
ards, mill  cane  is  no  longer  so  well 
prepared  even  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  average  me- 
chanical topping  does  not  equal 
hand-topping  of  the  individual 
stalks  at  the  optimum  point,  and 
firing  to  remove  the  leafy  trash 
seldom  equals  hand-stripping.  Rainy 
weather  imposes  additional  hazards 
by  setting  the  stage  for  the  delivery 
of  stale,  dirty  and  unusually  trashy 
cane,  which  can  very  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  the  cane  and 
sugar. 

Gummy  fermentation  of  burned 
cane  induced  by  warm,  wet  weather3 
if  allowed,  will  still  more  increase 
processing  difficulties. 


Thirdly,  continuous  clarifiers  and 
vacuum  mud  filters  have  largely  re- 
placed settling  tanks  and  plate  and 
frame  presses.  The  capacity  of 
these  units  are,  of  course,  correlated 
with  the  continuous  operations 
which  precede  and  follow  juice  clari- 
fication. Unfortunately,  however, 
juice  processing  operations  often  be- 
come so  badly  unbalanced  during 
extended  periods  of  wet  weather 
that  grinding  rates  have  to  be  dras- 
tically reduced  or  other  undesirable 
measures  taken.  The  reasons  for 
this  unbalancing  are  not  known,  for 
certain,  but  much  of  the  trouble  ap- 
parently centers  around  inefficient 
elimination  and  recycling  excessive 
amounts  of  insoluble  solids.  During 
such  periods  of  unsatisfactory  oper- 
ation, the  quality  of  clarified  juices 
and  of  sugar  produced  from  them 
suffer.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  providing  an  excess  of  clari- 
fier  and  filtering  capacities  to  care 
for  these  peak  loads  which  ought  to 
alleviate  the  situation  somewhat  in 
the  particular  factories  making 
these  improvements. 

The  lack  of  published  information 
on  the  refining  characteristics  of 
modern  Louisiana  raw  sugars 
prompted  the  writers  to  study  some 
of  the  important  ones  and  to  find 
the  factors  responsible  for  them. 
This  report  relates  the  findings 
which  have  accumuFated  over  the 
past  four  operating  seasons.  Such 
a  long  period  of  observation  was 
required  to  obtain  the  effects  of 
contrasting  weather  conditions. 

Experimental 

Samples:  Weekly  composite  sam- 
ples of  raw  sugars  were  obtained 
from  a  number  of  factories  quite 
well  distributed  over  the  producing 
area.  Typical  Louisiana  operations 
were  represented  in  this  selection. 
Represented  were  straight  raw  sug- 
ar factories,  a  producer  of  raw  and 
turbinado   sugars   and   producers   of 
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raw  and  vegetable  -  carbon  refined 
sugars.  The  latter  furnished  the 
washed  raws  which  were  included 
in  this  survey  during  the  past  two 
seasons.  In  addition  to  the  sugars, 
weekly  composite  samples  of  evapo- 
rator sirups  were  collected  during 
the  1952  and  1953  seasons  for  spe- 
cial examination. 

Analytical  Methods:  Starch  was 
determined  in  sirups  and  sugars  by 
a  method  previously  described  by 
one  of  the  writers.4 

Phosphorus  was  determined  in  the 
sirups  by  a  colorimetric  procedure 
based  upon  the  method  of  Troug  and 
Meyer5  directly  on  the  sirups  for 
inorganic  P205  and  on  and  acid 
(HC1)  solution  of  the  ash  for  total 
P2O5;  organic  P205  was  obtained  by 
difference. 

Wax  was  determined  on  the  sug- 
ars using  a  trapping  procedure  on 
water  solutions  of  the  product,  fol- 
lowed by  extraction  of  the  resulting 
filter  cake. 

Color6  (attenuation  index),  tur- 
bidity,7 and  sediment  determinations 
were  usually  made  on  portions  of  a 
single  sugar  solution. 

Filtration  tests  were  made  on  60% 
sugar  solutions  employing  a  Dawson 
type  pressure  filter.8  The  principles 
of  this  filter  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Johns-Manville  bomb 
filter  described  by  Cummins  and 
Weymouth.9  The  filtrations  were 
made  at  constant,  20#  pressure  and 
85  °C.  through  1  sq.  in.  new  cotton- 
twill  filter  cloth  aided  by  1%  (on 
weight  of  sugar)  Standard  Filter- 
eel.-  The  total  weight  of  filtrate 
obtained  in  exactly  30  min.,  correct- 
ed for  the  hold-up  in  the  filter  leaf 
and  discharge  tube,  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  filterability.  The  filter- 
aid  was  kept  in  uniform  suspension 
with  a  constant-speed,  motor-driven 
stirrer  driven  at  a  speed  which  did 
not  materially  erode  the  cake.  Single 
tests  were  usually  made,  as  dupli- 
cates when  run,  usually  checked 
within  1  or  2%  of  the  mean  value 
which  is  well  within  the  precision 
considered  acceptable  for  this  test.10 

The  filtration  values  are  expressed 


in  grams  and  in  percentages  of  a 
standard  sugar  solution.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  standard  sugar  for  a  fil- 
tration test  has  always  posed  a 
problem.  An  arbitrary  rate,  repre- 
senting a  good  filtering  raw  sugar, 
is  used  in  the  Elliott  test n  but  such 
a  procedure  was  not  satisfactory  in 
this  case.  Refined,  granulated  sug- 
ar has  been  suggested  as  a  standard 
but  different  lots  of  such  sugar  have 
been  found  to  vary  between  such 
wide  limits  in  filterability,  as  to 
make  them  unsatisfactory  for  this 
purpose.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  behavior  of  refined  sugars  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  traces 
of  salts  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  filtering  characteristics  of 
the  filter-aid.12  Since  the  once-fil- 
tered raw  sugar  solutions  resulting 
from  filtration  tests,  gave  a  con- 
stant filtration  value  on  a  repeat 
test  regardless  of  its  initial  rate,  a 
composite  of  such  filtrates  was  used 
as  a  standard  for  comparison.  This 
value  was  found  to  be  280  grams 
under  the  conditions  used  through- 
out this  study  and  was  thus  taken 
as  100^ .  Differences  in  filtration 
rates  based  on  this  scale  are  signifi- 
cant when  they  exceed  1%.  Raws 
of  good  refining  qualities  should 
probably  have  at  least  a  50%  rating 
and  washed  raws  about  70%. 
Results 

The  data  accumulated  over  the 
four  seasons  are  summarized  in 
Tables  1  and  2  and  in  Figure  1. 

Referring  to  Table  1,  the  inor- 
ganic phosphate  content  of  the  sir- 
ups is  a  good  index  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  liming  operation  in  clarifica- 
tion. Raw  juices  contain,  on  the 
average,  about  0.4%  P205  on  solids; 
this  value  is  reduced  by  simple  defe- 
cation under  usual  Louisiana  fac- 
tory practices  to  a  range  of  0.03% 
to  0.05%.  The  worst  filtering  sugar 
was  obtained  from  factory  No.  5 
which  purposely  carried  a  low  lime 
clarification,  shown  by  a  high  resi- 
dual P2Or,  content  of  its  sirups.  It 
is  significant  that  the  wet  weather 
and  difficult  clarification  exper- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ienced  during  the  1953  season  did 
not  force  the  factories  to  reduce 
materially  the  degree  of  liming 
which  would  have  been  indicated  by 
larger  P205  contents. 

The  organic  P205  represents  solu- 
ble phosphorus  compounds  of  no 
value  in  clarification.  This  value 
often  increases  from  raw  to  clarified 
juice  indicating  that  some  of  the  in- 
soluble forms  initially  present  are 
not  entirely  stable.13 

The  starch  content  of  sirups  is  a 
measure  of  the  amount  present  in 
the  raw  juices  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Little  or  no  starch  is  elimi- 
nated by  defecation.14  The  starch 
content  of  the  1953  sirups  was  con- 
sistently higher  than  that  of  the 
1952  samples.  The  lack  of  a  killing 
freeze  (until  mid-December)  during 
this  season  was  responsible  for  this 
result.  In  1952,  vegetative  growth  of 
the  cane  was  stopped  by  a  mild 
freeze  occurring  on  October  29  and 
30 ;  the  cane  was  further  damaged 
by  later  freezes,  one  in  November 
and  others  in  December.  However, 
the  cane  was  not  so  badly  damaged 
this  season  as  during  the  1951  sea- 
son which  experienced  more  severe 
temperatures.  As  the  starch  content 
of  the  sugars  follows  closely  the 
starch  in  sirups,  the  starch  in  the 
1951  sirups  was  at  a  lower  level 
than  in  1952. 

The  variations  in  the  wax  content 
of  the  sugars  for  the  different  years 
do  not  appear  significant  and  the 
determination  was  omitted  for  the 
1954  samples.  The  amount  of  crude 
wax  is  normally  of  about  the  same 
order  as  the  starch.  More  than  50% 
of  the  wax  is  eliminated  in  affina- 
tion  in  contrast  to  only  about  30% 
for  starch.  Wax  is  thus  more  a  sur- 
face contaminant  than  starch. 

The  mineral  content  of  raw  sugar 
depends  principally  upon  the  miner- 
al content  of  juice,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  processing  methods.15  The 
detailed  data  showed  the  sugars 
from  every  factory  produced  in  1953 
to  have  a  higher  ash  content  than 
those  produced  in  1952  or  in  1954. 
As  the  season  progressed,  the  min- 


eral matter  increased,  which  reflect- 
ed closely  the  increasingly  difficult 
harvesting  operations  that  were  en- 
countered and  faulty  trash  removal. 
By  contrast,  the  1952  season  was 
almost  ideal  as  the  early  freezes 
dessicated  the  leafy  matter  and  dry 
weather  made  burning  easy  and  ef- 
fective. The  1954  season  was  also 
dry  and  very  favorable  for  harvest- 
ing operations.  Close  to  70%  of  ash 
in  raws  sugars  is  removed  by  affi- 
nation.  The  ash  content  of  washed 
sugars  followed  closely  that  of  the 
raws,  as  might  be  expected. 

Sediment  in  sugars  varied  over 
wide  limits  between  samples  from 
the  same  as  well  as  from  different 
sources.  Affination  removed  little 
or  none  of  the  sediment  indicating 
that  this  material  is  held  by  the  mat 
of  crystals  in  contrifuging.  As  this 
material  has  no  known  serious  ef- 
fect either  on  filtration  of  sugar 
liquors  or  other  processing  oper- 
ations, its  presence  can  be  ignored 
in  assessing  refining  quality. 

Average  sediment  and  turbidity 
values  follow  each  other  rather 
closely  for  any  given  season.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  constant  ratio  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  insoluble 
impurities.  Both  values  increased 
with  the  advance  of  the  season  in 
1953  but  held  fairly  uniform  during 
the  1951,  1952,  and  1954  seasons, 
again  reflecting  the  differences  in 
harvesting  conditions.  Turbidity 
values  were  appreciably  improved  by 
affination,  in  distinct  contrast  to 
sediment  values. 

The  color  of  sugars  is  influenced 
by  such  factors  as  variety  of  cane, 
character  of  the  natural  pigments, 
degree  of  liming  and  heating  and 
the  amount,  type  and  condition  of 
extraneous  plant  material  milled 
with  the  cane.  Leaves  and  tops  con- 
tribute much  coloring  matter  and 
other  undesirable  nonsugars  to  mill 
j  u  i  c  e  s  and^  succeeding  products.16 
The  relative  freedom  of  the  1951 
and  1952  cane  from  green  trash  and 
tops  was  responsible  for  a  progres- 
sive improvement  in  sugar  color  as 
the   season    advanced.     The    average 
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color  of  the  1954  sugars  remained 
fairly  constant  through  the  season. 
By  contrast,  the  color  of  the  1953 
sugars  progressively  increased,  as 
cane  cleaning  became  more  difficult. 
The  color  of  washed  sugars  roughly 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  raw  sug- 
ars but  at  about  half  the  level. 

Unfavorable  harvesting  conditions, 
white  not  solely  responsible  for  poor 
filtering  sugars,  have  a  pronounced 
effect  on  their  quality.  The  1953 
sugars  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  filter  with  the  advance  of  the 
season,  reflecting  once  more  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  in  the  quality 
of  cane  that  was  milled.  The  sugars 
produced  in  1952  and  1954  (except- 
ing 1st  week,  which  was  rainy)  had 
about  the  same  average  filtering 
rate,  indicating  that  predominately 
dry  weather  is  important  and  that 
artificial  drying  of  leafy  matter  by 
freezing  is  not  essential  to  deliver- 
ing "clean"  cane  to  the  factories. 

Sugars  from  different  factories 
varied  considerably  in  filterability. 
This  indicates  that  factors  other 
than  cane  quality  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  raw  sug- 
ars. What  may  be  at  fault  at  those 
factories  which  consistently  pro- 
duced poor  filtering  sugars,  was  not 
determined,  as  this  matter  was  be- 
yond the  province  of  this  survey. 

The  filterability  of  washed  sugar 
followed  quite  closely  that  of  the 
raw  sugars  from  which  they  were 
obtained.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
Figure  1,  which  plots  average  fil- 
tration values  of  all  the  sugars,  by 
weeks,  that  many  of  the  washed 
sugars  produced  in  1953  had  a  fil- 
tering rate  no  better  than  the  aver- 
age raws  produced  in  either  1952  or 
1954.  ^ 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

The  results  presented  demonstrate 
that  the  quality  of  Louisiana  raw 
sugars  varies  greatly  from  season 
to  season.  The  best  sugars  were 
produced  under  conditions  which 
favor  the  delivery  of  clean,  well- 
topped  cane,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
With  present  harvesting  methods, 
this  requires  a  season  with  dry  wea- 


ther, with  or  without  light  freezes 
which  aid  in  desiccating  green  leafy 
matter  prior  to  burning.  Converse- 
ly, bad  filtering  sugars  can  be  ex- 
pected during  periods  of  wet  wea- 
ther which  prevent  efficient  removal 
of  trash.  It  is  also  quite  common 
practice  to  top  high  purity  cane 
high,  and  low  purity  can  low  with 
machine  harvesting,  which  provide 
additional  factors  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  mill  cane. 

No  study  was  made  of  the  struc- 
ture or  size  of  the  crystals  compris- 
ing the  samples  analyzed  in  this 
survey  although  these  are  important 
factors  influencing  their  refining 
qualities.  Faulty  crystal  structure 
and  hardness  can  cause  poor  affina- 
tion  and  undue  loss  of  sugar  in 
washing.  Undoubtedly,  poor  crystal 
size  and  lack  of  uniformity  were 
faults  which  were  represented  but 
which  can  be  corrected  by  proper 
sugar-boiling  techniques. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  good  juice 
clarification  and  good  quality  cane 
are  other  essential  elements  upon 
which  easy  refining  sugars  depend. 
It  has  been  shown  that  weather  can 
so  seriously  hamper  harvesting  oper- 
ations employing  present  methods 
that  delivery  of  good,  clean  cane  is 
impossible.  This  problem  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  all 
parties  concerned  because  a  radical 
departure  from  customary  harvest- 
ing methods  will  be  required  for  its 
solution. 

Summary 

Based  on  common  knowledge  and 
the  results  of  this  study,  production 
of  good  refining  sugars  is  dependent 
upon  good  quality  cane,  good  juice 
clarification,  and  good  sugar  boil- 
ing. Rainy  weather  militates  against 
the  delivery  of  clean  cane  with  the 
present  system  of  cane  harvesting 
so  it  can  thus  be  considered  a  seri- 
ous hazard  in  producing  good  re- 
fining sugars.  This  situation  will 
continue  so  long  as  the  delivery  of 
clean  cane  to  the  factories  is  pre- 
vented by  foul  weather.  The  results 
indicate  that  some  factories  need  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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improve  their  operations,  also,  since 
the  quality  of  their  sugars  under 
good  weather  conditions  remains 
relatively  poor. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MAY  25,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago                     Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.00  6.05                    5.78 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 5.94  6.01                    5.76 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS    (In    Cuba) 3.34  3.39                    332 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

July  Sept.                     Nov. 

Today 5.53  5.56                     5.59 

1    Month   Ago 5.55  5.58                     5.58 

1    Year  Ago 5.54  5.59                     5.61 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 142,510    tons  156,237    tons 

Godchaux 96,396    tons  89,291    tons 

Colonial 75,957    tons  85,782    tons 

Henderson 48,894    tons  38,850    tons 

Southdown 20,598    tons  7,740    tons 

South  Coast 28,526    tons  16,516    tons 

Supreme 46,835    tons  32,556    tons 

Totals 459,716    tons  426,972    tons 
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OFFICIAL  PRICES  1955-56  SEASON 


The  following  letter  was  mailed 
to  all  Louisiana  sugar  mills  by  the 
Louisiana  ASC  office  on  April  27th 
confirming  the  prices  issued  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  during 
the  1955-56  Louisiana  Pricing 
Period. 

The  Pricing  Period  began  on  Fri- 
day, October  7,  1955  and  ended  on 
Thursday,  February  23,  1956  for 
Blackstrap  Molasses  and  on  Thurs- 
day, April  26,  1956  for  Raw  Sugar. 


Week  ending 

Raws  6.00, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.99, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.96, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.95, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.86, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.85, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.91, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.94, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.81, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.77, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.79, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.80, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.80, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.81, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.86, 
Week  ending 

Raws  5.87, 
Week  ending 

Raws   5.84, 


October  13,   1955 
Blackstrap  9.75 
October  20,   1955 
Blackstrap  9.75 
October  27,   1955 
Blackstrap  9.75 
November  3,  1955 
Blackstrap  9.845 
November  10,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
November  17,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
November  24,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
December  1,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.00 
December  8,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.15 
December  15,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.25 
December  22,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.40 
December  29,  1955 
Blackstrap  10.50 
January  5,  1956 
Blackstrap  11.00 
January  12,  1956 
Blackstrap  11.00 
January  19,  1956 
Blackstrap  11.20 
January  26,  1956 
Blackstrap  12.00 
February  2,  1956 
Blackstrap    12.50 


Week  ending  February  9,   1956 

Raws    5.80,    Blackstrap    12.50 
Week  ending  February  16,  1956 

Raws    5.85,    Blackstrap    12.50 
Week  ending  February  23,  1956 

Raws   5.87,    Blackstrap   12.50 
Week  ending  March  1,  1956 

Raws  5.88 
Week  ending  March  8,  1956 

Raws  5.95 
Week  ending  March  15,  1956 

Raws  5.97 
Week  ending  March  22,  1956 

Raws  5.91 
Week  ending   March   29,    1956 

Raws  5.93 
Week  ending  April   5,    1956 

Raws  5.92 
Week  ending  April   12,    1956 

Raws  5.99 
Week  ending  April   19,    1956 

Raws  6.01 
Week  ending  April   26,   1956 

Raws  6.02 

The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  5.8934  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugar  cane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows : 

(a)  6.224  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  all  mills  except  those  located  in 
the  areas  defined  in  (b)  and  (c)  be- 
low: 

(b)  6.144  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  mills  located  north  of  Bayou 
Goula  between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  rivers  and  southeast  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
river. 

(c)  6.091  dollars  per  standard  ton 
for  mills  located  north  and  west  of 
New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafalaya 
river. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  for  the  period 
Oct.  7,  1955  through  Feb.  23,  1956, 
is  10.77975  cents  per  gallon  and  the 
molasses  bonus  is  17.207  cents  per 
actual  net  ton  of  sugar  cane. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  251) 

The  President  Signs  The 
Sugar  Act 

At  9:05  A.M.  (C.S.T.)  on  the 
morning  of  May  29th  1956  President 
Eisenhower  signed  the  new  Sugar 
Bill  and  the  long,  drawnout  fight 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  Do- 
mestic Sugar  Industry  was  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  people 
both  in  and  out  of  public  life  who 
worked  for  the  passage  of  the  Sugar 
Bill  and  we  are  grateful  to  all  of 
them.  We  feel,  however,  that  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  owes  a 
special  dept  of  gratitude  to  Wallace 
Kemper,  Chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League;  to  Hale  Boggs 
and  Ed  Willis,  the  Louisiana  Con- 
gressmen who  spear  -  headed  the 
fight  in  the  House,  and  to  Senators 
Ellender  and  Long,  who  championed 
our  cause  in  the  Senate.  Without 
their  untiring  work  the  opposition, 
which,  strangely,  appeared  to  be 
headed  by  Congressman  Cooley  of 
North  Carolina,  would  probably 
have  emasculated  the  Legislation. 

We  do  not  have  the  complete  text 
of  the  revised  Sugar  Act  at  this 
writing.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  following  two  paragraphs,  tak- 
en from  the  Conference  Report,  indi- 
cate the  principal  changes  in  the 
Act  effecting  the  Domestic  Sugar 
Industry. 

Apropo  Amendments 

Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  For  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  by  apportioning  among 
such  areas  four  million  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 


Short  tons 

Area 

raw  value 

Domestic   beet 

sugar 

1,800,000 

Mainland   cane 

sugar 

500,000 

Hawaii 

1,052,000 

Puerto  Rico 

1,080,000 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

"(2)    To  the  above  total  of  four 
million     four    hundred     forty  -  four 


thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
there  shall  be  added  an  amount 
equal  to  55  per  centum  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  Secretary's 
determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  ex- 
ceeds eight  million  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value.  Such  additional  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  among  and  added  to 
the  quotas  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
such  domestic  sugar  -  producing 
areas,  respectively,  as  follows:  (A) 
The  first  one  hundred  sixty  -  five 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
any  part^  thereof,  by  which  quotas 
for  the  domestic  areas  are  so  in- 
creased shall  be  apportioned  51.5 
per  centum  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  and  48.5  per  centum  to 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area;  (B) 
the  next  twenty  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
which  such  quotas  are  so  increased 
shall  Jbe  apportioned  to  Puerto  Rico ; 
(C)  the  next  three  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  or  any  part  there- 
of, by  which  such  quotas  are  so  in- 
creased shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
Virgin  Islands;  (D)  any  additional 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  quotas  established  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as 
adjusted  by  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph 
(2)." 

The  second  sentence  of  section 
204(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  any  deficit 
in  any  domestic  sugar-producing 
area  occurring  by  reason  of  inabili- 
ty to  market  that  part  of  the  quota 
for  such  area  allotted  under  the 
provisions  of  section  202 (a)  (2) 
shall  first  be  prorated  to  other  do- 
mestic areas  on  the  basis  of  the 
quotas  then  in  effect". 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  section 
204(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
flolowing:   "except  that  in  the  case 
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of  proration  of  any  such  deficit  in 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area 
occurring  by  reason  of  inability  to 
market  that  part  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  allotted  under  and  by  rea- 
son of  section  202(a)(2),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  apportion  the  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such 
other  domestic  areas  as  he  deter- 
mines is  required  to  fill  such  deficit, 
and  if  he  finds  that  no  domestic 
area  will  be  able  to  supply  such  un- 
filled amount,  he  shall  add  it  to 
the  quota  for  Cuba". 

Mr.  Durbin  has  analyzed  the  ef- 
fect of  the  new  Sugar  Act  on  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  (Louisiana  and 
Florida)    quota  as  follows: 
Probable  Effects 


No.l 

No.  2 

Con- 

Quota 

Esti- 

Esti- 

sumption 

Increase 

mates 

mates 

Estimate 

land  Cane1 

of  Years2 

of  Year 

8,450,000 

26,675 

8,500,000 

40,012 

8,550,000 

53,350 

1956 

8,600,000 

66,687 

8,650,000 

80,025 

1956 

8,700,000 

80,588 

1957 

8,750,000 

84,031 

8,800,000 

87,475 

1958 

1957 

8,850,000 

90,918 

8,900,000 

94,362 

1958 

8,950,000 

97,805 

1959 

9,000,000 

101,249 

9,050,000 

104,692 

1959 

9,100,000 

108,136 

1960 

9,150,000 

111,579 

9,200,000 

115,023 

1960 

1  The  data  in  this  column  do  not  take 
into  consideration  any  quota  increase  the 
area  may  receive  as  a  result  of  reallo- 
cation of  deficits  which  might  occur  in 
other  domestic  areas. 

2  In  each  of  these  columns  the  year 
1956  was  placed  opposite  an  estimate  of 
what  the  final  consumption  estimate  will 
be  for  1956.  Each  of  the  years  1957 
through  1960  was  placed  opposite  a  con- 
sumption estimate  determined  by  adding 
to  the  1956  consumption  estimate  135,000 
tons  for  each  year  thereafter  and  round- 
ing to  the  nearest  50,000  tons. 

Gasoline  Tax  Refund 

Farmers  will  soon  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  refund  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  which  is  used  on  a 
farm  for  farming  purposes  under  a 
new  law.  Present  Federal  tax  rate 
is  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Chester  A.  Usry  announced  a  few 


days  ago  that  under  the  new  law 
first  refund  payments  will  be  made 
after  June  30  on  gasoline  purchased 
and  used  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1956.  Thereafter,  refunds  will  be 
made  for  a  one-year  period  from 
July  1  to  June  30. 

To  get  his  refund,  a  farmer  will 
have  to  file  his  claim  after  June  30 
and  before  October  1.  Claims  are  to 
be  made  on  Form  2240  and  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  United  States  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
farmer's  district.  Forms  will  be 
available  after  June  1  at  Internal 
Revenue  offices,  county  agricultural 
agents,  and  at  some  banks  and  post 
offices.    Be  sure  to  get  yours. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  253) 
Josiah  Ferris,  Vice  President, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is 
to  negotiate  a  new  and  more  work- 
able International  Sugar  Agreement 
to  replace  the  present  and  not  too 
effective  Agreement  which  will  not 
expire  until  January  1,  1959. 

While  it  required  nearly  six  years 
to  negotiate  the  present  Agreement, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  new  one  can  be 
redrafted  during  the  next  five  or 
six  weeks  and  submitted  to  the  par- 
ticipating countries  for  formal  adop- 
tion. 

Florida  Wage-Price   Hearing 

The  Wage  and  Fair  Price  hearing 
held  in  Florida  May  10  was  unevent- 
ful. Florida  producers  recommend 
no  change  in  the  wage  scale  or  the 
rates  to  be  paid  for  sugar  cane  for 
the  1956  crop.  Organized  labor  was 
represented  at  the  hearing  but  by 
only  one  witness  who  mildly  urged 
a  wage  increase  because  of  the 
earnings  of  one  of  the  Florida  com- 
panies. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

Further  study  by  yield  tests   prove 

which  seedlings  are  good  and  which 

are  not.  New  varieties  are  increased 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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as  soon  as  the  yield  tests  show  they 
have  real  promise  as  commercial 
canes.  When  enough  seed  is  avail- 
able the  variety  is  released  to  sugar 
cane  farmers. 

The  program  gives  a  good  story 
of  some  of  the  work  involved  in  the 
10-year  job  of  getting  a  variety 
from  the  flower  stage  to  the  farmer. 
The  program  will  be  televised  in 
the  near  future  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  sugar  cane  farmers  will  see 
it. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS9  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


MOOKB  ST£H,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 


400  Thalia  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and 

nany 

• 

others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  £9: 


lAtcttr  cmimAi  sumr  housi  south  sittct  1947 / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU    2471 


ID   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.   LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822    Tchoupitoulaa  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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John  B.  Levert,  left,  of  Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  in  New  Orleans,  and  G.  J.  Durbin, 
right,  general  manager  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  New  Orleans,  ex- 
amine a  roll  of  finished  paper  which  has  just  come  off  the  Valentine  Pulp  and 
Paper  mill.     Mr.   Levert   is   also   president   of   the   Louisiana    Sugar   Exchange. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Kill  Right-To-Work  Law 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  other  farm  organizations  have 
worked  very  hard  to  keep  the  Right- 
to-Work  Law.  On  June  5th  the 
Louisiana  House  voted  57  to  44  to 
kill  the  Law  and  on  June  14th  the 
Louisiana  Senate  voted  21  to  18  to 
kill  the  Law. 

For  the  record  we  list  below  the 
way  the  Senate  and  House  Members 
from  the  Sugar  Parishes  voted. 

Voting  with  us  and  against  killing 
the  Law  were  Senators: 

Clifton  Gaspard,  representing  St. 
Mary  and  Vermillion  Parishes. 

Jack  C.  Fruge,  representing  Av- 
oyelles and  Evangeline  Parishes. 

Voting  against  us  and  for  killing 
the  Law  were  Senators : 

Alvin  T.  Stumpf,  representing 
Jefferson,  St.  Charles  and  St.  John 
Parishes. 

Farrell  A.  Blanchard,  represent- 
ing Ascension  and  St.  James  Par- 
ishes. 

A.  0.  Rappelet,  representing  As- 
sumption, Lafourche  and  Terre- 
bonne Parishes. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Antoine  Ackel,  repre- 
senting Iberia,  Lafayette  and  St. 
Martin  Parishes. 

Rexford  C.  McCullough,  repre- 
senting Iberia,  Lafayette  and  St. 
Martin  Parishes. 

John  S.  Nelson,  representing  Iber- 
ville, Pointe  Coupee  and  W.  Baton 
Rouge  Parishes. 

C.  H.  Downs,  representing  Ra- 
pides Parish. 

Voting  with  us  and  against  the 
Law  were  House  members : 


Risley  C.  Triche,  representing  As- 
sumption Parish. 

Alton  R.  de  Nux,  representing 
Avoyelles  Parish. 

Francis  Dugas,  representing  La- 
fourche Parish. 

Eugene  G.  Gouaux,  representing 
Lafourche  Parish. 

J.  T  h  o  s.  Jewell,  representing 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish. 

Robert  J.  Munson,  representing 
Rapides  Parish. 

Clarence  C.  Aycock,  representing 
St.  Mary  Parish. 

E.  E.  Grizzaffi,  representing  St. 
Mary  Parish. 

Feray  Clark,  representing  Ver- 
milion Parish. 

Voting  against  us  and  for  killing 
the  Law  were  House  members: 

James  Dawson  Martin,  represent- 
ing Ascension  Parish. 

Buford  Smith,  representing  Avoy- 
elles  Parish. 

J.  Allen  D  a  i  g  r  e  ,  representing 
Iberia  Parish. 

Samuel  C.  Cashio,  representing 
Iberville  Parish. 

Allen  Babineaux,  representing 
Lafayette  Parish. 

Richard  J.  Bertrand,  represent- 
ing Lafayette  Parish. 

Ben  F.  Holt,  representing  Rapides 
Parish. 

Lloyd  G.  Teekell,  representing  Ra- 
pides Parish. 

Bryan  J.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  represent- 
ing St.  Charles  Parish. 

Laurie  J.  Roussell,  representing 
St.  James  Parish. 

D.  Elmore  Becnel,  representing 
(Continued  on  page  278) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Houma  Contact  Committee  Meeting  —  June  28,  1956 


Again  this  year  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott, 
Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Houma  Sugar  Station,  and  Stephen 
C.  Munson,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  invite  all  sugar 
cane  farmers  and  processors  to  at- 
tend the  Annual  Houma  Contact 
Committee  Meeting. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Houma  Station  on  Thursday,  June 
28,  beginning  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Reports  on  new  developments  in 
the  field  of  sugarcane  Research  will 
be  presented  by  the  Scientists  of 
the  Station.  Below  are  listed  the 
speakers  and  the  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

R.  J.  Matherne — Outfield  variety 
tests   and   presentation   of   con- 
solidated   variety    summary 
sheet  prepared  jointly  by   U.S. 
D.A.  and  L.S.U.   (to  be  present- 
ed jointly  with  Dr.  T.  J.  Staf- 
ford, L.S.U.) 
Leo  P.  Hebert — Varieties  in  pre- 
liminary agronomy  tests. 
C.  A.  Schexnayder— Stunting  dis- 
ease control. 
Ralph    Mathes — Sugarcane    insect 

investigations. 
L.    J.    Charpentier — Larval    para- 
sites of  the  sugarcane  borer. 
L.  G.  Davidson — Fertilizer  experi- 
ments. 
R.    M.    Ramp — Report   on   experi- 
mental sugarcane  harvester  and 
planter. 
E.  V.  Abbott — Seedling  work. 
In    addition    to    the    above    listed 
speakers    and    reports,    Dr.    H.    M. 


Tysdal,  Head  Sugar  Crops  Section 
U.S.D.A.,  will  be  present  to  discuss 
the  Breeding  work  done  at  the  Can- 
al Point,  Florida  Station.  Canes 
that  have  C.  P.  prefixing  the  num- 
ber were  bred  for  Louisiana  at  the 
Canal  Point,  Florida  Station. 

Last  year's  Annual  Houma  Con- 
tact Committee  Meeting  was  very 
much  of  a  success.  The  attendance 
was  the  best  recorded.  There  were 
owners,  managers,  and  overseers 
present  from  all  size  farms.  What 
was  most  impressive  was  the  large 
number  of  farmers  present  who  op- 
erate 100  acres  of  cane  or  less.  The 
U.S. D.A.  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  wish  to  encourage 
those  who  have  attended  in  the  past 
to  attend  this  June  28  meeting.  It 
is  hoped  that  those  who  have  at- 
tended in  the  past  will  also  encour- 
age neighboring  farmers  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  attend  this  all  im- 
portant meeting. 

Science  is  taking  a  greater  place 
each  year  on  the  sugarcane  farm. 
Farmers  attending  this  meeting  will 
get  first  hand  information  on  the 
future  things  for  the  farm. 

It  is  very  important  to  point  out 
to  all  sugarcane  farmers  that  these 
scientists  work  the  entire  year  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  and  ask  only  that  farmers 
give  one  day  of  their  time  to  hear- 
ing what  has  been  done  and  what 
is  planned  for  the  future. 

Come  out  on  June  28  to  show 
your  appreciation  and  learn  some- 
thing at  the  same  time.  Sandwiches 
(Continued  on  page  277) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Ernest  W.  Greene  to  Retire 

Ernest  W.  Greene,  Vice  President 
of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  and  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  many  years  will  retire 
on  June  30th.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  indus- 
try in  the  Capital. 

Slater  M.  Miller,  Assistant  Vice 
President  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Greene  will  take  over  as  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

H.S.P.A.'s  President,  George  W. 
Sumner,  expressed  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  thirty-six  years  of  ser- 
vice Mr.  Greene  has  given  to  the 
Sugar  Industry,  almost  twenty  of 
which  have  been  as  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Greene  went  to  Hawaii  in 
1914  and  entered  the  employment 
of  Catton  Neill  &  Co.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years.  He  joined  the 
sugar  industry  in  1920  as  assistant 
manager  of  Oahu  Sugar  Company 
at  Waipahu.  In  1923  he  became 
manager. 

In  1937  Mr.  Greene  was  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  Oahu 
plantation  after  resigning  as  mana- 
ger to  serve  temporarily  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  HSPA  in  Washing- 
ton. He  assumed  full-time  employ- 
ment with  HSPA  in  January,  1939 
as  vice-president  and  head  of  the 
Washington  office. 

Mr.  Greene  is  one  of  the  deans 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  He 
is  currently  president  of  Sugar  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  which  is  composed 
of  all  elements  of  the  sugar  indus- 


try supplying  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  non-profit 
association  supports  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  research  and  public  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Greene  was  one  of  the  driv- 
ing forces  behind  the  organization 
of  an  industry  body,  and  is  serving 
his  sixth  term  as  head  of  the  senior 
sugar  association.  Initially,  the  body 
was  the  Sugar  Research  Foundation. 
Mr.  Greene  served  as  president  in 
1946,  1948,  1949,  chairman  of  the 
board  in  1948,  and  he  has  been 
president  since  1952. 

When  the  sugar  body  expanded  its 
activities  to  include  national  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  it  was 
reorganized.  Sugar  Association  be- 
came the  parent  group  and  Sugar 
Research  Foundation  handles  the  re- 
search work,  with  Sugar  Informa- 
tion assuming  responsibility  for 
public  education. 

Mr.  Miller  was  secretary  of  HSPA 
in  Honolulu  from  August  1,  1957 
until  he  joined  Mr.  Green  in  the 
Washington  office  in  November 
1951. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  with  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  industry  since  1928. 
He  spent  some  time  with  HSPA 
in  the  Philippines  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  experiment  station.  He 
was  head  overseer  at  Kaiwiki  Sugar 
Company  and  later  general  field 
superintendent  at  Ewa  Plantation 
Company  before  rejoining  the  asso- 
ciation in  1944  to  take  over  the 
newly  formed  industrial  relations 
department. 

(Continued  on  page  278) 
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THE  NEW  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

(Public  Law  545)  amended  by  striking  in  the  second 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  sentence    thereof    the    words    "1947 

House    of    Representatives    of    the  prior    to    the    termination    of    price 

United  States   of  America  in   Con-  control  of  sugar"   and   inserting  in 

gress    assembled,    That    section    101  lieu  thereof  "1947-1949". 

(d)    of  the   Sugar  Act  of  1948,   as  Sec.  6.  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act 

amended,    is    amended    to    read    as  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

f0«°/^f:™    *         i                  >  "(a)  d)   For  domestic  sugar-pro- 

"(d)  The  term   raw  sugar   means  duci       areas  b    apportioning  among 

any  sugars   (exclusive  of  liquid  sug-  such  areas  four  minion  four  hundre§ 

ar    from    foreign    countries    having  and  forty_four  thousand  short  tons, 

liquid  sugar  quotas)    whether  or  not  raw  val        as  follows: 
principally   of   crystalline   structure, 

which  are  to  be  further  refined  or  Area                                 raw  value' 

improved  in  quality  to  produce  any  Domestic  beet  sugar                 1,800,000 

sugars      principally      of      crystalline  Mainland  cane  sugar     500,000 

structure  or  liquid  sugar."  Hawaii    l, 052,000 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(e)  of  such  Act         £Ver.toTRjc<\  1,0?2'^S 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  Virgin  Islands  12,000 

"(e)     The    term    'direct-consump-  "(2)    To  the  above  total  of  four 

tion  sugar'  means  any  sugars  prin-  million     four     hundred     forty  -f  our 

cipally  of  crystalline  structure   and  thousand    short    tons,     raw    value, 

any  liquid  sugar  (exclusive  of  liquid  there    shall    be    added    an    amount 

sugar  from  foreign  countries  having  equal    to    55    per    centum    of    the 

liquid  sugar  quotas),  which  are  not  amount    by    which    the    Secretary's 

to   be   further  refined   or   improved  determination    of    requirements    of 

in  quality."  consumers  in  the  continental  United 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  (i)  of  such  Act  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 

is  amended  by   deleting  the   paren-  eight  million  three  hundred  and  fif- 

thetical  word  "Clerget)".  ty  thousand  short  tons,   raw  value. 

Sec.  4.  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  Such  additional  amount  shall  be  ap- 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there-  portioned   among  and  added  to  the 

of  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  fol-  quotas  established  under  paragraph 

lows:  (1)   of  this  subsection  for  such  do- 

"(n)  The  term  'to  be  further  re-  mestic  sugar  -  producing  areas,  re- 
fined or  improved  in  quality'  means  spectively,  as  follows:  (A)  The  first 
to  be  subjected  substantially  to  the  one  hundred  sixty-five  thousand 
processes^  of  (1)  affination  or  defe-  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  any  part 
cation,  (2)  clarification,  and  (3)  thereof,  by  which  quotas  for  the  do- 
further  purification  by  adsorption  mestic  areas  are  so  increased  shall 
or  crystallization.  The  Secretary  is  be  apportioned  51.5  per  centum  to 
authorized,  after  such  hearing  and  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  and 
upon  such  notice  as  he  may  by  reg-  48.5  per  centum  to  the  mainland 
ulations  prescribe,  to  determine  cane  sugar  area;  (B)  the  next 
whether  specific  processes  to  which  twenty  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
sugars  are  subjected  are  sufficient  value,  or  any  part  thereof,  by  which 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  such  quotas  are  so  increased  shall 
paragraph  ("n)  and  whether  sugars  be  aportioned  to  Puerto  Rico;  (C) 
of  specific  qualities  are  raw  sugar  the  next  three  thousand  short  tons, 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  raw  value,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
(d)  of  this  section,  or  direct-con-  which  such  quotas  are  so  increased 
sumption  sugar  within  the  meaning  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Virgin 
of  paragraph    (e)    of  this   section."  Islands;   (D)   any  additional  amount 

Sec.  5.  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  rhall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
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the  quotas  established  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  as  adjusted 
by  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)    of  this  paragraph    (2)." 

Sec.  7.  Section  202(c)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "For" 
after  "(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  For  the  calendar  year 
1956,  for"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1957 
and  for  each  subsequent  calendar 
year,  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
(A)  by  prorating  to  Cuba  96  per 
centum  and  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries 4  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  by  which  eight 
million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  201  exceeds  the 
sum  of  four  million  four  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  and  the  quota  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  and  (B)  by  prorating  45 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  by  which  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  201 
exceeds  the  sum  of  eight  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows: 

Country  Per  centum 

Cuba     29.59 

Peru      4.33 

Dominican  Republic     4.95 

Mexico    5.10 

Other  countries        1.03 

45.00 

The  above  proration  of  1.03  per 
centum  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba,  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, Peru,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Mexico  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  such  other  countries  whose 
average  entries  within  the  quotas 
during  1953  and  1954  exceeded  one 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  entries 
within  the  quotas  from  each  such 
country  for  the  years  1951,  1952, 
1953,  and  1954. 

"(3)  For  the  calendar  year  1957 
and    for    each    subsequent    calendar 


year,  the  proration  of  4  per  centum 
under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
subsection  for  foreign  countries  oth- 
er than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  shall  be  apportioned, 
first,  by  assigning  to  each  such  for- 
eign country  whose  average  entries 
within  the  quotas  during  the  years 
1953  and  1954  were  less  than  one 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  a 
proration  equal  to  its  average  en- 
tries within  the  quotas  during  1953 
and  1954;  second,  by  assigning  to 
each  such  foreign  country  whose 
average  entries  within  the  quotas 
during  1953  and  1954  were  not  less 
than  one  thousand  nor  more  than 
two  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
a  proration  of  three  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value;  third,  by  assigning 
to  each  foreign  country  whose  aver- 
age entries  within  the  quotas  dur- 
ing 1953  and  1954  were  more  than 
two  thousand  and  less  than  three 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  a 
proration  equal  to  the  average  en- 
tries from  each  such  country  within 
the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954, 
p-lus  two  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value;  fourth,  by  assigning  to  each 
foreign  country  whose  average  en- 
tries within  the  quotas  during  1953 
and  1954  were  not  less  than  three 
thousand  nor  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  a  prora- 
tion equal  to  the  average  entries 
from  each  such  country  within  the 
quotas  during  1953  and  1954; 'and, 
fifth,  by  prorating  the  balance  of 
such  proration  to  such  foreign  coun- 
tries whose  average  entries  within 
the  quotas  during  1953  and  1954  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
entries  within  quotas  from  each 
such  country  for  the  years  1951, 
1952,  1953,  and  1954. 

Sec.  8.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Whenever  in  any  year  any 
foreign  country  with  a  quota  or 
proration  thereof  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  short  tons  fails  to  fill 
such  quota  or  proration  by  more 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
during  such  year  the  world  price  of 
sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price, 
the  quota  or  proration  thereof  for 
such  country  for  subsequent  years 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  coun- 
try failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  pro- 
ration thereof,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  failure  was  due  to 
crop  disaster  or  force  majeure  or 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  be 
contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  Any  reduction  hereunder  shall 
be  prorated  in  the  same  manner 
as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec- 
tion 204." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  204  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  Provided,  That 
any  deficit  in  any  domestic  sugar- 
producing  area  occurring  by  reason 
of  inability  to  market  that  part  of 
the  quota  for  such  area  allotted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  202 
(a)  (2)  shall  first  be  prorated  to 
other  domestic  areas  on  the  basis  of 
the  quotas  then  in  effect". 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  section 
204  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "except  that  in  the  case 
of  proration  of  any  such  deficit  in 
any  domestic  sugar-producing  area 
occurring  by  reason  of  inability  to 
market  that  part  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  allotted  under  and  by 
reason  of  section  202  (a)  (2),  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  the  un- 
filled amount  on  such  basis  and 
to  such  other  domestic  areas  as  he 
determines  is  required  to  fill  such 
deficit,  and  if  he  finds  that  no  do- 
mestic area  will  be  able  to  supply 
such  unfilled  amount,  he  shall  add 
it  to  the  quota  for  Cuba". 

Sec.  10.  Section  205  (a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  final  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "In  making 
such  allotments,  the  Secretary  may 
also  take  into  consideration  and 
make  due  allowance  for  the  adverse 


effect  of  drought,  storm,  flood, 
freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable 
conditions  seriously  and  broadly  af- 
fecting any  general  area  served  by 
the  factory  or  factories  of  such  per- 
son.". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  207  (a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  word  "year"  the  following: 
",  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
percentage  of  twenty-nine  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons, 
raw  value,  that  the  increase  in  the 
quota  for  Hawaii  under  section  202 
is  of  one  million  fifty-two  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,". 

(b)  Section  207(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  by  adding  the 
following:  "which  shall  be  princi- 
pally of  crystalline  structure,  plus 
an  amount  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  one  hundred  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty  -  three  short 
tons,  raw  value,  that  the  increase  in 
the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  under 
section  202  is  of  one  million  eighty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value, 
which  latter  amount  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar  wheth- 
er or  not  principally  of  crystalline 
structure.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  207  (h)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  after  "(h)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  For  the  calendar 
year  1956,  the"  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1957 
and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
the  quota  for  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of 
1.36  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  less  the  sum  of  the  quotas 
established  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  202:  Provided,  That 
such  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
countries  receiving  prorations  under 
section  202  (c)  of  seven  thousand 
short  tons  or  less.  The  direct-con- 
sumption portion  of  such  quota 
which    is    subject    to    the    1.36    per 
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centum  limitation  referred  to  above 
shall  be  prorated  to  countries  which 
receive  prorations  under  section  202 
(c)  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
short  tons  on  the  basis  of  average 
imports  of  direct-consumption  sugar 
within  the  quota  for  the  years  1951, 
1952,  1953,  and  1954." 

Sec.  13.  Section  301  (b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "(or  processed )"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  for  livestock  feed, 
or  for  the  production  of  livestock 
feed,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary,". 

Sec.  14.  Section  302  (b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"(or  processed)"  the  words  "within 
the  proportionate  share"  and  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of and  inserting  the  following :  "and 
of  the  producers  in  any  local  pro- 
ducing area  whose  past  production 
has  been  adversely,  seriously,  and 
generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease,  insects, 
or  other  similar  abnormal  and  un- 
controllable conditions.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  proportionate 
shares  hereunder  and  in  order  to 
encourage  wise  use  of  land  re- 
sources, foster  greater  diversifica- 
tion of  agricultural  production,  and 
promote  the  conservation  of  soil  and 
water  resources  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary,  on  application  of  any 
owner  of  a  farm  in  Puerto  Rico,  is 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or 
rental  of  land  for  other  productive 
purposes,  to  transfer  the  sugarcane 
production  record  fo  any  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico 
owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land  owned  by 
such  applicant  in  Puerto  Rico.". 

Sec.  15.  Section  (405)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "(a)"  and  "(b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(2)", 
respectively,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  person  whose  sugar  proc- 
essing  operations   otherwise   meet 


the  requirements  of  section  101  (n) 
and  who  subjects  to  such  processes 
sugar  imported  or  brought  into  the 
continental  United  States  under  a 
declaration  that  it  is  raw  sugar  but 
which  sugar  subsequently  is  deter- 
mined to  be  of  direct-consumption 
quality,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  1  cent  per 
pound  for  each  pound,  raw  value, 
of  such  sugar  in  excess  of  that 
part  of  the  direct-consumption  por- 
tion of  the  applicable  quota  or  pro- 
ration or  allotment  thereof  remain- 
ing unfilled  at  the  time  of  such  de- 
termination, which  forfeiture  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  16.  Section  407  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  sentence :  "The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  persons  whose  services  are 
obtained  pursuant  to  section   305.". 

Sec  17.  Section  411  of  such  Act 
is  renumbered  as  section  412,  sec- 
tion 412  of  such  Act  is  renumbered 
as  section  413,  and  a  new  section 
411  inserted  as  follows: 

"Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ar- 
ticle 7  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  for  the  Regulation  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  of 
Sugar  (ratified  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  .April  29,  1954), 
restricting  importations  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries  not  participating  in 
such  agreement,  or  to  carry  out 
the  corresponding  provisions  of  any 
such  future  agreements  ratified  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  United  States  Senate." 

Sec.  18.  Renumbered  section  412 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
nig  out  "1956"  in  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1960". 

Sec.    19.    Sections    4501    (c)    and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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6412  (d)  (relating  to  the  termina- 
tion of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1957"  in 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in   lieu  thereof   "1961". 

Sec.  20.  Section  4502  (4),  chapter 
37,  subchapter  A,  "Sugar",  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  out  the 
parenthetical  word  "  (Clerget) " 
where  it  occurs  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  delete  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  4504,  chapter 
37,  subchapter  A,  "Sugar,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


",  and  except  that  such  tax  may  be 
subject  to  refunds  as  a  tax  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6418  (a)". 

(b)  Section  6418  (a)  of  chapter 
65  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  "(a)"  immediately  following 
"section  4501". 

Sec.  22.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  amendments  made  hereby 
shall  become  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1956,  except  that  sections  1 
through  4  shall  become  effective 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  regulations  implementing 
such  sections,  or  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Approved  May  29,  1956. 
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TABLE  1. 
Phosphorus  and   Starch   Content   of   Factory    Sirups* 


Factory 

Season 

p2o5 

Starch 

Inorganic 

Organic 

Total 

1 

1952 
1953 

% 

.018 
.039 

% 

.026 
.022 

% 

.073 
.061 

% 

.0U3 
.051 

2 

1952 
1953 

.0l|0 
.038 

.026 
.025 

.067 
.062 

.035 
.0U9 

3 

1952 
1953 

.030 
•0UU 

.025 
.021 

.055 
.06U 

.038 
.0U0 

k 

1952 
1953 

,okh 
.058 

.025 
.021+ 

.069 
.081 

.037 
.01*6 

5 

1952 
1953 

.118 
.086 

.029 
.025 

*1V7 
.110 

.032 
.0U7 

6 

1952 
1953 

,031 
.0U6 

.025 
.021; 

.059 
.070 

.03U 
.039 

*  Based  on  Refractometer  Solids. 


TABLE  2. 
Analysis  of  Raw  and  Washed  Sugars* 


Item 

Raw  Si 

igars 

Washed 
1953 

Sugars 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195U 

1951* 

Starch  ~  % 
Wax  complex  -% 
Sediment  -  % 
Color  -  -  log  t 
Turb.  —  -log  t 
Ash  -  % 
Filter  Rate: 

gms. 
% 

.009 
.011 
.039 
•U73 
.186 

.011 
.010 

.013 
.379 
.179 

.lOli 

11*2 
51 

.017 
.013 

.ohh 

.U82 
.273 
.533 

100 
36 

.015 

.032 
.U10 
.190 
.503 

na 

50 

.013 
.007 
.057 
.159 
.153 
.173 

16U 

6U 

.011 

mm 

.0i|2 
.128 
.093 
.133 

203 
73 

*  Averages  of  samples  from  6  factories  in  1951-3;  from  7  factories  in  1954. 
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RESUME  OF  MILLING  AND  PROCESSING  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  THREE  NEW  SUGARCANE  VARIETIES 

By  W.  F.  Guilbeau 1  and  C.  W.  Stewart 2 


Pilot  plant  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  during  the  past  four  years 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Southern  Utilization  Research 
Branch  on  the  milling  and  process- 
ing of  new  sugarcanes. 

These  new  varieties,  which  will 
soon  be  available  for  grinding  in 
commercial  factories,  are  N.  Co.  310, 
released  in  1954,  and  C.P.  48-103 
and  C.P.  47-193,  released  in  1955. 

The  milling  studies  were  conduct- 
ed by  Louisiana  State  University 
Chemical  Engineering  Department, 
under  contract,  and  the  processing 
by  the  staff  of  the  Sugarcane  Prod- 
ucts Section  of  the  Southern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Branch. 

Variety  C.P.  44-101,  which  is  used 
as  standard  for  comparison  of  the 
three  new  varieties,  is  now  50%  of 
the  total  production  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana. 

Tables  I  and  II  give  the  yearly 
and  the  four-year  averages  of  the 
results  obtained  on  milling  and  pro- 
cessing in  two  2-ton  lots  each  of 
both  plant  and  stubble  cane  of  the 
three  new  varieties  and  of  the  com- 
mercial variety  used  as  standard. 
Columns  1  to  14  are  self-explana- 
tory, and  show  the  most  important 
factors  which  should  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  milling  and  pro- 
cessing characteristics  of  the  sugar- 
canes. 

The  comparative  ratings  for  each 
factor  relative  to  the  standard  com- 
mercial variety  C.P.  44-101  as  100, 
are  given  at  the  bottom  of  Tables  I 
and  II.  The  individual  results  of 
each  test  on  milling,  by  C.  W.  Stew- 
art and  associates,  and  the  process- 
ing by  W.  F.  Guilbeau  and  associ- 
ates, were  reported  previously,  and 
only  the  years  averages  are  given 
here. 

The  results  obtained  in  milling 
and  processing  of  these  varieties 
during  this  before-release  period  will 


serve  as  a  guide  to  the  factory  man- 
agement of  what  to  expect  when 
processing  them. 

The  sugar  content  of  the  cane  and 
the  juice  purity  columns  1  and  8 
are  the  two  main  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. High  sucrose  and  good 
purity  will  result  in  better  price  per 
ton  of  cane  to  the  farmer,  higher 
recovery  of  sugar  in  the  factory, 
less  tonnage  to  be  harvested  and 
transported,  and  less  material  to  be 
milled  and  processed  for  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  sugar.  Other  factors 
to  be  considered  in  processing  are 
the  clarity  of  the  juice  and  mud  per 
ton  of  cane  discharged  from  the 
clarifier.  The  variation  in  the  quan- 
tities of  the  mud  for  the  new  va- 
rieties is  as  much  as  32%.  This 
larger  quantity  of  mud  produced  by 
certain  varieties  could  delay  or  re- 
duce the  grinding  rate  due  to  over- 
loading the  clarifier  and  the  mud 
filtering  system.  This  would  prolong 
the  grinding  season  and  automatical- 
ly increase  the  unit  cost  of  produc- 
ing sugar.  Also,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  freeze,  this  delay  would  result 
in  very  heavy  losses  to  the  cane 
growers.  Another  factor  is  mill 
power  KWH  per  ton  of  96°  sugar 
produced,  which  varies  as  much  as 
20%.  High  power  consumption  in 
milling  increases  the  production  cost. 
The  other  factors  can  be  evaluated 
in  the  same  manner. 

All  these  factors  cannot  be  com- 
bined to  give  an  overall  value  to  the 
d'fferent  canes.  Each  factor  should 
be  considered  independently  of  the 
others,  and  be  applied  according  to 
factory  conditions  and  requirements. 

1  Sugarcane  Products  Section,  Southern 
Utilization  Research  Branch,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

2  Superintendent,  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory,  Louisiana   State   University. 
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TABLE 

I 

8 
Dilute 

9      10 
Defecated  Juice 

11 

Mud 

12 
Dry  Solids 

J£_ 

14 

Year  and 
Field 

Mo. of 

Juice 

Clarity 

Produced 

<f>  of 

T. A. 96 "Sugar 

Mill  Power 

Cane  Variety 

Tests 

Purity 

Purity 

(Luximeter) 

lb. /T. cane 

Mud  Wt. 

lb.  ,#?.  cane 
1&.62 

KWH/T.96°Sugar 

1952  sf!/ 

d.P.  44-101 

5 

76.2 

78.6 

39 

140 

6.19 

63-00 

1953  SF 

1954  SG±/ 

1955  SG 

k 

80.0 

81.5 

44 

170 

4.91 

181.88 

62.24 

11 

4 

69.8 

73.9 

54 

116 

6.60 

143.30 

74.81 

" 

4 

66.2 

68.3 

40 

132 

5.93 

114.70 

100.26 

Weighted  Avg. 

17 

73.2 

75.0 

44.3 

140 

5-9i 

WP'l3 

2MJ 

1952  Sdi/ 

1953  Sd 

1954  SG 

c.p.  48-103 

4 

81.5 

82.6 

36 

151 

9.08 

207. 47 

60.54 

4 

84.7 

87.2 

42 

128 

6.15 

220.40 

56.53 

» 

4 

79-7 

81.1 

60 

107 

8.92 

218.45 

49.80 

1955  SG 

" 

k 

72.3 

74.7 

38 

120 

7.10 

143-25 

89.06 

Weighted  Avg. 

16 

79-6 

81.  4 

44.0 

126 

7.01 

197-40 

63.90 

1952  Sd 

C.P.  47-193 

4 

76.4 

78.4 

42 

154 

6.64 

169.05 

78.77 

1953  Sd 
1951*  SG 

4 

82.8 

84.5 

52 

231 

4.71 

195.56 

69.65 

» 

4 

76.7 

78.O 

56 

134 

6.86 

182.85 

63.66 

1955  SG 

" 

4 

68.5 

71.6 

45 

150 

8.04 

130.20 

96.16 

Weighted  Avg. 
N.Co.  310 

16  ' 

76.1 

70.1 

48.8 

167 

6.56 

169.62 

77.06 

1952  Sd 

1953  Sd,SG 

1954  SG 

1955  SG 

4 

75.^' 

77.2 

33 

122 

8.06 

174.60 

61.17 

4 

83.9 

86.4 

39 

152 

10.68 

214.60 

60.76 

» 

4 

78.7 

80.4 

43 

121 

9-28 

189.30 

60.12 

" 

4 

67.4 

71.4 

% 

127 

9-62 

115.60 

^'8 

Weighted  Avg. 

16 

76.4 

78.8 

36.5 

130 

9.41 

173-53 

71.33 

Comparative 

Ratings 

,  i  of  Standard  C.P.  44-101  (100$) 

C.P.  48-103 

109 

107 

99 

111* 

132 

127 

117* 

C.P.  47-193 

104 

103 

110 

84* 

110 

109 

97* 

N.Co.  310 

104 

104 

83 

108* 

159 

111 

105* 

1  San  Francisco  Plantation. 

2  St.  Gabriel  Plantation. 

3  Reciprocal  percentage  shown,  high  number  desirable. 


TABLE  II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Pol 

Grinding 

Grinding 

Sucrose 

Year  and 

No. of 

(Sucrose) 

Fiber 

Rate 

Mill  Power 

Rate 

Mill  Power 

Field 

Cane  Variety 

Tests 

io  Cane 

$  Cane 

T.cane/hr. 
18.40 

KWH/T.cane 

T.fiber/hr. 

KWH/T. fiber 
42.30 

Extraction 

1952  SFi/ 

C.P.  44-101 

5 

11.96 

13.45 

5.69 

2.47 

90.63 

1953  SF  , 

1954  SG2/ 

" 

4 

12.16 

14.06 

15.51 

5.66 

2.18 

40.26 

89.18 

ii 

4 

9.15 

11.30 

14.50 

5-36 

1.64 

47.43 

90.14 

1955  SG 

4 

8'^ 

13.64 

13.71 

5.75 

1.87 

42.16 

84.82 

Weighted  Avg. 

17 

10.48 

13.11 

15.53 

5.62 

2.04 

43.03 
47.01 

88.69  ' 

1952  Sd3/ 

C.P.  48-103 

4 

13-78 

12.54 

15.40 

6.28 

1.93 

87.87 

1953  Sd 

" 

4 

14.46 

13.62 

14.70 

6.23 

2.00 

45.76 

86.99 

1954  SG 

4 

12.88 

12.20 

13.55 

5.44 

1.65 

44.91 

90.52 

1955  SG 

4 

10.49 

12.95 

12.93 

6.38 

1.67 

49.26 

86.63 

Weighted  Avg. 

16 

12.90 

12.83 

14.15 

6.08 

1.81 

46.73 

88.62 

1952  Sd 

C.P.  47-193 

4 

11.59 

15.08 

16.68 

6.69 

2.51 

44.42 

89.OO 

1953  Sd 

" 

4 

12.75 

14.83 

16.60 

6.81 

2.47 

46.08 

89.18 

1954  SG 

" 

4 

11.03 

13.50 

12.61 

5.82 

1.70 

43.29 

89.IO 

1955  SG 

" 

4 

9.60 

14.64 

16.22 

6.26 

2.37 

42.76 

86.93 

Weighted  Avg, 

16 

11.24 

14.51 

15.53 

6.40 

2.26 

44.14 

88.  $5 

1952  Sd 

N.Co.  310 

4 

11.70 

13.63 

18.02 

5.34 

2.46" 

43.07 

89.69 

1953  Sd,SG 

" 

4 

13.84 

13.79 

15.86 

6.52 

2.19 

46.24 

89.12 

1954  SG 

" 

4 

11.30 

12.07 

13.80 

5.69 

1.66 

47.34 
45.43 

90.26 
86.69 

1955  SG 

" 

4 

9.06 

13.14 

13.11 

5.97 

1.72 

Weighted  Avg. 

16 

11.48 

13.16 

15.20 

5.88 

2.01 

45.52 

88.94 

C.P,  48-103 

Comparative  Ratings,  $ 

of  Standard  C.P.  44-101 

(10036) 

92* 

123 

109* 

91 

92* 

90 

99-3 

c.p.  47-193 

107 

90* 

100 

88* 

111 

97* 

99.8 

N.Co.  310 

110 

100* 

98 

96* 

99 

95* 

100.3 

1  San  Francisco  Plantation. 

2  St.  Gabriel  Plantation. 

3  Reciprocal  percentage  shown,  high  number  desirable. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  268) 
and  refreshments  will  be  served  at 
the   Station   for   lunch.    This   saves 


time  and  allows  the  meeting  to  be 
completed  in  time  for  farmers  to 
return  home  at  a  fairly  early  hour. 
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(Continued  from  page  267) 
St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish. 

Robert  Angelle,  representing  St. 
Martin  Parish. 

Carroll  L.  Dupont,  representing 
Terrebonne  Parish. 

Elmer  Leon  (Yum)  Bernard,  rep- 
resenting West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Contact  Committee  Meets 
June  28th 

The  Annual  Houma  Meeting  of 
the  Contact  C  om  m  i  1 1  e  e  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
be  held  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sug- 
ar Station  beginning  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  Thursday,  June 
28th. 

Our  "In  The  Field"  man,  Lloyd 
L.  Lauden,  has  covered  the  sched- 
uled activities  of  the  meeting  in  his 
column  which  appears  on  page  268 
of  this  issue. 

The  Contact  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  of 
the  League.  It  is,  at  present,  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen : 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Chairman, 
Jeanerette,  La.;  Elliott  Jones,  Hou- 
ma; E.  A.  Maier,  Houma;  Horace 
Nelson,  Thibodaux ;  A.  A.  Thibaut, 
New  Roads;  Ben  Devall,  Chamber- 
lin;  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  Bunkie;  Hamp- 
ton Steward,  Lakeland;  L.  C.  Le- 
vert,  Jr.,  Thibodaux;  W.  R.  Ellen- 
der,  Bourg;  James  Thibaut,  Don- 
aldsonville;  Clegg  Caffery,  Frank- 
lin Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  New  Or- 
leans; L.  S.  Shaw,  New  Iberia; 
Randolph  Roane,  Jr.,  Jeanerette; 
Rodney  Banta,  Jeanerette;  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Chamberlin;  Dennis  La- 
naux,  Lucy;  Ray  Mullins,  New  Iber- 
ia; Luke  B.  Babin,  White  Castle; 
Clarence  Waguespack,  Vacherie;  M. 
Lee  Shaffer,  Montegut;  Leon  Cod- 
chaux  II,  New  Orleans;  Felix  Sa- 
voie,  Paincourtville ;  Leon  J.  Lan- 
dry, New  Iberia;  R.  F.  Odom,  An- 
gola; Moise  Hymel,  Gramercy;  John 
W.  Barker,  Lockport;  J.  B.  Luke, 
Jr.,  Bunkie;  A.  J.  Simoneaux,  Don- 
aldsonville;  Warren  Harang,  Jr., 
Thibodaux;  A.  H.  Feske,  Jr.,  New 
Iberia;  Brandon  Beyt,  St.  Martin- 
ville;  F.  M.  Burley,  Youngsville;  J. 


Wilson  Lepine,  Thibodaux;  Earl  G. 
Luke,  Franklin;  C.  A.  Duplantis, 
Franklin;  G.  C.  Smith,  Patterson; 
Clay  Terry,  Franklin  ;  Eugene 
Graugnard,  St.  James;  M.  L.  Mar- 
quette, Franklin;  P.  J.  DeGravelles, 
Jr.,  Franklin;  Remy  Robert,  Cen- 
tral; Lynn  V.  Arceneaux,  Supreme; 
Edward  Burguieres,  Louisa;  Bro- 
nier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville ;  M.  V. 
Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  Ovide  B. 
LaCour,  Batchelor;  and  Scientists 
at  L.S.U.,  Houma,  and  Canal  Point 
Stations  and  the  Southern  Regional 
Laboratory. 

"Some  Characteristics" 
In  the  June  1st  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  we  carried  a  very  interest- 
ing article  by  R.  T.  Balch  and  J.  J. 
Friloux  of  the  U.S.D.A.  the  title  of 
which  is  "Some  Characteristics  of 
Louisiana  Raw  Sugar".  Because  of 
last  minute  space  difficulties  we 
found  it  necessary  to  omit  tables  1 
and  2  and  figure  1  from  the  article. 
These  will  be  found  on  pages  274 
and  275  of  this  issue. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  269) 

Proportionate  Share  Hearing 

July  19th 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  tentatively  selected 
July  19th  as  the  date  for  the  Pro- 
portionate Share  Hearing  for  the 
Mainland  Cane  area.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  in  New  Orleans;  an- 
nouncement of  the  hour  and  place 
of  the  hearing  will  be  made  later. 

Wage  and  Fair  Price  Hearing 
August  1st 

The  Sugar  Division  will  hold  a 
hearing  in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana, 
August  1st,  on  wages  for  the  coming 
crop  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
sugar  cane. 

Tariff  Reductions 

The  government  has  announced  a 
list  of  conditions  on  which  it  has 
granted  tariff  concessions  in  the 
recently  conducted  GATT  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva.  Raw  and  refined 
sugar  will  not  be  affected.  The 
only  changes  of  interest  to  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  are  those  af- 
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fectin£  edible  and  fancy  molasses 
and  blackstrap  molasses  not  used 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  for 
human  consumption.  Inasmuch  as 
the  present  duty  on  these  items  is 
small  and  the  reduction  smaller,  the 
result  appears  to  be  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  sugar  trade. 

International  Sugar  Meeting 

The  International  Sugar  Confer- 
ence called  by  the  United  Nations 
has  been  meeting  in  New  York  City 
since  May  21st.  At  this  writing  an 
impass  has  been  reached  between 
exporting  countries  and  importing 
countries,  the  importing  countries 
want  lower  prices  and  the  export- 
ing countries  want  larger  quotas 
and  higher  prices.  A  recess  of  sev- 
eral months  probably  will  be  taken 
in  order  that  delegates  may  report 
to  their  respective  countries  and  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  the  fall  with 
more  detailed  instructions. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule  Shuddered 

Mr.  Larry  Myers  and  his  Sugar 
Division  increased  the  overall  sugar 
quota  by  125,000  tons  on  June  22nd 
(see  official  release  an  page  286) 
and  the  Old  Mule  shuddered,  but 
that's  about  all. 

For  the  past  six  months  we  have 
been  watching  our  market  charac- 
ter with  rapt  attention  and  we 
must  admit  that  he  is  a  changed 
animal.  Nothing  seems  to  faze  him 
anymore.  It  could  be  said  that  he  is 
taking  all  these  quota  gyrations  in 
his  stride  but  actually  he  isn't 
striding  at  all.  In  fact  he  seems  to 
be  stuck — glued  to  the  spot,  as  it 
were  —  and  our  guess  is  that  the 
driver  will  be  content  if  he  stays 
that  way. 

A  Star  Is  Born 

On  Monday,  June  25th  at  6:50 
in  the  morning  a  new  star  was  born 
and  we  hope  you  didn't  miss  the 
show.  Our  own  "In  The  Field"  man, 
Lloyd  L.  Lauden,  came  to  us  "live" 
from  the  studios  of  W.D.S.U.  (chan- 
nel 6  on  your  dial)  on  that  memor- 
able morning  and  from  here  on  out 
anything   can   happen. 

Lloyd  will  next  be  seen  in  a  fif- 
teen minute  educational  T.V.  -  film 
that  has  to  do  with  birth  control 
among  the  sugarcane  varieties.  He 
is  co-starred  with  Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chil- 
ton and,  of  course,  the  varieties. 
Watch  your  local  newspaper  for 
time  and  station. 

P.S.  If  any  of  you  folks  are  think- 
ing about  signing  him  up,  forget  it. 
He's  ours. 


St.  Mary  Elects 

The  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative 
held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  June 
12th  and  re-elected  A.  V.  Allain, 
President.  Also  re-elected  were  C. 
Beverley  Causey,  Vice-President  and 
Didier  Landry,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Board  members,  elected  for  an- 
other year  were  Herbert  Barras, 
Farris  Guillotte,  Orville  0.  Long- 
man, Earl  G.  Luke,  W.  McKerall 
O'Oniell,    and    Ralph    E.    Rodriguez. 

Felix  Broussard  was  reappointed 
to  his  position  as  office  manager  and 
assistant  Secretary  -  Treasurer  and 
Theo.  Bauer  was  again  selected  at- 
torney. 

This  was  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  big  sugarcane  coopera- 
tive enterprise  which  is  lucky  to  en- 
joy the  services  of  the  men  who  will 
guide  its  destinies  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Dr.   Rosenfeld's  Book 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call 
attention  to  a  book  by  the  late  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  that  is  now 
being  offered  for  sale  by  the  Book 
Department  of  the  publication  SUG- 
AR, 604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

A  communication  from  Dr.  Rosen- 
feld's  son,  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld,  Jr., 
advises  us  that  the  book  "Sugar 
Cane  Around  The  World"  actually 
was  completed  in  1941  but  that  the 
manuscript  was  not  published  until 
much  later  because  it  was  held  in 
Egypt  during  World  War  II  and 
then  the  task  of  publication  fell  to 
Mrs.  Rosenfeld  who  became  ill  be- 
( Continued  on  page   293) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


More  Heating  Units  For  Control  Of  Stunting  Disease 


The  Committee  on  the  Control  of 
Stunting  Disease  met  recently  to 
discuss  recommendations  and  prac- 
tises farmers  should  use  to  control 
Stunting  Disease.  The  next  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  will  carry  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  of 
the  committee.  A  copy  of  the  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  will 
also  be  sent  to  all  owners  of  Heating 
Units. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station 
and  Extension  Service,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  encouraging  sugar  cane 
farmers  to  get  started  on  a  Stunting 
Disease  control  program.  The  Coun- 
ty Agents  in  the  cane  producing 
parishes  have  certainly  encouraged 
many  farmers  to  begin  a  cane  treat- 
ing program.  Within  the  last  two 
weeks  one  County  Agent,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williams,  Iberia  Parish,  has  encour- 
aged six  cane  producers  to  get  heat 
treating  units  for  the  control  of 
Stunting  Disease. 

Last  year  there  were  about  forty 
treating  units  in  operation  in  the 
Louisiana  cane  belt.  A  recent  sur- 
vey made  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib,  L.S.U., 
indicated  that  most  of  the  seed 
treated  last  fall  is  free  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  hoped  that  another  40  or 
more  units  will  be  purchased  this 
year. 

Many  farmers  have  the  opinion 
that  the  control  program  consists  of 
heat  treating  all  cane  to  be  used  for 
seed  each  year.  This  is  not  so.  This 
would  be  dangerous  from  the  stand- 


point of  stand  failure  and  also  much 
too  expensive. 

The  program  actually  consists  of 
heat  treating  a  small  portion  of  each 
variety  in  use  each  year.  The  in- 
crease resulting  from  the  small 
amount  treated  is  what  is  used  later 
on  for  large  scale  field  planting.  It 
is  now  believed  that  if  precautions 
are  used  to  prevent  recontamination, 
the  treated  seed  and  the  increase 
should  result  in  increased  yields  per 
acre  for  several  years.  The  exact 
time  yield  increases  can  be  expected 
will  depend  upon  two  things,  the 
quality  of  the  treatment  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  cane  is  han- 
dled after  the  treatment.  If  opera- 
tional instructions  of  the  heating 
units  are  followed  closely  the  quali- 
ty of  the  treatment  will  be  good. 
If  the  treatment  is  good  and  han- 
dling instructions  are  closely  fol- 
owed  then  the  seed  will  be  clean 
for  a  long  time  of  the  virus  that 
causes  Stunting  Disease.  The  farm- 
ers who  operated  heat  treating  units 
last  year  are  going  all  out  to  keep 
the  seed  clean.  The  recommenda- 
tions for  keeping  seed  clean  are  for 
the  most  part  very  practical.  A 
little  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  will  make  the  job  of  han- 
dling clean  seed  easy. 

Blue  prints  of  the  heat  treating 
units  can  be  gotten  from  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  office  free 
of  charge.  Mr.  Lewis  Doherty,  3121 
Convention  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
has  constructed  most  of  the  cane 
heat  treating  units  in  Louisiana. 
(Continued  on  page  294) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Big  Sugar  News  in  Washington 

The  latest  sugar  news  item  in 
Washington  is  the  125,000  ton  quo- 
ta increase  annuonced  on  June  22nd. 
The  overall  effect  of  this  action  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  to  increase  by  123,750  tons  the 
total  of  the  quotas  for  the  domestic 
beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas.  The  action  increased 
only  slightly  (1,250  tons)  the  sup- 
plies of  offshore  sugar  available  to 
refiners,  whereas  a  similar  increase 
in  quotas  under  the  previous  law 
would  have  increased  offshore  sup- 
plies by  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
crease. 

The  total  quantity  of  sugar  avail- 
able for  the  continental  United 
States  is  8,575,000  tons,  raw  value. 
According  to  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  supplies  and 
requirements  currently  appear  to  be 
in  fairly  good  balance  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nation  which  depends 
upon  foreign  and  domestic  offshore 
sugar  for  its  supplies  although  in- 
creasing the  estimate  of  consumers' 
requirements  by  an  additional  125,- 
000  tons  to  a  total  of  8,575,000  tons. 
The  Agriculture  Department's  De- 
termination adds  only  1,250  tons  to 
the  quotas  of  foreign  countries  and 
does  not  affect  the  quotas  of  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Also  the  availability  of 
sugar  to  east  coast  refineries  is  not 
materially  affected.  The  order 
makes  available  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  63,731  tons  and  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  60,019 
tons.    The  domestic  beet  sugar  quo- 


ta under  the  revised  quotas  and  pro- 
rations now  totals  1,863,731  short 
tons  raw  value.  The  mainland  cane 
quota  totals  560,019  tons. 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  de- 
partment's estimate  of  consumption 
was  25,000  tons  too  high;  so  far, 
however,  the  market  has  not  been 
noticeably  affected  by  the  quota  in- 
crease. Future  sales  were  only  four 
lots  and  prices  were  one  point  lower 
on  Tuesday,  June  26th.  Sellers  con- 
tinue to. ask  6.05^  although  it  is  be- 
lieved they  would  shade  the  price 
to  the  last  selling  base  before  the 
quota  increase  of  6.02^. 

The  impression  in  the  market  is 
that  the  quota  rise  may  influence 
the  market  psychologically  for  a 
short  time,  but  that  the  adverse 
affect  will  be  offset  by  increased 
consumption  which  to  date  is  run- 
ning about  165,000  tons  ahead  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  main  factors  influencing  the 
market  are: 

(1)  that  almost  no  additional  off- 
shore raw  sugar  has  been  made 
available  to  seaboard  refiners, 

(2)  this  increase  of  125,000  tons 
now  removes  the  threat  of  further 
quota  changes  in  the  foreseeable 
future, 

(3)  increased  domestic  consump- 
tion is  taken  care  of  by  increased 
domestic  quotas, 

(4)  on  the  basis  of  present  con- 
sumption estimates,  further  quota 
increase  seems  inevitable. 

The   consensus   in    Washington    is 
that    the    timing    of    the    announce- 
(Continued  on  page   293) 
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AREA  SUGAR  QUOTAS  REVISED  AND  TOTAL 

QUOTA  INCREASED  BY  125,000  TONS 

(Official  Release) 


On  June  22nd  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (1)  revised  the 
distribution  of  sugar  quotas  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  Sugar  Act, 
and  (2)  added  125,000  tons  to  the 
total  sugar  quotas. 

The  over-all  effect  of  this  dual 
action  is  to  increase  by  123,750  tons 
the  total  of  the  quotas  for  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  mainland  cane  sug- 
ar-producing areas,  and  to  increase 
by  1,250  tons  the  total  of  the  quotas 
for  foreign  countries. 

Department  officials  pointed  out 
that  the  action  increases  only  slight- 
ly the  supplies  of  offshore  sugar 
available  to  refiners ;  whereas  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  quotas  under  the 
previous  law  would  have  increased 
offshore  supplies  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  increase. 

The  increase  in  total  quotas  raises 
the  quantity  of  sugar  available  for 
the  continental  United  States  market 
to  8,575,000  tons,  raw  value. 

Specific  quotas  and  prorations  of 
quotas,  as  shown  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  this  release,  were  established 
on  the  bases  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing "Statement  of  Bases  and  Con- 
siderations" : 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  545,  84th  Con- 
gress, signed  by  the  President  on 
May  29,  1956,  became  effective  for 
the  purposes  of  this  determination 
on  January  1,  1956.  Totals  of  the 
sugar  quotas  for  foreign  and  domes- 
tic areas  are  revised  by  the  amend- 
ment when  requirements  of  consum- 
ers in  the  continental  United  States 
exceed  a  total  of  8,350,000  tons,  raw 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Consumers'  requirements  had 
been  established  at  8,450,000  tons 
on  May  1,  1956,  100,000  tons  of 
which  is  subject  to  redistribution 
under  the  amendment  to  the  act. 

Supplies  and  requirements  cur- 
rently appear  to  be  in   fairly  good 


balance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nation  which  depends  upon  foreign 
and  domestic  offshore  sugar  for  its 
supplies.  This  determination,  al- 
though increasing  the  estimate  of 
consumers'  requirements  by  an  ad- 
ditional 125,000  tons  to  a  total  of 
8,575,000  tons,  adds  only  1,250  tons 
to  the  quotas  of  foreign  countries 
and  does  not  affect  the  quotas  of 
offshore  domestic  areas.  According- 
ly, the  determination  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  availability  of 
sugar  to  east  coast  refineries.  The 
order  makes  available  to  the  domes- 
tic beet  sugar  area  and  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  quota  increases 
as  provided  in  the  amendment  to  the 
act.  The  quota  for  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  area  is  increased  by  63,731 
tons  and  the  quota  for  the  mainland 
sugar  area  by  60,019  tons. 

Effective  distribution  this  year 
through  June  9  appears  to  be  ap- 
proximately 114,000  tons  in  excess 
of  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  Final  quotas  in  1955 
totalled  8,400,000  tons  and  total  dis- 
tribution during  that  year  approxi- 
mated the  same  amount.  After  con- 
sideration of  changes  in  invisible  in- 
ventories and  constructive  deliver- 
ies, it  appears  that  consumption  in 
1955  approximated  8,500,000  tons. 
Sugar  distribution  through  June  9 
of  this  year  amounted  to  3,573,000 
tons,  or  183,000  tons  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year,  but  when  allowance  is 
made  for  constructive  deliveries, 
which  supplemented  supplies  in 
1955,  deliveries  so  far  this  year  ef- 
fectively exceed  those  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1955  by  114,000 
tons. 

To  give  effect  to  the  increase  in 
total  sugar  requirements  made  ef- 
fective by  this  order  and  to  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  quotas  in  ex- 
cess of  8,350,000  as  required  by 
(Continued  on  page  294) 
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PROPOSED  1956  PROCESSOR  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 

MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA  ANNOUNCED 

(Official  Release) 


Marketing  allotments  for  proces- 
sors of  the  1956  quota  for  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  were  recom- 
mended on  June  21st  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  recommended  allotments  are 
based  on  the  record  of  a  hearing 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  January 
19,  1956,  and,  if  adopted,  will  re- 
place  preliminary  allotments  to 
processors  announced  December  26, 
1955   (USDA  3322-55). 

The  marketing  allotments  to  proc- 
essors, as  recommended,  would  be 
established  by  measuring  and 
weighting  the  three  factors  specified 
for  consideration  in  Sec.  205(a)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  follows: 
(1)  processings  from  proportionate 
shares,  as  measured  by  each  proc- 
essor's production  from  1955-crop 
cane,  would  be  weighted  40  per- 
cent; (2)  past  marketings,  as  mea- 
sured by  each  processor's  annual 
average  marketings  within  allot- 
ments, 1951-55,  would  be  weighted 
20  percent;  and  (3)  ability  to 
market,  as  measured  for  each  proc- 
essor by  (a)  his  total  production  of 
sugar  from  the  1952  through  1955 
crops  less  (b)  his  total  marketings 
of  sugar  during  the  1953  through 
1955  calendar  years  (including 
quantities  contracted  to  CCC), 
would  be  weighted  40  percent. 

Interested  persons  may  file  writ- 
ten exceptions  to  the  proposed  order 
containing  the  recommendations 
with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  through  July  3,  1956. 
Allotments  under  the  proposed  or- 
der are  as  follows : 


Allotments 

(short  tons, 

raw  value) 

5,604 

6,584 

6,334 

11,183 

6,674 


Processor 
Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
Alice  C.  Ref.  &  Plntg.,  Inc. 
Alma  Plantation,  Ltd. 
J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 
Breaux  Bridge  Sugar 

Coop.,  Inc.  6,119 
J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The      5,264 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  5,629 

Caire  &  Graugnard  2,774 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  10,213 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  5,849 

Columbia  Sugar  Company  4,479 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  2,034 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd.  9,418 
Duhe  &  Bourgeois 

Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  7,209 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.  4,079 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  17,956 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc.  4,179 
Fellsmere  Sugar 

Producers  Assoc.  7,124 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc.  760 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc.  11,868 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  29,274 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  5,804 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  11,048 

Lafourche  Sugar  Company  12,612 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc.  8,223 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  7,314 

Loisel  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  4,544 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary          3,129 

Lula  Factory,  Inc.  9,683 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  2,899 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.  10,418 
Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.    10,088 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.  6,719 
Pouplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co.      5,319 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  10,423 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  10,828 

Slack  Bros,  Inc.  2,699 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc.  3,864 

South  Coast  Corp.  36,623 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  33,678 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.  9,968 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.  3,714 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.  91,112 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  10,313 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  1,930 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc.  3,774 
A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co.    7,433 

Young's  Industries,  Inc.  5,134 

Louisiana  State  University  100 

All  other  persons  000 


Total 


500,000 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SELECTION  FOR  BRIX  AMONG 

INDIVIDUAL  STOOLS  OF  FIRST  STUBBLE  SEEDLINGS 

R.  D.  Breaux,  P.  H.  Dunckelman  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


Introduction 

Since  1948,  30,000  to  40,000  space 
planted  seedlings  of  sugar  cane  have 
been  grown  annually  at  the  La. 
State  Univ.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  These  seedlings  were 
established  from  true  seed  of  num- 
erous crosses  made  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  Grand  Isle  and  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Selection  for  Brix,  percent  total 
solids,  among  the  first  stubble  seed- 
lings has  been  practiced  since  initia- 
tion of  the  breeding  program.  It 
was  felt  that  a  review  of  the  data 
collected  since  1948  might  give  some 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of 
selection  for  this  character  on  the 
individual  stool  basis. 

Methods  and  Materials 

Data  obtained  from  the  following 
series  of  crosses  were  used  in  this 
study:  the  1952  Louisiana  series, 
the  1951  Louisiana  series  and  the 
1949  Canal  Point  series.  Approxi- 
mately 84,306  space  planted  seed- 
lings from  these  series  were  grown. 
Data  on  Brix  readings  were  avail- 
able from  a  total  of  719  single 
stools  and  eight  foot  plots  of  clones 
from   these   seedlings. 

Brix  of  the  individual  first 
stubble  stools  was  determined  as 
follows:  three  readings  with  the 
hand  refractometer  were  made  in 
each  stool;  juice  was  extracted  from 
three  different  stalks  in  the  stool, 
one  extraction  from  the  first  or 
second  internode  above  ground,  one 
at  or  near  the  center  of  the  stalk 
and  one  at  the  last  visible  internode 
of  the  stalk.  The  average  of  these 
three  readings  was  calculated  and 
compared  to  average  readings  of 
control  varieties  grown  with  the 
seedlings  tested  and  brixed  at  the 
same  time. 

Control  varieties  for  the  1952  La. 
series  and  the  1951  La.  series  were 
Co.  290,  C.P.  34-120  and  C.P.  36-105. 
Co.  281,     Co.  290     and     C.  P.  34-120 


were  used  as  controls  for  the  1949 
C.  P.  series.  Brix  of  the  individual 
stools  was  converted  to  percentage 
of  the  mean  of  the  three  control 
varieties. 

Individual  stool  selections  were 
replanted  to  eight  foot  plots  along 
with  the  same  control  varieties  used 
in  the  initial  stools.  Five  stalk 
samples  were  cut  from  each  plot 
and  a  laboratory  analysis  for  su- 
crose made.  Sucrose  values  obtained 
were  converted  to  percentage  of 
the  mean  sucrose  of  the  three  com- 
mercial varieties. 

Correlation  coefficients  were  then 
calculated  between  Brix  (expressed 
as  %  controls)  of  the  individual 
stools  and  sucrose  (expressed  as  % 
of  controls)  of  the  eight  foot  plant 
cane  plots. 

Experimental  Results 

The  1952  Louisiana  Series 
A  significant  positive  association 
of  +0.49  between  Brix  (%  control) 
of  the  individual  stool  and  sucrose 
(%  control)  of  the  eight  foot  plant 
cane  plots  was  found  in  the  1952 
La.  series  of  crosses.  This  series 
had  consisted  of  29,463  space  plant- 
ed seedlings.  Laboratory  analysis  of 
eight  foot  plant  cane  plots  were 
available  for  249  selections  from  the 
series.  The  correlation  coefficient 
was  calculated  from  the  249  selec- 
tions. 

Brix  (%  controls)  of  the  individ- 
ual stools  was  plotted  against  su- 
crose (%  controls)  of  their  respec- 
tive eight  foot  plant  cane  plots  to 
more  clearly  show  the  association 
between  the  two  variables.  This 
scatter  diagram  is  given  in  Figure 
I.  The  top  30  initial  stools  are  en- 
closed by  a  broken  line  and  the  top 
30  eight  foot  plant  cane  plots  are 
enclosed  by  a  solid  line. 

The  positive  association  between 
the  two  variables  becomes  apparent 
in  the  diagram.  Note  in  Figure  I 
that    11    of    the    highest    eight    foot 
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plant  cane  plots  came  from  initial 
stools  also  among  the  top  30.  These 
11  clones,  enclosed  in  the  diagram 
by  both  the  solid  and  broken  lines, 
were  above  112  percent  of  controls 
for  Brix  and  above  108  percent  of 
controls  for  sucrose. 

However,  19  of  the  top  eight  foot 
plant  cane  plots  came  from  indi- 
vidual stool  selections  not  among 
the  top  30.  Had  selection  standards 
of  individual  stools  for  Brix  been 
set  at  112  percent  of  controls  ap- 
proximately 63  percent  of  the  high- 
est sucrose  canes  would  have  gone 
unselected. 

The  1951  Louisiana  Series 

A  significant  positive  association 
of  +0.43  between  Brix  (%  control) 
of  the  individual  stools  and  sucrose 
(%  control)  of  the  eight  foot  plant 
cane  plots  was  found  in  the  1951 
La.  series  of  crosses.  This  series 
had  consisted  of  19,498  space  plant- 
ed seedlings.  Laboratory  analyses 
were  available  for  226  selections 
from  this  series. 

A  scatter  diagram  like  that  plot- 
ted for  the  La.  1952  series  is  given  in 
Figure  2  for  the  La.  1951  series. 
The  top  23  individual  stools  are 
enclosed  by  a  broken  line  and  the 
top  23  eight  foot  plots  are  enclosed 


in  a  solid  line. 

The  positive  association  between 
Brix  and  sucrose  is  again  apparent 
in  Figure  2  although  the  associa- 
tion is  not  quite  so  close  as  that  of 
the  La.  1952  series.  Note  that  only 
six  of  the  highest  23  clones  for  su- 
crose came  from  initial  stools  among 
the  top  23.  These  clones  are  en- 
closed in  the  diagram  by  both  the 
solid  and  broken  lines. 

It  should  be  noted  that  17  of  the 
top  eight  foot  plant  cane  plots  came 
from  initial  stools  not  among  the 
top  23.  In  this  series  had  selection 
standards  been  set  at  109  percent 
of  controls  70  percent  of  the  highest 
sugar  clones  would  have  gone  un- 
selected. 

The  1949  C.  P.  Series 

A  significant  positive  association 
of  +0.64  between  Brix  (%  control) 
of  the  individual  stool  and  sucrose 
(%  control)  was  found  for  the  C.  P. 
series.  In  this  series  the  sucrose 
values  correlated  with  Brix  of  the 
individual  stools  represents  an  aver- 
age of  three  analyses  run  on  plant 
cane  selections  of  the  series.  Two 
analyses  (early  and  late)  were  run 
on  the  eight  foot  plant  cane  plots 
and  one  was  obtained  from  the  18 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE   1. 

Number   of   replants   and   La.   and   C.  P.   assignments    from    initial    stools    above 

and  below    100   percent   of    controls. 


Initial  Stool  Selections,   Kepi&nts, 
L.   and  C.  P.  Assignments 

La 

1952 

.   Series 

1951 

La.   Series 

1949 
C.  P.   Series 

Total 

A.     T"iH^1  Stools  Selected 

1.  Total  no.   individual  stools 

2.  Total  no.   stools  selected 

3.  No.   stools  selected  below  100%  controls 

4.  No.   stools  selected  above  100%  controls 

29 

,463 

249 

92 

157 

19 

,498 

226 

146 

80 

35 

,345 
542 
245 
297 

84,306 

1,017 

483 

534 

B.     Selections  Replanted  to  18  Foot  Plots 

1.  Total  number  of  replants 

2.  No.   of  replants  from  stools  below  100%  controls 

3.  No.   of  replants  from  stools  above  100%  controls 

112 
32 
80 

51 
23 
28 

244 

96 

148 

407 
151 
256 

C.     La.   andC.P.  Assignments 

1.  Total  number  assigned 

2.  No.   from  initial  stools  below  100%  controls 

3.  No.  from  initial  stools  above  100%  controls 

4.  La.   andC.P.   assignments  themselves  below  100% 
controls  from  initial  stools  below  100%  controls 

- 

11 

3 
8 

2 

56 

9 

47 

6 

67 
12 
56 

8 
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Figure  1.     Scatter  diagram  showing  the  effectiveness  of  selection  among    249 
individual  stools  (1st  stubble)  of  the  La.    1952  aeries  for  Brix. 


foot  plant  cane  plots.  This  average 
should  be  a  more  reliable  estimate 
of  sucrose  content  of  the  clones  in- 
volved. 

This  series  consisted  of  35,345 
space  planted  seedlings.  Laboratory 
analyses  were  available  for  only 
244  selections  from  the  series. 

A  scatter  diagram  for  this  series 
is  given  in  Figure  III.  The  highest 
32  individual  stools  are  enclosed  by 
a  broken  line  and  the  highest  31 
clones  of  the  series  are  enclosed  by 
a  solid  line. 

The  high  positive  association  ex- 
hibited between  Brix  of  the  initial 
stool  and  mean  sucrose  of  the  clones 
becomes  evident   in   the   diagram. 

In  the  diagram  14  clones  are  en- 
closed by  both  the  dotted  and  solid 


lines.  These  were  among  the  high- 
est 31  clones  for  sucrose  (based  on 
three  analyses)  and  originated  from 
individual  stool  selections  above  106 
percent  of  controls  and  among  the 
top  32. 

Note  that  17  clones  among  the 
highest  31  came  from  individual 
stools  not  among  the  top  in  Brix. 
Had  selection  standards  in  the  ini- 
tial stool  been  116  percent  of  con- 
trols or  above  these  clones  would 
have  gone  unselected.  If  selection 
standards  were  set  at  110  percent 
of  controls  11  of  the  highest  sugar 
clones  would  have  gone  unselected, 
six  of  which  showed  sufficient 
promise  to  be  assigned  variety 
(C.P.)  numbers  and  tested  agro- 
nomically. 
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Figure  2.     Scatter  diagram  showing  the  effectiveness  of  selection  among 
226  individual  stools  (1st  stubble)  of  the  La.    1951   seii^s  for 
Brix. 


Comparative  Behavior  of  Initial 

Stool  Selections  Above  and 

Below  100  Percent  of 

Controls  for  Brix 

In  Table  1,  the  number  of  initial 
stool  selections  above  and  below  100 
percent  of  controls  in  the  three 
series  studied  is  given.  The  data 
previously  presented  show  that  al- 
though in  each  series  studied  there 
was  a  positive  association  between 
Brix  on  the  initial  stool  and  sucrose 
of  the  eight  foot  plant  cane  plots, 
too  critical  a  selection  might  result 
in  loss  of  the  majority  of  the  high- 
est sugar  canes.  The  size  of  the 
positive  correlations  obtained,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  in- 
dfcate  effectiveness  of  selection  in 
the  initial  stool  at  least  to  some  de- 
gree, and  that  too  lenient  selection 
procedures  are  also  possible. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  92  initial 
stools  were  selected  in  the  La.  1952 
series  below  100  percent  of  controls. 


Only  ten  of  these  stools  gave  rise  to 
eight  foot  plots  above  100  percent 
of  controls  in  sucrose.  Six  of  the 
clones  showed  sufficient  promise  to 
be  replanted  to  18  foot  plots.  From 
the  157  initial  stool  selections  above 
100  percent  of  controls  23  clones 
above  100  percent  of  controls  were 
replanted  to  18  foot  plots. 

Of  the  226  initial  stool  selections 
of  the  La.  1951  series  146  selections 
were  below  100  percent  of  controls 
with  only  80  selections  above  100 
percent.  More  replants,  to  18  foot 
plots,  28  in  number,  came  from  the 
80  selections  above  100  percent  of 
control,  than  came  from  the  146 
selections  (23  replants)  below  100 
percent  of  controls. 

There  were  11  clones  of  the  series 
that  were  assigned  La.  numbers  and 
released  to  agronomists  for  further 
testing.  Eight  of  these  varieties 
came  from  initial  stool  selections 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Figure   3.     Scatter  diagram  showing  the  effectiveness  of  selection  among  244 
individual  stools  (1st  stubble 


above  100  percent  of  controls  for 
Brix.  Of  the  three  La.  1955  varie- 
ties originating  from  initial  stools 
below  100  percent  of  controls  two 
varieties  were  themselves  below  100 
percent  of  controls  in  sucrose. 

Table  1,  also  shows  that  of  the 
542  selections  made  from  individual 
stools  of  the  C.  P.  1949  series,  245, 
approximately  one-half  came  from 
initial  stools  below  100  percent  of 
controls.  Of  these  245  selections,  96 
showed  sufficient  promise  to  be  re- 
planted while  148  replants  came 
from  the  297  initial  stools  above  100 
per  cent  of  controls. 


)  of  the  La.    1949   series  for  Brix. 

Fifty-six  clones  of  the  series  were 
assigned  C.  P.  numbers  and  released 
to  agronomists  for  further  testing. 
Of  this  number,  47  came  from  ini- 
tial stools  above  100  percent  of  con- 
trols. Of  the  nine  varieties  assigned 
C.  P.  numbers  that  originated  from 
initial  stools  below  100  percent  of 
controls,  six  were  themselves  below 
100  percent  of  controls  for  sucrose. 

If  selection  standards  had  been 
set  at  100  percent  of  controls  in  the 
initial  stools  of  the  La.  1951  and 
the  C.  P.  1949  series  12  of  the  67 
varieties  released  to  agronomists 
would   have  gone   unselected.     How- 
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ever,  only  four  varieties  100  per- 
cent of  controls  or  better  in  sugar 
would  have  gone  unselected. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Correlation  coefficients  of  +0.49 
and  +0.43  were  found  between 
Brix  (%  control)  of  single  stools 
and  sucrose  (%  control)  of  eight 
foot  plant  cane  plots  of  sugarcane 
in  two  series  of  crosses. 

A  positive  correlation  of  0.63  was 
found  between  initial  stool  Brix  (% 
control)  and  sucrose  (%  control) 
obtained  by  averaging  three  sucrose 
analyses  of  244  clones  of  the  C.  P. 
1949  series. 

The  correlation  coefficients  ob- 
tained indicate  that  selection  in  the 
individual  stool  for  Brix  is  effective 
to  some  degree  in  obtaining  cane 
varieties  with  high  sucrose  content. 

The  association  between  Brix  of 
the  individual  stool  and  sucrose  of 
the  eight  foot  plant  cane  plots  is 
not  sufficiently  high  to  warrant 
rigid  selection  for  Brix  in  the  initial 
stool.  Over  half  of  the  highest  su- 
crose canes  would  have  gone  unse- 
lected had  selection  standards  in  the 
initial  stool  been  placed  at  110  per- 
cent of  controls. 

Had  selection  standards  in  the 
initial  stool  been  placed  at  100  per- 
cent of  controls  in  the  "L"  1951  and 
C.  P.  1949  series  only  four  varieties 
with  sucrose  content  above  100  per- 
cent of  controls  would  have  gone 
unselected. 

The  results  suggest  that  selection 
standards  for  Brix  on  the  initial 
stool  could  be  raised  to  100  percent 
of  controls  without  missing  many 
high  sucrose  canes. 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  283) 
fore  it  was  completed. 

A  great  many  readers  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Rosenfeld.  He 
was  the  Consulting  Technologist  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
for  six  years,  serving  during  the 
1926  - 1932  period  of  Mosaic  Disease 
devastation  and  the  subsequent  re- 
habilitation of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 


Industry     by     the     distribution     of 
P.O.J,  canes. 

"Sugar  Cane  Around  The  World" 
sells  for  $6.50  a  copy.  It  consists  of 
eight  chapters  and  513  pages.  In 
reviewing  the  book  Dr.  Pieter  Ho- 
nig  states,  "It  is  a  book  with  a  his- 
torical value.  It  compares  practices 
and  opinions  in  many  countries.  It 
is  not  a  handbook  in  which  we  are 
able  to  find  how  we  have  to  plow, 
to  plant  and  to  fertilize  our  own 
plantations,  but  it  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  approach  in  a  critical 
way  our  present  methods  and  to  ask 
ourselves  if  what  we  are  doing  is 
really  the  best  or  whether  it  can  be 
improved,  or  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant way  to  achieve  improvement 
and  progress:  what  kind  of  ex- 
periments and  studies  have  to  be 
made  to  obtain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  is  actually  going  on 
during  the  growth  of  the  cane 
plant  under  the  existing  condition 
in  our  fields." 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  285) 
ment,  at  the  beginning  of  maximum 
summer   demand,    is    generally    con- 
sidered excellent. 

Allocation  of  Quota  Increase 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  hold  a  hearing  in  Washington, 
July  16th  for  the  purpose  of  allo- 
cating the  mainland  cane  areas' 
share  of  the  quota  increase  of 
60,019  tons  to  the  various  mills  in 
the  area.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  9:30  a.m.  eastern  daylight  sav- 
ing time  in  room  2W,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Inasmuch  as 
the  allocation  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  heretofore  an- 
nounced by  the  department,  the 
hearing  is  considered  perfunctory, 
and  unless  processors  make  objec- 
tion the  allocation  will  be  routine. 

Government  Formula  for 
Marketing 

Of  equal  or  even  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  quota  increase  was 
the  government's  announcement  of 
its  proposed  formula  for  allocating 
quotas  to  mainland  cane  raw  mills. 
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The  marketing  allotments  to  proc- 
essors, as  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
established  by  measuring  and 
weighting  the  three  factors  speci- 
fied for  consideration  in  Section 
205(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  as 
amended : 

(1)  processing  from  proportion- 
ate shares,  as  measured  by  each 
processor's  production  from  1955- 
crop  cane,  would  be  weighted  40 
percent, 

(2)  past  marketings,  as  measured 
by  each  processor's  annual  average 
marketings  within  allotments,  1951- 
55,  would  be  weighted  20  percent. 

(3)  ability  to  market,  as  mea- 
sured for  each  processor  by  (a)  his 
total  production  of  sugar  from  1952 
through  1955  crops  less  (b)  his 
total  marketings  of  sugar  during 
the  1953  through  1955  calendar 
years  (including  quantities  contract- 
ed to  CCC)  would  be  weighted  40 
percent. 

Anyone  desiring  to  do  so  may  file 
written  exceptions  to  the  proposed 
order  with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  through  July  3, 
H&56. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  284) 
Farmers  who  plan  to  purchase 
heating  units  this  year  should  place 
orders  early  enough  to  receive  de- 
livery in  time  to  start  treatment  as 
soon  after  August  1  as  the  length 
and  maturity  of  the  cane  will  allow. 

QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  286) 
Public  Law  545,  amendments  have 
been  made  to  sections  811.80,  811.81, 
811.82,  811.84  and  811.85  of  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
spective sections  of  the  act  referred 
to  in  each  of  the  sections  of  the 
regulation.  These  amendments  to 
the  regulation  make  the  following 
major  charges:  (1)  the  quotas  for 
domestic  areas  are  increased  by 
123,750  tons  to  a  total  of  4,567,750 
tons,  with  the  increase  divided  51.5 


percent  to  the  Domestic  Beet  Sugar 
Area  and  48.5  percent  to  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area;  (2)  the  quo- 
tas for  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  are 
increased  by  1,250  tons  to  3,027,250 
tons  which  is  prorated  to  such  for- 
eign countries;  (3)  the  total  direct- 
consumption  sugar  which  may  be 
imported  from  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  is  increased  by 
17  tons;  and  (4)  the  prorations  of 
quotas  for  foreign  countries  have 
been  adjusted  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  411  of  the  amend- 
ed act. 

Section  411  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  Article  7  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement. 
That  article  provides  that  countries 
participating  in  the  agreement  re- 
strict importation  of  sugar  from 
countries  not  participating  in  the 
agreement  to  the  level  of  such  im- 
portations in  any  one  of  the  years 
1951,  1952  or  1953.  Prorations  of 
quotas  established  by  this  order  re- 
flect the  adjustment,  based  on  total 
importations  in  1953  from  countries 
not  participating  in  the  Internation- 
al Sugar  Agreement,  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 411. 

The  revised  quotas  and  prorations 
which  will  be  effective  June  27, 
1956,  when  Amendment  2  to  S.  R. 
811  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, are  as  follows : 


Revised  Quotas 

and  Prorations 

(short  tons, 

raw  value) 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

1,863,731 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

560,019 

Hawaii 

1,052,000 

Puerto  Rico 

1,080,000 

Virgin  Islands 

12,000 

Republic  of  the  Philippines         980,000 

Cuba 

2,906,160 

Dominican  Republic 

33,877 

El  Salvador 

4,141 

Haiti 

3,278 

Mexico 

14,046 

Nicaragua 

7,823 

Peru 

51,871 

Unspecified  countries 

6,054 

Total 

8,575,000 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


mm  sreei,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN   STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  £2: 

1  rm  iA*c*sr  ctniHAi.  supply  moZsi  sovth  s/Mcr  /$47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  ID  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN   MOLASSES   CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS   &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS   BROKERAGE   CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD   LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box   1250  New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY   &   HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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They're 
Raising 
Cane... 

protected  by 

Millions  of  pounds  used  since  1950  have  estab- 
lished Ryania  as  the  most  effective  available 
weapon  against  the  sugarcane  borer. 

Ryania  has  no  harmful  effects  on  crops,  will  not 
induce  heavy  infestations  of  aphids.  It's  rec- 
ommended by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Distributed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Old  Mule 

Instead  of  collapsing  the  other 
day,  when  the  quota  was  increased 
125,000  tons,  our  Old  Mule  actually 
has  shown  signs  of  rejuvination. 
The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New 
York  was  6.02  on  June  22,  the  day 
of  the  increase,  and  today  it  is  6.09. 
This  makes  the  timing  of  the  in- 
crease look  pretty  good,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  condition  of  our  live 
stock. 

Parity 

Everybody  must  have  noticed  that 
even  though  the  word  "parity"  does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  the  Sugar 
Act,  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Myers'  favor- 
ite excuses  for  keeping  the  price  of 
sugar  so  low. 

"Parity",  to  put  it  simply,  is  sup- 
pose to  indicate  how  much  a  farmer 
has  to  get  for  his  crops  today  to  put 
his  purchasing  power  on  a  parity 
with  his  purchasing  power  during 
the  1909  - 1914  base  period.  Each 
month  the  mathematical  experts  in 
Washington  come  up  with  what  they 
call  a  "parity  price"  for  various 
agricultural  commodities  and  we 
notice  that  the  parity  price  for  sug- 
arcane has  advanced  from  $8.32 
about  a  year  ago  to  $8.52  on  June 
15th. 

Labor  Committee  Meets 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  of 
which  the  very  able  Mr.  T.  M. 
Barker  is  Chairman,  met  in  Thibo- 
daux  on  July  12th  and  agreed  on 
the  recommendations  to  be  present- 
ed   at    the    Government    wage-price 


hearing  to  be  held  in  Thibodaux  on 
Thursday,  August  2nd. 

Grower-Processor  Committee 
Agree 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee, 
which  is  not  a  committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  also 
met  in  Thibodaux  on  July  12th  and 
agreed  to  recommend  that  the  cane 
purchase  contract  for  the  1956-57 
Louisiana  season  be  the  same  as  last 
season's  contract. 

The  Government  hearing  on  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  for  cane  is 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  wage 
hearing  and  will  be  in  Thibodaux 
on  August  2nd. 

Acreage  Allotments 

On  July  19th  the  Sugar  Division 
will  hold  a  hearing  in  New  Orleans 
to  obtain  recommendations  for  use 
in  determining  the  1957  acreage  al- 
lotments for  Louisiana  and  Florida 
sugarcane  farmers. 

The  Proportionate  Shares  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  will  present  the  following 
recommendations   at   the   hearing. 

1.  Restore  proportionate  share 
acreage  to  1955  level. 

2.  Retain  80% -125%  rule,  but 
allow  the  County  Committee  to 
grant  exceptions  in  cases  of  any  un» 
controlable  cause. 

3.  New  farms  to  remain  at  5 
acres. 

4.  No  adjustment  for  farms  of 
25  acres  or  less  except  in  the  case 
of  a  farm   reduced  to   25   acres  by 

(Continued  on  page  306) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Summer  Planting  Time  Near 


Some  areas  are  having  difficulty 
getting  land  in  shape  for  summer 
planting  but,  in  general,  as  indi- 
cated by  cane  farmers,  more  sum- 
mer planting  will  be  done  this  year 
than  was  done  last  year. 
*  In  spite  of  the  good  stands  ex- 
perienced in  summer  plant  cane  in 
the  past  several  years  there  are  a 
number  of  operations  that  should  be 
carefully  watched  each  planting  sea- 
son. 

Cane  is  usually  short  at  the  time 
of  summer  planting  and  therefore 
special  care  should  be  given  to  prop- 
er topping  of  the  seed.  There  is  a 
tendency  toward  high  topping  es- 
pecially during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  summer  planting  time.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  mistake  the  roll  of  top 
leaves  for  cane.  Farmers  should 
check  the  seed  cutting  operation  fre- 
quently to  see  that  the  top  knife  is 
cutting  good,  sound  cane  and  not 
just  leaves. 

Breakneck  speed  should  certainly 
not  be  a  part  of  summer  planting. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  planting 
even  if  part  of  what  is  planned  for 
summer  planting  must  be  carried 
over  to  fall  planting.  Much  too  often 
a  poor  job  of  fast  planting  is  done. 
Even  in  summer  planting,  cane  must 
be  topped  well  and  placed  in  every 
foot  of  the  open  furrow  to  get  a 
stand  of  cane.  A  check  on  gaps  in 
summer  plant  cane  will  usually  in- 
dicate a  skip  in  planting  rather  than 
poor  germination. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that 
no  other  operation  of  sugarcane 
farming  was  done  more  haphazardly 


than  that  of  planting  cane.  The 
writer  believes  that  growers,  in  gen- 
eral, have  learned  that  a  good  job  of 
planting  is  one  of  the  big  steps  in 
doing  a  better  job  of  farming. 

C.  P.  44-101  is  still  the  number 
one  variety  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  adaptability,  covering  about 
51%  of  the  acreage  in  cane.  C.  P. 
44-101  has  done  well  in  both  heavy 
soils  and  in  light  soils  in  most  areas 
Unfortunately  growers  have  been 
disappointed  with  C.  P.  44-101  in 
the  Bunkie  area. 

C.  P.  36-105  is  still  doing  fairly 
well  on  the  Upper  Lafourche  and  in 
other  areas.  Observations  indicate 
that  C.  P.  36-105  has  deteriorated 
rather  badly  in  the  western  or  Teche 
area.  In  general  C.  P.  36-105  will  do 
much  better  on  the  lighter  textured 
soils.  Heavy  land  planting  of  C.  P. 
36-105  has  been  disappointing  in 
many  areas  in  the  past  several 
years. 

C.  P.  44-155  can  be  planted  on 
mixed  or  medium  textured  soils  but 
makes  its  best  growth  on  light  soils. 
Unfortunately  the  variety  lodges 
rather  badly  when  grown  on  light 
soils. 

C.  P.  36-13  is  very  particular  in 
its  adaptability.  It  grows  well  on 
certain  farms  in  a  Parish  and  very 
poorly  on  other  farms  in  the  same 
parish.  The  cane  has  a  preference 
to  sandy  light  textured  soils. 

N.  Co.  310  is  still  a  relatively  new 
variety.    The  variety  has  a  tremend- 
ous yielding  capacity  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre.    It  will  yield  well  in  both 
(Continued  on  page  310) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  84th  Congress  is  on  the  last 
lap  of  its  two  year  course.  Ad- 
journment not  later  than  August 
5th  is  the  goal  of  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders.  Although 
several  important  bills  such  as  So- 
cial Security  and  Foreign  Aid  are 
awaiting  action,  all  of  the  big  ap- 
propriations have  been  passed  and 
with  the  National  Conventions  of 
both  parties  scheduled  for  August, 
the  gavels  of  Speaker  Rayburn  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  may  sound 
the    end    of    the    session    any    time 

after  July  25th. 

*     *     * 

For  the  past  several  weeks  there 
have  been  persistent  rumors  that 
Cuba  would  discontinue  the  practice 
of  mixing  alcohol  with  gasoline  for 
motor  fuel,  which,  if  true,  might  re- 
sult in  the  dumping  of  some  eighty 
to  eighty-five  million  gallons  of 
blackstrap  molasses  on  the  United 
States  market. 

Cuban  officials  in  Washington 
disclaim  knowledge  of  any  intention 
to  amend  the  Cuban  law  which  re- 
quires that  gasoline  for  motor  fuel 
be  blended,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  with  alcohol  made  from 
blackstrap  molasses.  Inasmuch  as 
no  bill  to  repeal  or  amend  that  law 
is  pending  in  the  Cuban  Congress, 
it  would  seem  that  the  rumors  are 
not  founded  on  fact.  Anyway  the 
Cubans  say  they  are  as  much  inter- 
ested as  domestic  producers  in 
maintaining  a  stable  U.  S.  market. 
Over  the  past  few  years  the  Cubans 
have  done  a  splendid  job  of  selling 
both    molasses    and    sugar    and    the 


outlook  at  the  moment  is  for  a  good 
price  this  fall  when  Louisiana  and 
Florida    new    crop    blackstrap    goes 

to  market. 

*  *     * 

Conferences  on  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  1958  Budget 
for  Research  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington July  17th  and  19th,  when 
representatives  of  Mainland  Cane 
and  Domestic  Beet  growers  confer 
with  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture True  D.  Morse  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  E.  L. 
Peterson.  Beet  and  cane  growers 
will  attempt  to  obtain  departmental 
approval  of  an  overall  increase  of 
approximately  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  basic  re- 
search such  as  genetic  studies  and 
exploration  trips  by  U.S.D.A.  scien- 
tists to  areas  of  the  world  where 
wild  sugar  canes  suitable  for  new 
breeding  material  may  be  found. 
The  last  such  trip  was  made  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Other 
important  phases  of  research  will 
also  be  discussed  during  these  con- 
ferences. 

*  *     * 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  a  determination 
of  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage 
rates  for  workers  employed  in  the 
production,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing of  sugarcane  in  Florida  between 
July  1,  1956  and  June  30,  1957,  of 
75  cents  per  hour  for  tractor  driv- 
ers and  operators  of  other  mechan- 
ical equipment  and  65  cents  for  all 
other  workers.  These  rates  are  5 
(Continued  on  page  310) 
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OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE  IN 

LOUISIANA  AND  ITS  CONTROL  BY  USE  OF 

HOT-AIR  TREATMENTS 

R.  J.  Steib,  L.  L.  Farrar,  I.  L.  Forbes  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton 


The  use  of  a  hot-air  treatment  for 
the  control  of  the  stunting  disease  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  was  first 
recommended  in  the  summer  of 
1953.  This  recommendation  came 
from  the  committee  on  the  control 
of  stunting  disease  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugarcane  League. 

The  decision  by  the  committee  to 
recommend  a  hot-air  treatment  in 
Louisiana  had  its  influence  on  the 
construction  of  hot-air  chambers  be- 
fore many  questions  regarding  their 
use  had  been  worked  out.  Cane 
treated  in  either  the  mobile  gas  oven 
or  ovens  built  by  individual  planta- 
tions showed  a  striking  improve- 
ment in  growth  the  following  year 
over  cane  not  treated.  This  response 
to  a  heat  treatment  convinced  many 
growers  of  its  value  and  provided  a 
stimulus  for  undertaking  an  indus- 
try-wide control  program. 

Experimental  work  on  use  of  hot- 
water  and  hot-air  for  the  control  of 
the  stunting  disease  was  begun  at 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  U.S.D.A.  Station 
at  Houma,  Louisiana,  the  same  year 
(1953)  the  disease  was  recognized 
in  Louisiana.  At  that  time,  each  sta- 
tion constructed  for  experimental 
use,  an  electrically  heated  hot-air 
oven  having  a  capacity  between  600 
and  800  pounds  of  cane.  Tempera- 
ture distribution  in  these  two  small 
ovens  (4'  x  4'  x  8')  is  very  even, 
having  a  plus  or  minus  2°  F.  vari- 
ations. 

The  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  Com- 
mittee felt  that  plans  for  another 
electrically  heated  oven  of  this  type, 
but  with  a  larger  capacity,  should 
be  made  available  to  the  industry  at 
the  same  time  plans  were  distributed 
for  the  gas  heated  oven  and  the 
small  electric  oven. 


Early  in  the  spring  of  1955,  a 
large  electric  oven  with  a  capacity 
of  2400  pounds  was  constructed 
using  the  basic  design  of  the  smaller 
experimental  units.  An  electric  oven 
of  this  capacity  would  give  the 
farmer  a  choice  between  the  use  of 
gas  or  electricity  as  a  source  of  heat 
since  plans  were  already  available 
for  a  gas  heated  oven  of  the  same 
capacity. 

Before  plans  for  the  large  electric 
oven  could  be  distributed,  it  was 
necessary  to  check  its  operation  and 
temperature  distribution.  The  first 
few  runs  showed  that  the  temper- 
ature variations  were  greater  in  the 
larger  oven  than  in  the  smaller  ex- 
perimental units.  This  meant  that 
changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
baffling  and  air  deflector  system 
until  an  even  distribution  of  heat 
was  obtained  throughout  the  box. 
Operational  and  temperature  checks 
were  made  over  a  two  week  period 
before  plans  were  drawn  up  and 
made  available  to  the  industry. 

Plans  for  the  three  units  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  industry  in  the  early 
spring  of  1955.  The  small  electrical- 
ly heated  unit  was  designated  Unit 
I,  the  large  electric  unit  as  Unit  II, 
and  the  gas  heated  unit  as  Unit  III. 

Individuals  interested  in  the  con- 
trol program  began  constructing 
their  units  immediately  after  the 
plans  were  available.  By  planting 
time,  37  boxes  of  the  Unit  II  type 
were  ready  for  use.  Some  farmers 
built  their  own  boxes,  while  others 
bought  their  boxes  from  the  Lewis 
Doherty  Silentaire  Company  of  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  Louisiana.  Thirteen  have 
already  been  ordered  in  1956.  The 
total  cost  of  the  box  (with  racks)  is 
$1408.00. 

In  order  to  check  on  the  perform- 
ance and  temperature  distribution 
of  the  new  ovens  built  in  1955,  the 
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TABLE  I. 
Amount  of  stunting  disease  present  in  field-run  plant  cane  compared  with  cane  treated 

in  electric  hot-air  ovens. 


Variety 

Heat-Treated  Material 
No.  Shoofrs         %  Showing 

Examined         Dis.  Symptoms 

Field- 

Run  Material 

No.   Fields 
Checked 

No.  Shoots 
Examined 

% 
Die 

Showing 
i.   Symptoms 

Peijcent 
Control 

3 

C.P.  36-13 

70 

1.4 

46 

93.5 

98.6 

23 

C.P.  36-105 

370 

1.0 

368 

99.7 

99.9 

7 

C.P.  43-47 

110 

0.0 

110 

96.4 

100,0 

22 

C.P.  44-101 

785 

11.9 

542 

79.3 

85.0* 

6 

C.P.  44-155 

15 

0.0 

&5 

58.8 

100.0 

7 

C.P.  47-193 

50 

2.0 

100 

20.0 

90.0** 

14 

C.P.  48-103 

130 

0.0 

25 

40.5 

100.0 

ZL 

N.Co.  310 

180 

0.0 

318 

43.1 

100.0 

*  This  low  percent  control  due  mostly  to  use  of  wrong  oven  temperature  and  over- 
loading; oven.  (Of  the  22  fields  checkedj  15  were  free  of  the  disease,  2  with  only  a 
trace,  1  with  10%  and  the  remainder  (4)  with  40%  or  more  of  the  cane  diseased). 

**  One  shoot  was  found  diseased  out  of  50  examined  in  the  treated  plots,  however, 
because  the  field-run  cane  was  only  20%  diseased,  this  made  the  per  cent  control 
appear  low  in  this  case. 


Stunting  Disease  Committee  recom- 
mended that  all  ovens  be  checked 
with  a  potentiometer  and  thermo- 
couples. The  committee  also  felt  that 
the  job  of  checking  approximately 
forty  ovens  would  be  a  difficult  task 
for  the  limited  personnel  available 
to  do  the  job.  Therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  prevail  on  the  County 
Agents  from  the  sugarcane  growing 
parishes  for  their  assistance.  Through 
the  close  cooperation  of  all  parties 
concerned,  the  job  was  completed  in 
approximately  one  month. 

Stand  counts  and  observations 
made  in  the  fall  and  spring  follow- 
ing the  industry-wide  control  pro- 
gram showed  that  the  treatment  did 
not  materially  reduce  the  stand  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  where  the  cane 
was  left  in  the  oven  overnight  with- 
out opening  the  door  or  when  it  was 
impossible  to  plant  the  cane  immedi- 
ately following  treatment.  Since 
there  was  no  apparent  injury  to  the 
stand  due  to  the  treatment,  the  logi- 
cal step  to  be  taken  was  to  determine 
how  effective  the  treatment  was  in 
eliminating  the  disease  from  the 
stalk.  This  presented  a  problem  at 
that  time  of  the  year  due  to  the  fact 


that  only  young  plants  were  avail- 
able for  examination.  Work  report- 
ed by  Hughes  and  Steindi *  indi- 
cated that  the  disease  causes  a  pink 
discoloration  in  the  young  primary 
shoot  while  the  growing  point  is  still 
under  the  ground.  Since  the  possi- 
bility existed  that  this  technique 
could  be  used  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  disease,  an 
investigation  was  begun  as  soon  as 
the  growing  point  of  the  primary 
shoot  became  distinguishable.  This 
investigation  was  continued  over  a 
five  week  period.  Every  farm  where 
cane  had  been  treated  the  previous 
year  was  visited  and  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  both  the  heat  treated 
and  field-run  cane  was  made  in 
order  to  determine  how  effective  the 
treatment  was  in  eliminating  the 
virus  from  the  stalk  and  also  to  de- 
termine the  disease  situation  in  the 
farmer's  cane. 

Table  I  gives  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey to  determine  how  effective  the 
hot-air  treatment  is  in  controlling 
the  ratoon  stunting  disease  in  Lou- 
isiana when  cane  is  treated  by  indi- 
viduals using  an  electrically  heated- 
(Continued  on  page  306) 
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SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTANT  SUGARCANE   VARIETAL  INFORMATJj 

Sugar  Crops  Section,  Field   Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Ser'i 


Variety 


Stalk 
dia- 
meter 
(inches) 
C.P. 
44/101= 
100 

No. 

of 

tests 

RESULTS  ON  LIGHT  SOILS  1951  -  1955,  INCLUSIVE 


Ave.   yield  of  cane 
per    acre    1/ 


Net         Standard 
tons  tons    2/ 


Average  yields  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of   C.P.    44/101 


Net  tons 
of  cane 
per  cane 


Sugar 
per  ton 
of  cane 


Sugar    per    acre 


Plant 
cane 


First 
Stubble 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Second 
stubble 


All 
tests 


(10) 


C.P. 

Co. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

C.P. 

N.Co. 

C.P. 

C.P. 


44/101 

290 

29/116 
34/120 
36/13 
36/105 
43/47 
44/154 
44/155 
47/193 
48/103 
310 
48/117° 
50/40* 


(0.91) 

174 

27.88 

30.43 

27.88 

180.407/ 

4951 

5288 

4839 

115 

91 

25.56 

25.18 

91 

84 

88 

75 

66 

119 

104 

28.05 

28^.43 

98 

80 

87 

81 

69 

87 

65 

23.24 

27.46 

77 

100 

83 

79 

69 

107 

125 

23.75 

27.25 

84 

103 

99 

84 

73 

94 

166 

23.62 

26.18 

86 

96 

90 

82 

75 

91 

144 

23.44 

27.29 

81 

103 

88 

82 

81 

90 

114 

29.86 

29.93 

104 

86 

86 

94 

90 

111 

173 

23.21 

26.67 

83 

104 

93 

83 

85 

92 

115 

26.89 

31.79 

94 

103 

93 

101 

98 

103 

93 

24.93 

32.69 

90 

120 

109 

108 

106 

108 

91 

30.63 

34.92 

107 

100 

115 

102 

103 

100 

40 

32.39 

32.44 

113 

88 

102 

98 

98 

103 

14 

31.64 

36.87 

94 

102 

106 

78 

85 

77 
79 
77 
87 
83 
83 
90 
88 
97 
108 
107 
100 


" 

RED  R I 

C.P. 

44/101 

12 

15.99 

16.67 

15.99 

171.47 

2571 

3272 

2305 

2742 

C.P. 

36/105 

12 

17.50 

16.73 

109 

88 

104 

89 

99 

97 

C.P. 

44/155 

12 

13.79 

14.53 

90 

102 

98 

70 

107 

92 

C.P. 

47/193 

3 

22.78 

27.77 

128 

111 

123 

155 

_ 

— 

C.P. 

48/103 

6 

18.90 

24.36 

128 

118 

142 

145 

152 

146 

N.  Co. 

310 

4 

24.78 

26.77 

150 

98 

136 

160 

— 

- 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER-RAYOU    LAFOURCHE    AREA    (Alma,    Cinclare,    Reserve,   Glenwood,    Ron    Secour, 


C.P. 

44/101 

82 

29.97 

31.31 

29.97 

174.90 

5440 

5110 

5144 

5241 

C.P. 

29/116 

37 

29.85 

26.40 

101 

78 

85 

78 

68 

78 

C.P. 

34/120 

40 

24.86 

27.46 

83 

100 

87 

84 

75 

83 

C.P. 

36/13 

48 

25.43 

28.46 

85 

108 

107 

82 

84 

92 

C.P. 

36/105 

82 

26.37 

29.17 

88 

99 

93 

84 

83 

87 

C.P. 

43/47 

76 

24.69 

28.49 

83 

105 

91 

86 

84 

88 

C.P. 

44/154 

37 

31. '29 

30.30 

106 

85 

82 

97 

92 

90 

C.P. 

44/155 

82 

24.98 

28.43 

84 

105 

95 

85 

85 

88 

C.P. 

47/193 

61 

27.98 

32.56 

95 

102 

93 

100 

101 

98 

C.P. 

48/103 

44 

27.20 

34.96 

90 

120 

106 

108 

113 

108 

N.  Co. 

310 

44 

32.17 

35.37 

106 

99 

113 

93 

105 

105 

C.P. 

48/117° 

17 

33.76 

33.29 

111 

87 

99 

94 

90 

96 

C.P. 

50/40° 

3 

34.43 

36.21 

108 

98 

106 

— 

~ 

- 

RAYOU  TECHE-LAFAYETTE  AREA  (Caffery,  Oaklawn,  Albania,    Rilleaud,    Youngsville, 


C.P. 

44/101 

80 

27.65 

31.69 

27.65 

188.30 

4781 

5551 

5206 

5189 

Co. 

290 

68 

25.18 

22.86 

91 

85 

93 

76 

61 

77 

C.P. 

29/116 

66 

27.01 

24.74 

97 

82 

89 

81 

70 

80 

C.P. 

36/13 

7L 

22.38 

26.05 

82 

103 

100 

85 

64 

84 

C.P. 

36/105 

72 

21.53 

24.36 

79 

96 

83 

78 

61 

75 

C.P. 

43/47 

68 

22.02 

26.10 

79 

101 

84 

79 

79 

81 

C.P. 

44/154 

76 

29.06 

29.57 

104 

87 

87 

93 

90 

90 

C.P. 

44/155 

79 

22.87 

26.68 

81 

104 

89 

84 

81 

85 

C.P. 

47/193 

49 

25.91 

31.07 

92 

103 

92 

101 

96 

95 

C.P. 

48/103 

38 

22.47 

31.38 

84 

120 

106 

103 

86 

101 

N.Co. 

310 

38 

29.19 

35.25 

107 

103 

115 

108 

103 

110 

C.P. 

48/117° 

17 

28.86 

31.60 

113 

93 

107 

103 

105 

105 

C.P. 

50/40° 

3 

31.37 

37.53 

98 

102 

100 

1  For  comparisons  between  net  tons  and  standard  tons  for  any  given  variety.    In  order  to  make  con| 

2  Standard  tons  calculated  according  to  the  Pair  Price  Determination  for  the  1955-56  crop.    (Sugar   I 
8  Factor  for  determining  theoretical  sugar  yield  based  on  the  Winter-Carp  Geerligs  formula,  makirl 

*  Rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose  in  mill  cane  after  cutting.     The  higher  the  number  the  greater  the  rl 

6  1  =  very  sui>erior;  2=  superior;  .'5=  average;  4=  inferior;  5  =  very  inferior. 

■  Rating  by  Entomology  Research  Branch,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and   Entomology   Dept.  of  the  p 
vised  with  accumulation  of  more  data  or  with  change  in  tolerance  to  injury. 

7  Value  based  on   results  obtained  with  fresh,   trash-free  cane  and  with  milling  conditions  comparatk 

relative  varietal  values  shown  in  this  column  are  considered   representative. 

8  Generally  mosaic-free;  occasionally  a  trace  or  low  per  cent 

•  l'nreleased   varieties. 
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ASED  ON  TESTS  CONDUCTED  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  RECENT  YEARS 

!  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
1956 


RESULTS    ON   HEAVY   SOILS 
1951  -  1955,  INCLUSIVE 


Lverage  Yields  of  sugar  per  Acre 

expressed    as    a   percentage 

of  C.P.  44/101 


lant 
ane 


First 
stubble 


12) 
A  S 


(13) 


Second  I  All 
stubble  I  tests 
(15) 


M  ina- 
bility 
factor 


Inversion 
rating  4/ 


DISEASE 
SUSCEPTIBILITY 


Mosaic 


Red 
Rot 


Erect- 


Susceptibility 

to 
borer    damage 

6/ 


(14) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


4852 

4915 

4538 

1.00 

_ 

_ 

1.04 

81 

71 

80 

1.02 

74 

64 

73 

.96 

_ 

— 

_ 

1.02 

78 

71 

80 

.96 

— 

_ 

_ 

.98 

95 

82 

89 

.98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.00 

105 

_ 

_. 

.98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.02 

109 

101 

114 

1.00 

89 

_ 

_ 

1.02 

- 

- 

- 

.98 

1.00 

1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
1.0 
2.1 
1.6 
2.5 
0.5 
4.7 
2.7 
1.8 
1.2 
2.2 


Mod.  Resist.  8/ 

Suscept. 

Resist. 

Resist.  8/ 

Resist. 

Resist.  8/ 

Resist. 

Resist. 

Resist. 

Resist. 

Resist. 

Suscept. 

Mod.  Resist.  8/ 

Resist. 


Mod.   Resist. 

V.   Suscept. 
Mod.   Resist. 
Suscept. 
Resist. 

Mod.  Resist. 
Resist. 
Mod.  Resist. 
Mod.  Resist. 
Mod.  Resist. 
Mod.  Resist. 
Mod.  Suscept. 
Mod.  Resist. 
Mod.  Resist. 


3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.33 
2.00 
1.83 
3.50 
3.50 
2.66 
2.00 
4.00 
1.75 
2.50 


Suscept. 

Mod.   Suscept. 

Average 

Resistant 

Suscept. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Suscept. 

Average 

Suscept. 

Suscept. 

Mod.   Resist. 

Mod.  Resist. 


E  A    (SHIRLEY) 


wood,   Elm   Hall) 


4794 

4915 

4764 

80 
76 

71 
71 

76 
75 

75 

71 

78 

91 

82 

8~5 

105 

_ 

_ 

108 

101 

111 

5383 

_ 

4714 

66 
91 

- 

69 
89 

82 

- 

84 

121 

- 

103 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 



120 

- 

130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

" 

:ween  different  varieties  see  columns  5  and  10. 

34.  No.  2.    October  15,  1955). 

for  variety  differences  in  milling  extraction, 
oration. 

gricultural  Experimental  Station  based  on  infestation  and  tolerance  to  infestation.     Rating  may  be  re- 

e  of  the  most  efficient  Louisiana  factories.    A  lower  average  commercial  recovery  may  be  expected  but 
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OCCURRENCE 

(Continued  from  page  303) 
thermostatically    controlled    hot  -  air 
oven. 

These  data  show  very  clearly  that 
the  ratoon  stunting  disease  is  rather 
wide-spread  in  all  old  commercial 
varieties  being  grown  in  Louisiana 
and  also  to  a^  less  extent  in  the  re- 
cently released  varieties,  and  that 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  to  a 
very  high  degree  by  use  of  a  hot-air 
treatment. 

This  survey  also  served  to  con- 
vince a  number  of  individuals  that 
cane  shoots  affected  with  the  ratoon 
stunting  disease  exhibit  a  pink  dis- 


coloration in  young  immature  nodes 
below  the  growing  point  and  also 
that  the  same  discoloration  may  be 
found  in  the  nodal  region  of  the 
first  and  second  elongated  nodes. 
These  symptoms  were  found  to  be  ; 
very  reliable  and  in  certain  respects 
more  dependable  than  the  reddish- 
orange  fibro-vascular  bundles  found 
in  mature  stalks  because  other  dis- 
eases or  certain  injuries  may  cause 
the  bundles  to  become  discolored. 

Literature  Cited 

1  Hughes,  C.  G.  and  D.  R.  L.  Steindl. 
1955.  Ratoon  stunting  disease  of  sugar- 
cane. Bureau  of  Sugar  Expt.  Sta.  Tech. 
Comm.    2:  pps.  54. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  299) 
the  1956  acreage  reduction.    In  this 
case    it    is    recommended    that    the 
farm  be  restored  to  its  1955  level. 

5.  Under  the  1956  determination 
base  acreage  history  may  be  trans- 
ferred when  land  is  acquired  by 
Federal  or  State  agency  having  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  this  wording  be  ex- 
panded to  include  Federal,  State  or 
Municipal  agency. 

6.  Amend  that  portion  of  the 
1956  determination  which  pertains 
to  the  division  of  farms  by : 

a.  Rewording  the  present  first 
paragraph  to  clearly  indicate  that 
the  regulation  pertains  to  the  divi- 
sion of  sugar  cane  farms  into  one 
or  more  sugar  cane  farms  only. 

b.  Change  the  base  period  used 
to  determine  a  division  from  the 
present  5  years  to  the  3  years,  1954- 
1956. 

c.  Provide  for  alternative  meth- 
ods of  distributing  proportionate 
shares  within  two  years  of  a  sub- 
division by  the  County  Committee 
with  the  consent  of  the  producers 
involved  on  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing bases : 

1.  Acreage  of  sugar  cane  for 
each  subdivision  over  the  3  year 
period. 

2.  The  1957  measured  acreage 
within  the  proportionate  share  at 
the  time  of  subdivision. 


3.  The  division  of  crop  land 
suitable  for  the  production  of 
sugar  cane  in  each  subdivision. 

d.  Provide  further  that  the  sale 
or  lease  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  for 
non-farm  use  shall  not  necessitate  a 
division  of  proportionate  shares, 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  the 
remaining  proportionate-  share  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  75$  of  the  re- 
maining crop  land  suitable  for  pro- 
duction of  sugar  cane. 

e.  Set  up  the  necessary  provi- 
sions whereby  a  portion  of  a  farm 
may  be  leased,  rented  or  otherwise 
operated  by  someone  other  than  the 
operator  of  the  farm  under  an 
agreement  covering  a  period  not  in 
excess  of  one  year  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  other  than  sugar  cane 
without  necessitating  the  division 
of  proportionate  shares. 

S.  C.  Munson  In  Washington 

In  line  with  its  continuing  efforts 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Sugar  Industry,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  sent  Mr.  S. 
C.  Munson  to  Washington  to  talk 
with  Government  officials  about  the 
need  of  our  industry  for  more  re- 
search work  on  sugarcane. 

Mr.  Munson  is  the  Chairman  of 
the  League's  very  active  Contact 
Committee. 

Godchaux  Changes  Name 

We    have    received    the    following 
(Continued  on  page  308) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  OPERATION 

OF  ELECTRICAL  HEAT  TREATING  UNIT  NO.  11  AND  ON 

PLANTING,  CULTIVATING,  AND  HARVESTING 

HEAT  TREATED  SEED 

by  The  Committee  on  The 

I.    Operation  of  heating  unit. 

1.  Set  ingoing  air  temperature 
(thermometer  temperature  )  between 
57°-58°C.  during  treating  period. 

2.  Do  not  overload  the  boxes. 
This  is  important.  One  ton  is  top 
limit. 

3.  Be  certain  that  cane  does  not 
fall  through  supports  or  racks  which 
will  cause  a  blocking  of  air  circula- 
tion. 

4.  Cane  to  be  treated  should  be 
free  of  leaves. 

5.  Cane  to  be  treated  should  be 
hand  cut. 

6.  Cane  should  be  cut  immediate- 
ly before  the  treatment. 

7.  Cane  should  be  placed  at  least 
one  foot  from  rear  of  box  to  permit 
good  air  passage. 

8.  Open  treating  chamber  door 
immediately  after  treatment  is  com- 
pleted to  permit  cane  to  cool.  It  is 
preferable  to  remove  rack  of  cane 
from  box  immediately  after  treat- 
ment. 

9.  Check  deflectors  in  rear  of  box 
to  see  that  they  are  right. 

10.  Clean  box  after  each  variety 
is  treated. 

11.  Check  heating  cones  and  me- 
chanical operation  before  each  treat- 
ment. 

12.  Keep  area  around  box  clean 
of  cane.  This  will  prevent  an  un- 
treated  stalk  being  mixed  with 
treated  material. 

13.  Be  sure  that  temperature  is 
maintained  as  recommended. 

14.  Treat  cane  as  soon  as  possible 
after  August  1  and  not  later  than 
October  1. 

15.  Do  not  treat  Mosaic  cane. 


II.    Planting,    Cultivation   and    Har- 
vesting of  Treated  Cane. 
1.    Wagons  to  be  used  to  haul  cane 
from  the  heating  unit  to  the  field 


Control  of  Stunting  Disease 

should  be  cleaned  of  all  cane  or 
pieces  of  cane  before  loading  treated 
cane.  If  possible  use  different  wag- 
ons to  haul  treated  cane  from  those 
used  to  haul  field  run  cane. 

2.  Plant  in  land  free  of  volunteer 
cane. 

3.  If  possible  plant  treated  seed 
in  land  that  has  been  out  of  cane  for 
2  years. 

4.  Use  regular  field  planting 
rates. 

5.  Plant  as  soon  after  treatment 
as  possible. 

6.  Do  not  "whack"  cane  in  row. 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  cane  be 
watered  in  the  row  before  covering. 

8.  Cover  with  only  3  inches  of 
soil. 

9.  Rolling  or  packing  is  suggest- 
ed. 

10.  Cover  again  after  cane  comes 
up. 

11.  Do  not  plant  a  cover  crop 
over  treated  cane. 

12.  It  is  suggested  that  treated 
cane  not  be  shaved.  If  shaving  is 
done, 

(a)  Use  the  shaver  in  the  treated 
seed  first,  before  shaving 
field  run  cane,  or 

(b)  Treat  the  shaver  blade  with 
steam  or  by  flaming,  or 

(c)  Run  the  shaver  through  one 
row  of  land  that  does  not 
have  cane  planted,  or  stubble 
pieces,  or  volunteer  cane  on 
it. 

13.  Cultivation  implements  should 
be  scoured  by  running  the  imple- 
ment through  one  row  which  does 
not  have  cane  planted,  stubble  pieces, 
or  volunteer  cane  on  it. 

14.  Use  chemicals  as  method  of 
weed  control  rather  than  hoeing  to 
reduce  possible  recontamination. 

15.  Either    cut    the    treated    seed 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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first  before  field  run  seed  or  allow 
the  harvester  to  lay-up  2  weeks  after 
cutting  field  run  seed  before  going 
into  treated  seed. 

16.  If  cane  knives  are  used  to  cut 
treated  seed,  use  new  knives,  or  dis- 
infect the  knives  in  boiling  water 
or  by  flaming. 

17.  Once*the  treating  program  is 
under  way  it  is  suggested  that  stub- 
ble of  treated  seed  be  used  as  the 
new  source  of  seed  to  be  treated. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  306) 
notice  from  Mr.   Leon  Godchaux   II 
relative   to   a   transfer   of  the   God- 
chaux properties.    The  notice  is 
dated  July  1,  1956. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc., 
held  on  June  25,  1956,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Corporation  voted  to: 

1)  Authorize  the  sale  to  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Company  of 
the  sugar  refining,  milling,  and  al- 
lied operations  located  at  Reserve, 
La.  and 

2)  Subject  to  consummation  of 
the  sale  referred  to  above,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Corporation  to  Gulf 
States  Land  &  Industries,  Inc. 

The  sale  was  consummated  on 
Wednesday,  June  29,  1956  and  this 
is  to  advise  that  the  name  of  God- 
chaux Sugars,  Inc.  is  now  changed 
to  Gulf  States  Land  &  Industries, 
Inc.,  with  main  offices  located  at 
1105  Carondelet  Building,  New  Or- 
leans 12,  La.  Our  telephone  number 
in  New  Orleans  is  EXpress  3434. 

The  Officers  of  the  Corporation, 
duly  elected  at  a  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  held  on  June  25,  1956  are: 

William  Zeckendorf,  Chairman  of 
the  Board ;  Leon  Godchaux  II,  Presi- 
dent; Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President;  Richard  McCarthy,  Jr., 
Vice  President;  William  Zeckendorf, 
Jr.,  Vice  President;  Harry  V.  Lett, 
Secretary;  E.  N.  Martin,  Sr.,  Comp- 
troller. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  Nicholas  M.  Salgo,  Chair- 
man, Leon  Godchaux  II,   George  E. 


Scanlon,  and  William  Zeckendorf, 
Jr. 

The  Gulf  States  Land  &  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  will  continue  to  handle 
all  remaining  company  operations 
which  include  agricultural  activities 
on  all  company  property  as  at  pres- 
ent, sale  of  all  by-products,  oper- 
ation of  the  Raceland  mill  for  pro- 
duction of  Turbinado  Sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  by-products,  and  mineral 
development  on  all  of  the  Com- 
pany's 33,000  acres,  in  addition, 
new  and  important  development 
programs  for  both  industrial  and 
residential  real  estate  are  being 
undertaken  on  Company  properties, 
particularly  in  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Parish. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  our  many  customers, 
associates,  and  friends  for  their 
wholehearted  cooperation  during 
the  past  years,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come. 

National  Announces  Purchase 

On  June  28th  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company  made  the  follow- 
ing press  release  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Godchaux  Reserve  re- 
finery. 

"The  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  announced  today  that  it 
has  purchased  the  refinery  of  God- 
chaux Sugars,  Inc.  at  Reserve,  Lou- 
isiana, together  with  the  business, 
trade-mark  and  good  will  of  the 
Godchaux  brand. 

The  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  paid  $6,000,000.  in  cash 
at  the  closing  for  the  fixed  assets 
of  Godchaux's  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness. It  also  is  paying  cash  for  cer- 
tain current  assets  such  as  accounts 
receivable,  inventories,  and  manu- 
facturing supplies.  To  help  finance 
the  purchase,  National  has  arranged 
a  $5,000,000.  seven  year  bank  loan. 

In  his  statement  announcing  the 
purchase,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Jr., 
President  of  The  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company  said  "The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Godchaux  refinery 
will  enable  us  to  serve  many  users 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JUNE  25,  1956 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today                      Ago  Ago 

QUOTA   RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   YORK 6.02                    6.00  6.00 

QUOTA   RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 5.98                    5.94  5.97 

WORLD    SPOT    RAWS     (In    Cuba) 3.34                     3.34  3.38 

SUGAR   FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Sept.  Nov. 

Today         5.54  5.57 

1    Month   Ago 5.56  5.59 

1    Year  Ago 5.59  5.61 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1956  Same  Date  1955 

American 188,847    tons  196,336  tons 

Godchaux 117,666    tons  97,064  tons 

Colonial 102,420    tons  85,782  tons 

Henderson -       62,692    tons  48,082  tons 

Southdown 29,945    tons  7,740  tons 

South  Coast 35,534   tons  21,902  tons 

Supreme 59,635    tons  47,326  tons 

Totals 596,739    tons  504,232    tons 


we  have  not  been  able  to  serve  be- 
fore and  will  give  the  company 
greater  flexibility  in  its  operations. 
In  our  operation  of  the  Reserve  Re- 
finery, we  will  try  to  provide  the 
same  efficient  service  and  conveni- 
ence to  the  housewife  and  industrial 
user  that  has  been  our  goal  in  our 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  refin- 
eries." 

The  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company  operates  two  refineries, 
one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  of  the  most  modern 
warehouses  and  packaging  plants  in 
the  industry  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
distributes  pacakaged  sugars  to  the 
grocery  trade  under  three  brand 
names,  Jack  Frost,  Quaker  and 
Arbuckle's,  and  a  variety  of  bulk 
and  liquid  sugars  to  confectioners, 
soft  drink  bottlers,  food  processors, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  paper 
makers,   and  other   industrial   users. 

Godchaux  packaged,  bulk  and 
liquid  sugars  are  primarily  mar- 
keted in  the  South  under  the  God- 
chaux trade-mark.  The  Godchaux 
brand,  which  has  held  an  important 
place  in  the  sugar  industry  for  al- 


most a  century,  will  be  maintained. 

Founded  in  1900,  The  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  is  the 
second  largest  refiner  of  cane  sugar 
in  the  nation.  Since  1951,  the  Com- 
pany has  reported  expenditures  for 
modernization  and  improvements 
totalling  $9,400,00.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore The  New  York  Society  of  Se- 
curity Analysts  on  May  24  of  this 
year,  Horace  Havemeyer,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  stated  that 
National's  two  refineries  could  in- 
crease production  by  60%  without 
further  increases  in  plant  or  equip- 
ment." 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  note 
that  Mr.  Sedwick  Howard,  of  the 
National  staff,  has  been  named  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Reserve  Divi- 
sion, with  Mr.  Alvin  J.  Sievert, 
General  Sales  Manager,  and  Mr. 
Duane  Williams,  Refinery  Superin- 
tendent. 

Lamborn  &  Co.,  Inc.  will  continue 
their  connection  with  the  Godchaux 
brand  as  general  brokers  represent- 
ing the  Reserve  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Co. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Alfred  Lippman,  Jr.  Available 

The  change  in  the  Godchaux  set- 
up has  resulted  in  the  termination 
of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Lippman,  Jr.  as  plant  manager  of 
the  Reserve  Refinery. 

He  is  a  Tulane  graduate,  having 
finished  first  in  his  class  in  1929 
with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engi- 
neering in  Chemical  Engineering. 

Before  coming  to  Godchaux  in 
1953,  he  was  with  The  Chemical 
Rubber  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  for 
three  years;  the  Bay  Chemical  Co., 
of  Weeks  Island,  La.,  for  nineteen 
years  and  the  Commonwealth  En- 
gineering Co.  of  Ohio,  at  Dalton, 
Ohio  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Lippman's  address  is  P.  0. 
Box  386,  Reserve,  La.,  and  his  tele- 
phone is  Keystone  6-3775. 

"The  Scientific  Nibble" 

Sugar  Information  Inc.'s  latest 
national  advertising  campaign  will 
be  pointed  up  with  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  July  23  issue  of 
Life  Magazine. 

Accenting  the  key  phrase,  "Scien- 
tific Nibble,"  the  advertisement  tells 
how  sugar  actually  can  help  the 
dieter  to  curb  his  oversize  appetite. 
The  "Scientific  Nibble"  is  described 
as  a  between-meal  snack  which  is 
designed  to  renew  the  dieter's 
energy  and  to  help  -him  to  avoid 
overeating  at  the  next  mealtime. 

Illustrating  the  message  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  tall  glass  of  ice  tea  into 
which  a  spoonful  of  sugar  is  being 
poured. 

Also  featured  is  a  box  in  which  is 
noted  the  fact  that  a  teaspoon  of 
sugar  contains  only  18  calories, 
which  are  used  up  in  seven  and  a 
half  minutes  of  normal  activity. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, is  the  agency  for  Sugar  In- 
formation, Inc. 

The  Right  To  Work 

Well  gee  whiz !  We  admit  we  asked 
for  it,  but  not  this  much. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  301) 
cents    per    hour    higher    than    those 
which   were  applicable  to  the   1955- 


56  period.  The  provision  in  prior 
determinations  requiring  producers 
to  furnish  workers  the  customary 
housing  and  similar  perquisites  has 
been  eliminated.  Other  provisions 
of  the  prior  determination  remain 
unchanged. 

When  workers  are  employed  on  a 
piecework  basis  the  average  earn- 
ings of  individual  workers  during 
each  pay  period  must  be  not  less 
than  the  applicable  hourly  rates. 
Most  of  the  unskilled  field  work  is 
performed  on  a  task  or  piecework 
basis. 

The  perquisite  provision  has  been 
in  effect  for  many  years  during 
which  working  and  living  conditions 
and  worker  requirements  have  un- 
dergone great  change.  The  Depart- 
ment believes  that  the  elimination 
of  this  provision  will  have  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  furnishing  of  cur- 
rently important  perquisites  and 
will  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
making  adjustments  to  meet  future 
conditions. 

He  *  * 

A  hearing  in  connection  with  new 
definitions  provided  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  545,  84th  Congress,  will  be 
held  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Room  218,  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  30,  1956,  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 
EDT,  and  anyone  interested  is  in- 
vited to  attend. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to 
provide  a  basis  for  determining 
whether  specific  processes  to  which 
sugars  are  subjected  are  sufficient 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
term  "to  be  further  refined  or  im- 
proved in  quality"  as  used  in  para- 
graph 101  (n)  of  the  Act,  and 
whether  sugars  of  specific  qualities 
are  "raw  sugar"  or  "direct  -  con- 
sumption sugar"  as  these  terms  are 
used  in  other  paragraphs  of  the 
Act. 

o 
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light  and  heavy  soils,  but  somewhat 
like  C.  P.  44-155  it  will  lodge  badly 
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some  years  in  light  soils.  Check  N. 
Co.  310  on  the  farm  in  small  quanti- 
ties before  making  wide  scale  plant- 
ing. 

C.  P.  48-103,  one  of  the  two  canes 
released  last  year,  is  a  high  sucrose, 
early  maturing  cane.  Try  it.  Don't 
let  its  looks  discourage  its  planting. 
It  produces  more  sugar  per  acre 
than  any  other  cane  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  grinding. 

C.  P.  47-193,  the  other  cane  re- 
leased last  year,  should  be  tried.  It 
was  released  with  the  thought  that 
it  could  be  used  on  some  of  the 
heavy  soils.  Sucrose  was  fairly 
early  in  the  variety  last  year.  Many 
have  indicated  plans  for  expanding 
the  variety. 


mme  sua,  he. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  £?: 
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Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL    BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O    Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &   HARDWARE 
CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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S.  B.  PENICK  S  COMPANY 


SO  Church  Street.  New  York  8.  NY. 
Telephone  COrtlandt  7-1970 


73S  West  Division  Street.  Chicago  10.  III. 
Telephone  MOhawk  4-5651 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 


Acreage  Increase  Urged 

The  Government  acreage  allot- 
ment hearing  for  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida was  held,  as  per  schedule,  in  New 
Orleans  on  July  19th  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  recommend- 
ed an  increase  in  acreage  for  the 
1957  cane  crop.  The  League  asked 
that  the  13%  cut  we  took  this  year 
be  restored  for  1957.  That  would 
put  us  back  to  the  1955  acreage  level. 

The  League  recommendation  was 
endorsed  by  the  Florida  representa- 
tives attending  the  meeting  and  also 
by  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  rep- 
resentatives. 

W.  S.  Chadwick,  Chairman  of  the 
Proportionate  Shares  Committee 
acted  as  spokesman  for  Louisiana 
and  his  testimony  is  printed  in  this 
issue  beginning  on  page  318. 

W.  M.  Alewine  and  0.  S.  Horn- 
stead  conducted  the  hearing  for  the 
Government  in  their  usual  efficient 
manner  and  word  has  been  received 
from  Washington  that  Mr.  Myers 
hopes  to  be  able  to  issue  the  1957 
acreage  ruling  by  August  1st. 

League  President  Honored 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
who  spent  the  better  part  of  three 
weeks  in  Puerto  Rico  recently  as  a 
management  representative  on  a 
Government  committee  studying  the 
Puerto  Rican  minimum  wage  situ- 
ation, arrived  home  just  in  time  to 
be  the  honored  guest  at  a  soil  con- 
servation luncheon  held  in  Donald- 
sonville  on  July  24th. 


Mr.  Graugnard  was  named  the 
year's  outstanding  conservation 
farmer  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told 
the  folks  at  the  luncheon  that  the 
three  most  effective  aids  to  good 
farming  were  (1)  recommendations 
and  assistance  of  the  soil  conserva- 
tion service,  (2)  the  availability  of 
agricultural  extension  service  infor- 
mation and  the  energy  and  zeal  of 
its  representatives,  and  (3)  the 
bringing  to  the  farm  of  teachings 
resulting  from  research  of  agricul- 
tural experiments  stations  and  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

We  go  along  1007o  with  Mr. 
Graugnard's  statement. 

Mr.  Voorhies  Travels 

We  received  a  telephone  message 
a  few  days  ago  that  pleased  us  very 
much.  It  was  from  Marcel  J.  Voor- 
hies, Vice  President  Emeritus,  and 
former  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  who 
was  leaving  for  New  York  with  Mrs. 
Voorhies  to  begin  a  boat  trip  around 
the  world. 

We  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Voorhies  is  well  enough  to  go 
journeying  to  far  off  places  and  are 
sure  that  our  "bon  voyage"  to  him 
and  Mrs.  Voorhies  is  echoed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district.  This 
couldn't  happen  to  two  nicer  people. 

Not  Rock  'N  Roll,  We  Hope 

We  copied  the  following  warning 
from  the  July  Shell  Chemical  Agri- 
cultural News  bulletin  "SCAN".    It 
(Continued  on  page  326) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


1956  Sugarcane  Variety  Recommendations 
For  Louisiana 

Prepared  jointly  by  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana. 


The  following  recommendations 
are  based  primarily  on  results  ob- 
tained in  outfield  test  plots  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  and  Federal 
stations  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  At  the  present  time  C.  P. 
44/101  appears  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able variety  for  general  planting  in 
all  areas  and  on  all  soil  types  in  the 
sugarcane  district  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Red  River  area, 
where  yields  of  C.  P.  36/105  have 
been  approximately  equal  to  those  of 
C.  P.  44/101.  While  C.  P.  44/101  is 
recommended  generally  as  the  major 
cane,  other  varieties  have  a  place  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  three  more  recently  released 
varieties,  C.  P.  48/103,  C.  P.  47/193, 
and  N.  Co.  310,  for  example,  have 
shown  superiority  over  both  C.  P. 
36/105  and  C.  P.  44/101  in  some 
tests.  C.  P.  48-103  is  by  far  the 
earliest  maturing  variety  available, 
and  a  sufficient  acreage  should  be 
planted  for  harvest  during  the  early 
part  of  the  harvest  season.  C.  P. 
47/193  is  also  earlier  maturing  than 
C.  P.  44/101  and  may  be  grown  on 
the  heavier  soil  types.  N.  Co.  310 
has  given  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 
equal  to  or  a  little  above  those  of 
C.  P.  44/101  and  is  slightly  superior 
in  cold  tolerance,  but  it  is  relatively 
late  maturing.  It  is  more  likely  to 
lodge  than  C.  P.  44/101  and  is  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic  and  red  rot.    Cane 


to  be  used  for  seed  should  be  in- 
spected for  mosaic  and  rogued  where 
necessary. 

Many  growers  are  still  obtaining 
satisfactory  results  with  C.  P. 
36/105,  and  as  a  rule  it  matures  earl- 
ier than  C.  P.  44/101.  It  is  more  re- 
sistant to  the  borer  than  C.  P.  44/101 
but  does  not  withstand  freeze  injury 
as  well. 

C.  P.  44/155,  C.  P.  43/47  and  C.  P. 
36/13  are  higher  in  sucrose  than 
C.  P.  44/101  and  may  be  grown  on 
the  best  drained  light  soils  as  sec- 
ondary canes  where  recommended 
below.  C.  P.  43/47  is  the  best  variety 
we  have  for  machine  cutting  but  it 
has  not  yielded  well  in  some  areas. 

Recommendations  by  areas  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  upper  St. 
Landry  and  Point  Coupee  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  48/103  for 
early  harvesting.  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
36/105,  C.  P.  36/13  and  N.  Co.  310.1 

b.  Heavier  soil  types :  C.  P.  44/ 
101,  C.  P.  47/193  and  N.  Co.  310.1 

2.  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Iberville,  Ascension,  lower  Point 
Coupee  and  St.  Landry  Parishes : 

a.    Light  soils:    C.  P.  48/103  for 
early  harvesting.   C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
(Continued  on  page  326) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  U.  S.  D.  A.  announced  that 
after  the  close  of  business  July  25th, 
certification  by  the  Department  will 
be  required  before  any  direct-con- 
sumption sugar  from  Cuba  may  en- 
ter the  United  States. 

Such  certification,  which  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  January  1,  1957 
was  required  because  more  than  80% 
of  the  quantity  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  that  may  be  entered  from 
Cuba  in  1956  had  already  arrived. 
The  certification  method  is  a  means 
of  preventing  entries  of  sugar  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Cuban  quota. 


The  International  Sugar  Council 
held  a  special  meeting  in  London 
July  30th.  The  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  stated  in  the  call,  was  to  con- 
sider a  change  in  export  quotas.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  initial  quotas 
originally  established  a  90%  of  "Bas- 
ics" have  not  been  changed,  certain 
principal  areas  of  supply  have  made 
sales  in  excess  of  their  present  quo- 
tas. 

It  is  understood  that  Cuba  asked 
for  an  increase  to  105%  of  "Basics", 
and  for  a  reallocation  of  the  deficits 
of  other  areas  that  cannot  make  their 
quotas.  Although  some  opposition  to 
the  Cuban  proposal  developed  it 
seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
quotas  will  be  increased. 

Sugar  Division  Director,  Laurence 
Myers,  veteran  of  many  Internation- 
al Sugar  Council  meetings  did  not 
go  to  London.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  Mr.  William  N. 


Case,  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Eastern  seaboard  refiners,  liquid 
sugar  and  molasses  producers  flocked 
to  Washington  for  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
hearing  July  30th  on  new  definitions 
to  be  included  in  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  545 
— 84th  Congress.  The  hearing  was 
called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  receive  evidence  which  would 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  spe- 
cific processes  to  which  sugars  are 
subjected  are  sufficient  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  terms  "to  be 
further  refined  or  improved  in  qual- 
ity", "raw  sugar",  and  "direct-  con- 
sumption sugar." 

Wide  difference  of  opinion  by  va- 
rious segments  of  the  refining  in- 
dustry, manufacturers  of  liquid  sug- 
ars and  producers  of  Puerto  Rican 
raws,  caused  a  heated  and  wordy 
battle.  The  fight  was  not  unexpect- 
ed, however,  because  it  has  been 
brewing  for  nearly  two  years.  It 
started  when  Laurence  Myers,  Chief 
of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
appointed  a  task  force  of  members 
of  domestic  producing  and  refining 
groups  with  instructions  to  draft 
new  definitions  for  the  controversial 
terms.  The  new  definitions  were  to 
be  more  in  line  with  modern  trade 
practices  and  requirements. 

The  Task  Force  presented  Major- 
ity and  Minority  reports.  The  issues 
involved  are  so  technical  that  even 
some  of  the  brainiest  technicians 
cannot  agree  on  a  solution.  There- 
fore it  is  understandable  that  offi- 
(Continued  on  page  326) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  S.  CHADWICK  AT  1957 

PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  HEARING,  JULY  19,  1956 


My  name  is  William  S.  Chadwick. 
I  reside  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
I  am  associated  with  Southdown  Sug- 
ars, Inc.,  a  grower  and  processor  of 
sugar  cane  operating  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area. 

I  appear  at  this  informal  public 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  created  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers  and  processors.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  processor  members,  this 
organization  is  composed  of  growers 
who  produce  more  than  95%  of  the 
sugar  cane  grown  in  Louisiana  for 
the  production  of  sugar. 

I  am  Chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  composed  of  thirteen  Louisi- 
ana growers.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  appointed  prior  to 
the  informal  public  hearing  held  on 
June  24,   1953,   with  respect  to  the 

1954  Proportionate   Share   Determi- 
nation and  were  reappointed  in  1954, 

1955  and  again  this  year. 

This  committee  is  composed  of 
both  relatively  large  and  relatively 
small  growers.  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  first  and  most  significant 
problem  for  determination  at  this 
time  relates  to  the  1957  acreage  ob- 
jective, and  what  adjustment  to  1956 
proportionate  shares  are  necessary 
to  obtain  this  objective.  Acreage  in 
sugar  cane  means  revenue  to  the 
producers,  and  the  mainland  pro- 
ducers, with  few  exceptions,  are 
wholly  dependent  on  such  revenue. 
This  is  their  life  blood. 

We  request  the  Department  to  bear 
in  mind  that  as  a  result  of  restrictive 
proportionate  shares,  the  proportion- 
ate share  sugar  cane  acreage  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  has  been 
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reduced  from  approximately  345,000 
acres  in  1953  to  approximately  247,- 
000  acres  in  1956,  or  a  reduction  of 
approximately  30%.  With  no  in- 
crease in  price  and  no  substitute 
cash  crop,  the  mainland  producers 
have  been  able  to  survive  this  crisis 
only  because  of  an  almost  unprece- 
dented series  of  years  with  highly 
favorable  growing  and  harvesting 
weather  conditions  accompanied  by 
a  modest  increase  in  yield  per  acre. 
As  a  result,  production  has  not  de- 
creased in  ratio  to  acreage  reduction. 

Primarily  because  of  the  plight  of 
the  producers  of  the  mainland  area, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  May  of  this  year  enacted  certain 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  which  afford  some  quota  relief 
by  giving  to  the  domestic  areas  a 
share  in  the  increase  in  sugar  con- 
sumption requirements  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act,  and  based  on  the 
present  estimate  of  consumption  re- 
quirements, the  quota  today  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  is  560,000 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  60,000  tons 
over  the  quota  provided  by  the  stat- 
ute prior  to  the  recent  amendments. 
It  appears  entirely  probable  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1956,  the 
estimate  of  consumption  will  be 
again  revised  so  as  to  increase  our 
1956  quota  to  approximately  580,000 
tons.  Additional  increases  will  fol- 
low from  increases  in  consumption 
and  also,  undoubtedly,  from  the  al- 
location of  deficits  from  other  do- 
mestic areas,  now  authorized  under 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  problem 
of  the  processors  of  the  area  with 
respect  to  inventories  of  over  quota 
sugar.  We  also  fully  appreciate  the 
problem  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  staying  within  the  reason- 
able bounds  of  the  Sugar  Act  with 
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respect  to  proportionate  shares  sug- 
ar cane  and  the  quantities  of  sugar 
produced  therefrom. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  impedi- 
ments of  law  and  fact,  the  only 
logical  recommendation  to  adequate- 
ly serve  the  interest  of  the  sugar 
cane  producers  would  be  a  full  res- 
toration of  1953  proportionate  shares 
acreage.  We  realize,  of  course,  this 
would  be  unreasonable,  unrealistic 
and  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

However,  in  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  just  as  unreasonable  and  unreal- 
istic to  refer  to  the  inventories  of 
sugar  in  the  area  and  permit  no  res- 
toration of  acreage,  on  the  theory 
that  the  excess  year-end  inventories 
must  be  eliminated  in  one  or  two 
years  by  the  continuation  of  a  30% 
reduction  in  proportionate  share 
acreage. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  was  primarily 
the  plight  of  the  producers  of  sugar 
cane  in  the  mainland  area  which 
prompted  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  so  as  to  give  some  quota 
relief.  The  members  of  Congress 
were  undoubtedly  impressed  with 
the  hardship  resulting  from  a  30% 
reduction  in  acreage  while  at  the 
same  time  importations  of  foreign 
sugar  were  increasing  each  year. 
They  concluded  relief  was  essential 
to  maintain  the  economy  of  the  sug- 
ar cane  producers  operating  in  the 
area.  Therefore,  it  would  be  doing 
violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
gressional will  if  some  substantial 
part  of  the  30%  acreage  reduction 
were  not  restored  in  1957. 

In  our  deliberations  we  have  been 
fully  cognizant  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  and  the  problem  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agricutlure  there- 
under. Since  many  of  us  are  also 
processors,  we  have  been  necessarily 
ever  mindful  of  the  inventory  prob- 
lem of  the  processors.  In  our  think- 
ing, within  these  restrictive  limits, 
we  have  attempted  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  problem  which 
in  the  long  run  will  prove  to  be  a 
wise  step  in  terms  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 


It  is,  therefore,  our  conclusion  and 
recommendation  that  the  1957  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  be  restored 
to  the  1955  proportionate  share  acre- 
age for  the  area.  Such  restoration 
would  mean  285,000  proportionate 
share  acres  in  the  year  1957.  We 
know  of  no  mainland  processor  who 
will  oppose  this  recommendation  as 
to  the  1957  acreage  objective,  and 
we  are  firmly  convinced  such  recom- 
mendation is  completely  consistent 
with  a  fair  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Sugar  Act  as  recently  amended. 

To  intelligently  demonstrate  the 
results  of  this  recommendation,  we 
have  prepared  a  table  entitled  Cal- 
culations of  Probable  Effective  In- 
ventories of  Sugar  In  Mainland  Cane 
Area,  January  1,  1957  and  1958, 
which  discloses  the  inventory  and 
production  picture  in  the  area  begin- 
ning with  the  January  1,  1955  effec- 
tive inventory,  and  projected  through 
the  effective  inventory  of  January 
1,  1958.  I  offer  this  table  in  evidence 
and  ask  that  it  be  properly  marked 
for  identification. 

This  table  shows  the  effective  in- 
ventory for  the  area  as  of  January 
1,  1955  and  January  1,  1956  as  396,- 
000  tons  and  468,000  tons,  respec- 
tively. We  have  used  the  468,000  ton 
figure  with  the  full  realization  that 
the  January  1,  1956  effective  inven- 
tory, as  reflected  by  the  Depart- 
ment's records,  is  391,000  tons.  The 
468,000  ton  figure  includes  the  77,- 
000  tons  purchased  after  January  1, 
1956  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. We  use  the  larger  figure 
merely  to  reflect  conditions  that 
actually  existed,  The  1956  crop  esti- 
mate, in  terms  of  sugar,  is  based  on 
247,000  proportionate  share  acres 
and  assumes  a  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  of  2.007  tons.  We  have  used 
this  yield  figure  since  it  is  the  area 
yield  for  the  last  completed  crop 
year,  although  the  records  indicate 
the  1955  yield  was  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  area.  If  an  average 
of  any  recent  years  were  used  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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yield  and  resultant  crop  estimate 
would  be  less  than  shown  on  our 
table. 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic,  we  must 
appreciate  the  very  basic  fact  that 
the  first  acres  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  three  years  of  acreage  reductions 
were  the  least  productive  ones.  The 
elimination  of  marginal  land  auto- 
matically resulted  in  higher  average 
yields.  Certainly,  this  factor  affect- 
ed average  figures  in  1954  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  1955.  The  addi- 
tional acreage  reduction  of  13%  in 
1956,  however,  made  necessary  the 
elimination  from  production  of  some 
of  our  better  lands.  The  artificial 
stimulant  to  average  yield  figures 
is,  therefore,  removed.  Average 
yield  figures  for  1954  and  1955  sup- 
port this  line  of  reasoning.  Recog- 
nition of  this  principle  prohibits  the 
use  of  an  estimate  for  1956  in  excess 
of  the  one  mentioned  above. 

The  1957  crop,  in  terms  of  sugar, 
is  estimated  on  the  1955  acreage, 
as  recommended  by  us,  and  assumes 
the  same  1955  sugar  yield  per  acre 
that  is  used  in  estimating  the  1956 
crop. 

The  table  contains  two  1956  and 
1957  quota  figures.  We  believe  the 
figures  in  the  second  column,  which 
indicate  a  quota  of  580,000  tons  in 
1956  and  587,000  tons  in  1957,  are 
the  more  reasonable  and  realistic 
assumptions. 

The  table  assumes  there  will  be  no 
crop  failure  or  partial  crop  failure 
in  the  mainland  area  in  1956  or  1957. 
It  also  assumes  there  will  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  area's  quota  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  reallocation  of  deficits 
from  other  domestic  areas. 

With  no  crop  failure  and  no  re- 
allocation of  deficits,  and  assuming 
a  yield  of  sugar  for  1956  and  1957, 
based  on  the  largest  yield  in  the 
area's  history,  the  table  shows  that 
on  January  1,  1958,  the  effective  in- 
ventory would  be  reduced  to  292,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  468,000  tons 
on  January  1,  1956.  The  Department 
should  not  reasonably  expect  by 
January  1,  1958  and  further  reduc- 
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tion  in  effective  inventory  through 
acreage  restrictions. 

We  desire  to  point  out  that  assum- 
ing our  1956  estimated  yield  of  sugar 
per  acre  is  substantially  correct,  and 
our  recommendations  are  adopted, 
the  total  sugar  actually  produced  in 

1956  will  be  something  less  than  the 
496,000  tons  shown  in  the  table,  for 
the    reason    that    in    increasing    the 

1957  acreage  as  compared  with  1956, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more  1956 
crop  cane  in  planting  the  1957  crop 
than  is  normal.  We  estimate  this  will 
reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced from  the  1956  crop  by  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  tons.  This 
would  reduce  the  January  1,  1958 
effective  inventory  to  approximately 
283,000  tons. 

In  considering  proportionate  share 
acreage  for  1957  and  subsequent 
years  through  the  year  1960,  when 
the  present  Act  will  expire,  a  signifi- 
cant factor,  which  is  not  considered 
in  our  tabulation  and  which  cannot 
be  scientifically  projected  or  esti- 
mated, is  that  of  crop  failures  in  the 
area.  A  second  similar  factor  is  the 
probability  of  deficits  in  other  areas 
which  would  result  in  a  reallocation 
of  quota  to  the  mainland  area. 

In  the  16  years  beginning  with 
the  year  1940  through  the  year  1955, 
the  area  has  experienced  three  crop 
failures.  These  were  in  the  years 
1940,  1947  and  1951,  and  all  as  a  re- 
sult of  adverse  weather  conditions. 
In  1940  the  area  produced  only  332,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  from  284,000  acres 
of  sugar  cane,  while  in  1955,  from 
approximately  the  same  acreage  the 
area  produced  572,000  tons  of  sugar. 
In  1947,  the  area  produced  only  377,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  from  326,000  acres 
of  sugar  cane.  In  1951,  the  area  pro- 
duced only  419,000  tons  of  sugar 
from  341,000  acres  of  sugar  cane. 
Such  crop  failures  are  dreaded  by 
all  producers  and  processors  in  the 
area,  but  unfortunately  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  such  conditions  will 
again  occur  sometime  prior  to  1961. 

Based  on  the  production  history 
of  the  domestic  areas  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
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1937,  it  appears  almost  inevitable 
that  within  the  five  years  ending  in 
1960,  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
will  obtain  substantial  quota  assist- 
ance from  the  reallocation  of  deficits 
in  other  domestic  areas.  The  years 
in  which  such  deficits  have  existed 
and  the  amounts  of  the  deficits  in 
the  several  domestic  areas,  respec- 
tively, are  shown  in  a  table  prepared 
by  us  entitled  Domestic  Area  Deficits 
Under  The  Sugar  Quota  System, 
1934-1955,  which  I  offer  in  evidence 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  the  necessary 
mark  of  identification. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  quota 
system,  quotas  have  been  in  effect 
during  each  of  the  sixteen  years. 
Quotas  were  suspended  during  the 
war  years.  The  table  I  have  offered 
shows  that  in  ten  of  the  sixteen  years 
one  or  more  of  the  domestic  areas 
have  experienced  deficits.  Under  the 
Sugar  Act  as  recently  amended  any 
such  deficit  would  be  reallocated  to 
the  remaining  domestic  areas.  Our 
table  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  defi- 
cits and  the  tons  of  deficits  which 
would  have  been  reallocated  to  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  under  the  Sug- 
ar Act  as  presently  written.  It  will 
be  noted,  the  quantities  are  rather 
substantial. 

The  effect  of  crop  failures  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  and  of  deficits 
in  other  domestic  areas,  as  reflected 
by  the  two  tables  I  have  offered, 
should  be  given  substantial  consider- 
ation in  determining  permissible 
year-end  inventories.  From  year-end 
inventories  the  area  should  be  able 
to  fill  its  quota  any  year  in  which 
it  experiences  a  crop  failure  or  par- 
tial crop  failure,  and  should  be  able 
to  fill  the  additional  quota  which  it 
would  receive  in  instances  of  the  re- 
allocation of  deficits  from  other  do- 
mestic areas. 

We  realize,  in  spite  of  these  even- 
tualities, inventories  cannot  be  un- 
reasonably large,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  processors  who  must  car- 
ry these  inventories.  However,  they 
must  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
the   proper   acreage   and   production 


objective  in  any  year. 

We,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mend and  urge  that  the  proportion^ 
ate  share  acreage  in  1957  be  restored 
to  the  1955  proportionate  share  acre- 
age. 

In  establishing  the  proportionate 
shares  for  the  individual  farms  we 
recommend  that  the  1957  base  for 
each  farm  for  which  a  proportionate 
share  was  established  under  the  1956 
program,  be  the  1956  base.  The  1957 
proportionate  share  for  such  farm 
should  then  be  such  base. 

We  also  recommend  a  continuation 
in  substance  of  that  portion  of  para- 
graph 855.3  (a)  (1)  of  the  1956  de- 
termination which  fixes  the  base  vf 
a  farm  on  which  the  acreage  in  the 
prior  year  was  less  than  80  9£  of  the 
proportionate  share,  to  the  larger  of 
5  acres  or  125  r/c  of  such  prior  year's 
acreage.  However,  the  clause  in  this 
provision  which  excepts  therefrom 
those  farms  whose  deficiency  of 
more  than  80  %  resulted  from 
drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  dis- 
ease or  insects,  as  determined  by  the 
appropriate  county  committee, 
should  be  broadened  to  include  any 
cause  beyond  the  producer's  control, 
as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
county  committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1956 
farms  with  bases  of  25  acres  or  less 
were  not  adjusted  downward  in  es- 
tablishing proportionate  shares,  in 
making  this  restoration  in  1957,  such 
farms  should  not  be  adjusted  up- 
ward, except  in  the  case  of  a  farm 
which  was  reduced  to  25  acres  under 
the  1956  determination.  In  such  lat- 
ter case,  the  1957  proportionate 
share  should  be  restored  to  the  1955 
proportionate  share. 

Under  paragraph  855.3  (a)  (4) 
(i)  of  the  1956  determination,  it  is 
permissible  to  transfer  farm  bases 
where  the  land  to  which  the  bases 
are  applicable  is  removed  from  sug- 
ar cane  production  because  of  acqui- 
sition by  purchase  or  lease  by  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  having  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.   The  recent 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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amendment  to  the  determination 
broadens  the  provision  to  include 
other  agencies  having  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  We  approve  of  this 
provision,  but  recommend  that  in- 
stead of  restricting  such  provision 
to  cases  involving  only  designated 
agencies  or  entities,  it  be  made  appli- 
cable to  cases  involving  any  agency 
or  entity  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  We  believe  this  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  recent  amendment. 

In  the  1956  determination,  under 
paragraph  855.3  (a)  (4)  (ii),  there 
is  included  a  provision  relating  to 
dividing  or  combining  ownership 
tract  acreage  records.  This  provision 
has  resulted  in  many  inequitable 
situations  and  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  producers  where  farms  are 
split  or  subdivided. 

Each  splitting  or  subdividing  of  a 
farm,  regardless  of  how  accom- 
plished, presents  a  different  and  pe- 
culiar problem.  No  one  rule  or  for- 
mula can  be  prescribed  that  will  fit 
all  cases,  or  that  will  do  justice  under 
all  circumstances.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  county  commit- 
tees and  interested  producers  be  giv- 
en the  widest  possible  latitude,  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
when  an  apportionment  of  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  is  necessary 
because  of  a  division  or  subdivision 
of  a  farm. 

We  have  given  this  problem  much 
consideration,  and  if  the  Act  pro- 
hibits a  division  of  the  proportionate 
share  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
interested  producers,  as  we  recom- 
mended last  year,  then  alternative 
methods  should  be  prescribed  in  the 
determination  for  application  by  the 
appropriate  county  committee,  which 
application  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  written  concurrence  of  the  inter- 
ested producers,  where  such  concur- 
rence is  possible. 

We,  therefore,  recommend,  in  sub- 
stance, that  in  any  case  where  a  sug- 
ar cane  farm  as  constituted  for  the 
1956  program,  whether  consisting  of 
one  or  more  owenrship  tracts,  is  sub- 
divided for  the  production  of  sugar 


cane  under  the  1957  program,  either 
into  two  or  more  sugar  cane  farms, 
or  into  parts  of  separate  sugar  cane 
farms,  or  into  a  separate  sugar  cane 
farm  or  farms  and  part  or  parts  of 
a  farm  or  farms,  a  1957  base  for  each 
subdivision  should  be  determined  by 
one  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  Multiply  the  1956  base  of  the 
farm  which  is  subdivided  by 
the  percentage  that  the  total 
crop  land  acreage  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugar  cane 
in  each  subdivision  is  of  the 
total  acreage  of  such  crop  land 
in  such  farm. 

2.  Multiply  the  1956  base  of  the 
farm  which  is  subdivided  by 
the  percentage  that  the  total 
acreage  of  sugar  cane  in  each 
subdivision  of  the  farm  for  the 
crop  years  1954  and  1955  plus 
the  1956  measured  acreage 
within  the  proportionate  share, 
is  of  the  total  acreage  of  sugar 
cane  in  such  entire  farm  with- 
in the  proportionate  shares  for 
said  three  years. 

The  determination  should  then 
provide  that  upon  obtaining  approval 
of  the  appropriate  county  commit- 
tee, the  interested  producers  may 
adopt  either  of  said  methods  to  de- 
termine the  proportionate  share  of 
such  subdivision  of  the  farm,  which 
approval  shall  be  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  county  committee,  in 
writing,  within  such  time  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  committee,  an 
agreement  or  application  to  that  ef- 
fect, signed  by  each  such  producer. 
Until  such  interested  producers  so 
select  one  of  these  methods  within 
said  prescribed  time,  or  if  no  method 
is  so  selected  by  them  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  or  if  the  method  select- 
ed cannot  be  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate county  committee,  then  the 
proportionate  share  of  each  subdi- 
vision should  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Where  an  ownership  tract  of 
land  (a  farm  or  a  portion  of 
a  farm  which  is  separately 
owned)    which  was  part  of  a 
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farm  as  constituted  for  the 
1956  program  becomes  a  part 
of  another  farm  or  a  separate 
farm  under  the  1957  program, 
a  base  for  such  tract  shall  be 
determined  by  the  method 
prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(2)  above. 

(b)  Where  an  ownership  tract  of 
land  which  was  part  of  a  1956 
farm  is  subdivided,  there  shall 
first  be  determined  the  base 
for  the  ownership  tract  by 
the  method  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph (2)  above.  The 
base  for  each  subdivision  of 
such  tract  shall  then  be  de- 
termined by  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (1) 
above. 

(c)  Where  a  1956  farm  consisting 
of  one  ownership  tract  is  sub- 
divided, the  base  for  each  sub- 
division shall  be  determined 
by  the  method  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (1)  above. 

The  methods  of  apportioning  pro- 
portionate shares  based  on  sugar 
cane  acreage  and  on  total  crop  land 
acreage,  as  set  out  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  are  generally  similar 
to  the  methods  prescribed  in  the  1956 
determination.  The  one  difference 
in  substance  is  in  the  method  based 
on  sugar  cane  acreage,  we  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  three  prior  years, 
1954,  1955  and  1956,  rather  than  five 
prior  years. 

To  avoid  a  disruption  in  orderly 
operations  or  a  loss  of  proportionate 
share  acreage  to  any  subdivision  of 
a  farm,  an  additional  provision 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  deter- 
mination. We  recommend  that  the 
determination  contain  a  provision 
which  would  permit  the  interested 
producers  in  those  cases  where  a 
farm  is  divided  or  subdivided  after 
the  planting  of  the  1957  crop  and 
prior  to  its  harvest,  to  elect,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  county  com- 
mittee, to  permanently  apportion 
proportionate  shares  by  one  of  the 
two  methods  set  out  above,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  elect  to  apportion 


proportionate    shares    for    the    1957 
crop  under  the  following  method : 

Multiply  the  1956  base  of  the 
farm  which  is  subdivided  by  the 
percentage  that  the  1957  measured 
sugar  cane  acreage  within  the  pro- 
portionate share  in  each  subdivi- 
sion of  the  farm  is  of  the  1957  total 
measured  sugar  cane  acreage 
within  the  proportionate  share  in 
such  entire  farm. 

In  this  way,  the  producer  of  each 
subdivision  would  be  permitted  to 
complete  and  harvest  the  1957  crop 
of  proportionate  share  sugar  cane 
on  the  farm  operated  by  him  at  the 
time  of  the  1.957  harvest.  However, 
such  apportionment  may  be  com- 
pletely inequitable  in  terms  of  his- 
torical proportionate  share  acreage 
or  in  terms  of  cropland  acreage  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugar 
cane,  if  made  permanent.  Under  our 
recommendation,  on  the  completion 
of  the  1957  crop,  conditioned  on  prior 
approval  of  the  county  committee, 
the  one  of  the  other  methods  selected 
would  be  the  basis  of  permanent  ap- 
portionment of  proportionate  shares. 

Under  the  1956  determination 
where  a  portion  of  a  farm  is  sold, 
leased  or  otherwise  split  off  for  non- 
farm  use  or  for  farm  use  other  than 
sugar  cane,  the  Department  has 
ruled  that  the  apportionment  of  pro- 
portionate shares  provision  is  ap- 
plicable, and  the  tract  which  is  so 
split  off  takes  with  it  its  pro  rata 
part  of  proportionate  share  acreage. 
For  instance,  let  us  assume  a  farm 
of  1,000  acres  has  a  proportionate 
share  of  400  acres.  The  owner  then 
sells  200  of  the  1,000  acres,  to  be 
used  as  an  industrial  site.  The  200 
acres,  as  an  industrial  site,  will  nev- 
er be  planted  in  sugar  cane.  Never- 
theless, this  farm  would  lose  20%  of 
its  proportionate  share,  or  80  acres. 
This  is  entirely  inequitable  and 
should  be  rectified.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  reason,  either  equitable  or 
legal,  why  this  farm  should  be  so 
penalized.  The  farm  retains  more 
than  ample  acreage  to  properly  pro- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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CALCULATIONS  OF  PROBABLE  EFFECTIVE  INVENTORIES  OF  SUGAR  IN 
MAINLAND  CANE  AREA  JANUARY  1,  1957  and  1958 


1.  January  1,  1955  effective  inventory 

2.  January  1,  1956  effective  inventory  l/ 

3.  1956  Crop  2/ 

4.  Sum  of  items  2  and  3 

S  1956  quota  and  Government  purchase 

6,  January  1,  1957  effective  inventory 

7,  1957  Crop  5/ 

8,  Sum  of  items  6  and  7 
9-  1957  quota 

10,  January  1,  1958  effective  inventory 


Calculation 

Calculation 

No.  1 

No.  2 

(1000  tons] 

(1000  tons) 

396 

396 

14-68 

468 

1+96 

496 

964 

964 

637  3/ 

657  y 

327 

307 

572 

572 

899 

879 

5816/ 

5§7  7/ 

318 

292 

1/  Includes  77,OOC  tons  of  sugar  purchased  by  the  C.C.C.  after  January  1,  1956. 

2/  247,000  acres  (Estimated  1956  acreage  in  U.S.D.A,  press  release  October  14,  ly% 
multiplied  by  1955  crop  yield  of  2.007  tons  of  sugar  (1955  crop  of  572,000 
tons  divided  by  285,000  acres). 

3/   560,000  ton  quota  plus  77,000  ton  Government  purchase. 

4/  580,000  ton  quota  plus  77,000  ton  Government  purchase. 

5/  The  1955  acreage  of  285,000  acres  and  the  record  high  yield  of  2.007  tons  of 
sugar  made  in  1955  were  used  in  making  this  estimate. 

6/  Consumption  estimate  of  8,700,000  tons  assumed. 

7/  Consumption  estimate  of  8,800,000  tons  assumed. 

Note:  The  above  calculations  do  not  take  into  consideration  any  increase 
in  the  mainland  cane  area  quota  which  may  result  from  reallocations 
of  a  deficit  in  some  other  domestic  area. 


duce  sugar  cane,  and  the  acreage 
which  is  so  split  off  is  obviously  not 
sugar  cane  crop  land,  as  conclusively 
evidenced  by  its  use. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
determination  contain  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  a  sale,  lease  or  other 
splitting  off  of  acreage  from  a  farm, 
which   is  found   by  the  appropriate 


for  other  than  farm  use,  or  for  farm 
use  other  than  sugar  cane,  shall  not 
be  considered  a  division  of  the  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  propor- 
tionate share  acreage,  and  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  tract  was  taken ;  provided, 
however,    in   no  event  should   the 


county  committee  to  be  so  split  off     farm's    proportionate    share    exceed 
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DOMESTIC  AREA  DEFICITS  UNDER  THE  SUGAR  QUOTA  SYSTEM,   193^  -  1955 


Year       Beet 


M.C, 


Hawaii 
(Tons ) 


(Tons)     (Tons) 

1936  212,136 

1937  216,352           -  b,&l 

1938  -  -  29,671 
19to  -  '  121,038  270,178 
1942-47  (War) 

I9U8       112,262     86,7^0  227,000 

191+9     300,000       -  400,000 

1951  100,000    -  9©, 000 

1952  24o, ooe   -  80,000 

1953  180,000 

195^     -      -  9,000 


Puerto 

Rico 

(Tons) 


63,829 


V.I. 


Total 


(Tons)  (Tons) 
1,871    214,007 

220,693 
5,123    3^,79^ 

*+55,o45 

1+26,002 
700,000 
190,000 
320,000 
180,000 
1,500     10,500 


Totals  1,360,750  207,778  1,110,190  63,829  8,494  2,751,041 


Per  Cent 
to  M.C.  1/ 

21.23 
34.22 
16.27 


Tons 

to  M.C.  1/ 

45,^ 

75,5^3 

5,661 


34.22   239,5^0 
34.22   65,018 


3^.22 

SI..  11 
16.27 


109, 504 

37,998 
1,708 

5o0,40b 


SOURCES:  Sugar  Statistics  and  Sugar  Reports  published  by  U.S.D.A.  and  Public  Law 
545,  84th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

l/  Amounts  of  deficits  mainland  cane  area  would  have  received  from  other  areas  if 
present  Sugar  Act  had  been  in  effect,  assuming  each  domestic  area  would  have 
been  able  to  use  the  full  amounts  of  deficits  reallocated  to  such  area. 

NOTE:  Since  the  beginning  of  the  quota  system,  there  have  been  l6  years,  exclusive 
of  war  years  (when  quotas  were  suspended).   In  10  of  the  16  years  one  or 
more  domestic  areas  had  deficits. 


75 '/(  of  the  remaining  cropland  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugar  cane, 
excluding  such  cropland  which  be- 
came a  part  of  the  farm  since  1954 
and  which  had  no  sugar  cane  history 
at  the  time  it  became  a  part  of  the 
farm. 

This  75%  limitation  is  suggested 
in  order  that  the  proportionate  share 
of  such  a  farhi  may  not  be  complete- 
ly out  of  proportion  to  the  available 
cropland  suitable  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane. 

We  know  of  no  objection  which 
has  been  made  or  could  be  validly 
made  by  any  producer  to  our  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  proportionate  share  acreage 
where  a  farm  is  divided  or  subdi- 
vided. Therefore,  we  submit  that 
these  recommendations  should  be  in- 
corporated   in    the    1957    determina- 


tion unless  for  some  reason,  it  is 
found  by  the  Department  that  the 
recommendations  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  there  is  any 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  latitude  per- 
mitted under  the  Act,  then  the  doubt 
should  be  resolved  and  the  Act  con- 
strued and  administered  so  as  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  hardships 
and  inequities  on  those  persons  who 
are  vitally  affected  by  the  statute. 
If  any  of  our  recommendations  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  in 
conflict  with  the  Act,  we  request  the 
Department  to  point  out  to  us  in 
what  respect  the  conflict  exists. 

In  all  other  respects  we  recom- 
mend that  the  provisions  of  the  1956 
proportionate  share  determination 
be  incorporated,  in  substance,  in  the 
1957  determination. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  316) 

44/155,  C.  P.  36/105,  C.  P.  36/13  and 
N.  Co.  310.1 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  44/ 
101,  C.  P.  47/193  and  N.  Co.  310.1 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  Lafourche  and 
Terrebonne  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  48/103  for 
early  harvesting.  C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P. 
44/155,2  C.  P.  43/47,  C.  P.  36/105 
and  N.  Co.  310.1 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  44/ 
101,  C.  P.  47/193  and  N.  Co.  310.1 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils:  Limited  plantings 
of  C.  P.  48/103  for  early  milling  on 
the  most  fertile  soils.  C.  P.  44/101, 
C.  P.  44/155,2  C.  P^  36/13,  C.  P. 
36/105  and  N.  Co.  310.1 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types: 
C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P.  47/193,  N.  Co. 
310  *  and  C.  P.  44/154.3 

5.  Lafayette,  Vermillion  and  ter- 
race soils  in  St.  Landry  Parish : 

a.  Light  soils:  Limited  plantings 
of  C.  P.  48/103  for  early  milling  on 
the  most  fertile  soils.  C.  P.  44/101, 
C.  P.  44/155,2  C.  P.  36/13  and  N. 
Co.   310.1 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types: 
C.  P.  44/101,  C.  P.  47/193,  N.  Co. 
310  1  and  C.  P.  44/154.3 


1  Although  N.  Co.  310  has  given  su- 
perior yields  in  practically  all  tests,  severe 
lodging  has  occurred  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. N.  Co.  310  is  susceptible  to  mosaic. 
It  is  also  susceptible  to  red  rot  and  when 
grown  on  heavy  soils,  the  soils  should  be 
well  drained. 

2  C.  P.  44/155  is  subject  to  lodging. 

:{  C.  P.  44/154  has  produced  high  yields' 
of  cane  per  acre  but  matures  relatively 
late  in  the  season  and  is  subject  to  ex- 
treme lodging. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  315) 
is  self-explanatory. 

"WATCH  WHAT  YOU  SAY 
around  plants !  Some  people  are  now 
claiming  that  plants  listen — and 
what's  more  they  like  music  and  pre- 
fer women's  voices.  There  is  some 
data  already  collected  which  indi- 
cate that  sugar  cane,  tapioca,  and 
sweet  potatoes  grow  faster  when  en- 
tertained with  music.  Research  is 
continuing  at  the  International  Uni- 
versity, Pondicherry,  India,  where 
music  is  being  broadcast  to  'listen- 
ing' plants." 

Don't  laugh.  This  could  be  serious. 
Suppose  our  canes  go  in  for  this  rock 
'n  roll  stuff.   What  then? 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  3 17) 

cials  of  some  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned also  are  confused.  One  Vice  j 
President  after  reading  the  testi- 
mony of  his  company's  witness  and 
listening  to  the  witness'  oral  expla- 
nation was  heard  to  say:  "I  read 
what  you  wrote  and  heard  what  you 
said,  but  I'll  be  darned  if  I  under- 
stand either!" 

The  government  witness  at  the 
hearing  prefaced  his  "middle  of  the 
road"  testimony  with  the  following 
statement — "It  does  not  appear  prac- 
tical, necessary,  nor  in  the  public 
interest  for  the  representative  of  the 
Department  (Agriculture)  to  pre- 
sent a  proposal  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion by  interested  persons  of  evi- 
dence relevant  to  the  subjects  and 
issues  involved." 

After  the  refiners  and  Puerto 
Ricans  knock  each  other  out,  the  gov- 
ernment will  step  in  and  write  the 
definitions. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


m$m  srm  /*c. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  GS: 

I  THt  lAMCfST   C tMt HAL   SUPPLY   HOUSf  SOUTH  SIMCt  1947  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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S.  B.  PENICK  g  COMPANY 

SO  Church  Street.  New  York  8.  NY.  73S  West  Division  Street.  Chicago  10.  III. 

Telephone  COrtlandt  7-1970  Telephone  MOhawk  4  5651 
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6?5  •*; 

Dr.  J.  N.  Efferson 
Director,  Experiment  Station 
L . S > U . . Ba t on  Eouge#  3*   La* 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


.  m 


Get  Good  Stand  Of  Cane  In  Heavy  Soil 
By  Using  Chlordane 


Are  you  usually  successful  in  get- 
ting good  plant  cane  stands  on  heavy 
soils?  Would  you  like  to  get  better 
stands?  If  you  haven't  been  too  suc- 
cessful and  would  like  to  do  better 
then  follow  what  the  Entomologists 
of  both  the  U.S.D.A.,  Houma  Sugar 
Station  and  of  the  L.S.U.  Experi- 
ment Station  say  about  Chlordane. 

The  use  of  Chlordane  on  heavy 
soils  in  the  cane  belt  is  not  new.  The 
scientists  of  both  the  U.S.D.A.  and 
the  L.S.U.  Stations  have  recommend- 
ed its  use  for  the  past  two  crops. 
Furthermore,  many  sugar  farmers 
have  been  using  it  with  very  good 
results  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
Chlordane  kills  many  soil  insects  and 
small  soil  animals  which  feed  on  cane 
roots  and  leave  wounds  for  root- 
rotting  organisms  to  enter. 

The  large  number  of  tests  con- 
ducted showed  that  2  pounds  of  tech- 
nical Chlordane  per  acre  gave  an 
average  increase  in  plant  cane  of  2.8 
tons  per  acre.  Chlordane  also  has  a 
carryover  effect  into  1st  stubble  as 
indicated  by  a  number  of  tests.  Sev- 
en experiments  showed  a  2.7  ton 
increase  in  yield  per  acre  in  1st 
stubble  as  a  result  of  the  2  pound 
Chlordane  application  when  that 
cane  was  planted. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
increase  yields  have  not  been  ob- 
tained in  the  light  sandy  soils,  and 
that  soil  treatment  is  not  recom- 
mended on  the  light  soils  except  in 


the  area  near  Edgard,  Louisiana, 
where  wire  worms  are  bad. 

Below  are  the  recommendations 
of  the  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U. : 

"Dust :  Since  the  amount  of  dust 
applied  should  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure proper  distribution,  100 
pounds  of  a  2  per  cent  dust  per 
acre  is  recommended.  This  will 
furnish  the  2  pounds  of  technical 
material  required  for  each  acre 
treated.  A  fertilizer  distributor 
has  been  found  satisfactory  for 
applying  the  dust. 

"Spray:  For  spray  applications, 
either  the  emulsifiable  concentrate 
formulation  or  the  wettable  pow- 
der may  be  used.  However,  the 
emulsifiable  concentrate  is  the  bet- 
ter form  if  the  spray  equipment 
available  does  not  have  an  agita- 
tor. It  mixes  more  readily  with 
water,  and  is  less  likely  to  plug 
up  the  nozzles.  Do  not  use  chlor- 
dane oil  solution,  since  the  oil  will 
harm  the  cane." 

The  open  furrow  should  be  covered 
as  soon  as  possible  after  applying 
chlordane." 

The  cost  of  this  treatment  is  not 
prohibitive.  The  cost  of  the  Chlor- 
dane plus  the  application  amounts  to 
about  $4.50  per  acre.  An  increase 
of  about  2.5  tons  of  plant  cane  per 
acre  plus  a  similar  increase  in  1st 
stubble  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  treatment  and  still  leave 
a  yearly  gain  of  $16  to  $17  per  acre. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1956 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

The  relative  position  occupied  by 
different  varieties  in  percentage  of 
the  State  sugarcane  acreage  and  the 
changes  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  11 
commercial  varieties  were  determin- 
ed for  the  1956  crop  in  a  survey  just 
completed.  With  the  generous  as- 
sistance of  the  county  agents1  in  16 
sugar-producing  parishes  of  Louisi- 
ana the  acreage  devoted  to  each  of 
the  principal  commercial  varieties  in 
each  parish  was  either  estimated  by 
the  agent  from  his  on-the-spot  knowl- 
edge of  the  parish  in  which  he  works 
or,  in  many  of  the  cases,  from  an  ac- 
tual survey  conducted  by  means  of 
questionnaires  sent  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers.  The  acreage  sum- 
marized for  this  report  constitutes 
98.96  percent  of  the  State  propor- 
tionate share  of  cane  grown  by  farm- 
ers participating  in  the  sugar  pro- 
gram as  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  (Table  1,  footnote  1). 

Results  of  the  variety  census  for 
1956  are  presented  in  table  1.   Table 


1-A  gives  the  percent  of  the  acreage 
occupied  by  each  of  11  varieties  in 
each  of  the  three  generally  recog- 
nized areas  of  the  Sugar  District  of 
Louisiana. 

C.  P.  44/101  now  occupies  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the 
State  as  a  whole,  over  50  percent  of 
the  acreage  in  both  the  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern  areas,  and  above 
46  percent  in  the  Northern  area.  It 
leads  all  other  varieties  in  all  the 
parishes  surveyed  except  Vermilion, 
Lafayette,  Avoyelles,  and  Pointe 
Coupee  (data  not  shown). 

Still  in  second  place  in  the  State  || 
as  a  whole  (third  place  in  the  South-  | 
western  area) ,  is  C.  P.  36/105  which  I 
now  occupies  18.76  percent  of  the  I 
acreage.  The  Southeastern  and  ; 
Northern  areas  each  have  over  20 
percent  of  the  acreage  in  this  variety 
but  the  Southwestern  area  has  only  I 
10  percent  of  the  acreage  in  C.P.  1 
36/105,  according  to  this  survey. 

C.   P.   44/155   occupies   nearly   10  j 
percent  of  the  State  acreage  and  is 
in  third  place.     Of  the  three  areas, 


TABLE   1 

Percent  distribution  of  sugarcane  acreage  according  to  variety  in  the  3  principal 

areas  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  District 

A.      1956  Crop 


J                                                                                        V 
t 

a    a    ] 

[     E     T     1 

t             1 

jOther  1 

Percent 

of  y 

Area                     t     C~.P".    :    "C.T.   t     C.P.    i  H.Co.  t  C.  P. 
j  Wj/101i  36/10;,  x  U4/155J  310     j  36/13 

C.P. 
U3/U7 

fl.r.    :     fl.F.    t 
29/116 1  U1)/15Ui 

Co.   t     C.P.   i     C.P.   iTarie-i 
290  «  3llA20i   29/320:  ties   i 

State 
acreage 

Southeastern^       i  $3.69  t   23.60  :     6.14.2  i     5.61*1     2.1)3 
Southwestern^/... »  50.08  i  10.38   j  13.39  »     2.02i     5.60 

Northern!*/ ..:  U6.61  t   21*. 8?  :  13.09  t     U.75»     3.39 

State  50.7U  j  18.76  i     9.90  j     U.13t     3.70 

U.lfi 

1.93 
2.5U 
3.07 

0.21  1     0.61  1 
7.U3   «     2.98   t 
0       j       0       1 
2.79  «     1.37  : 

0.19i     0.80  1     0.38   1  1.85  t 

3.12«     0.78   i     0.11  1  2.18  1 

0    t    1.89  1    1.50  1  1.36  1 

1.22t     0.95  i     0.u5  «  1.88   « 

U7.38 
36.22 

15.36 
98.96 

B.     Varietal  increase   (  +  )  or  decrease 

(— ) 

in  percent  of  surveyed  acreage. 

<                       i            t            i 

Period                 :     C.P.     j  N.Co.    i     C.P.      «     C.P.     : 
:   Wi/101   «   310       :    29/116   i   Uk/lSh   i 

C.P. 
29/320 

r                 t 

Co.      s       C.P. 
1       290     «     36/13 

t                   t                   t 

1       C.P.      t       C.P.      1       C.P. 
t     10/U7     1     Wl55  1    3li/lM 

t 

1     C.P. 

1  36/105 

-C.27 
-3.85 

1     -C.83  t     -1.11 
1     -8.21  j     -2.67 

j     -l.lvl*     t     -1.58     t     -1.7U 
«     *3.07     »     *5»92     :  -18.62 

.    -5.11 
:  -13-73 

1951-56 *li5.U7   t     ♦lt.13:     -5.714   :     +1.37  1 

1  Anon.  Cropland-Proportionate  share-Planted   acres  of  Louisiana   sugarcane  farms   participat- 
ing in  the  sugar  program   by   parishes.     Sug.   Bull.  33(22):  .'Uf).     August   16,   1956. 

2  Ascension,  Assumption,   Lafourche,   St.   Charles,   St.  James,   St.  John,  and   Terrebonne. 
a  Iberia.   Lafayette,   St.   Martin,   St.   Mary,   and   Vermilion. 

4  Avoyelles,  Iberville,   l'oiute  Coupee,   West  Baton   Rouge. 
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the  Southwestern  reported  the  high- 
est percentage  of  the  acreage  in  this 
variety  (more  than  in  C.  P.  36/105) 
and  the  Northern  area  the  next  high- 
est percent.  Only  6.42  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  the  Southeastern  area  is 
planted  in  C.  P.  44/155. 

N.  Co.  310,  released  for  commer- 
cial culture  in  1954,  presently  occu- 
pies 4.13  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age and  although  it  is  too  early  to 
show  any  trend  in  area  preference 
the  percentage  of  the  acreage  in  the 
Southwestern  area  is  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  either  of  the  other  two 
areas. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  each  of  the 
three  following  varieties,  C.P.  36/13, 
C.  P.  43/47,  and  C.  P.  29/116,  is  ap- 
proximately 3.00  percent  in  the  State 
and  the  total  for  the  three  amounts 
to  less  than  10  percent.  C.  P.  36/13 
and  C.  P.  29/116  are  more  widely 
grown  in  the  Southwestern  area  and 
C.  P.  43/47  in  the  Southeastern  area. 
Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes 
reported  30  and  45  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  C.  P.  29/116  (data  not 
shown)  and  the  Northern  area  re- 
ported no  C.  P.  29/116. 

Occupying  less  than  1.50  percent 


of  the  acreage  each  are  C.  P.  44/154,' 
Co.  290,  C.  P.  34/120,  and  C.  P.  29/^ 
320.  Co.  290  is  in  sixth  place  in  the 
Southwestern  area  with  most  of  the 
plantings  in  Lafayette  Parish  (data 
not  shown).  It  is  not  grown  in  the 
Northern  area  and  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  Southeastern 
area.  C.  P.  34/120  and  C.  P.  29/320 
are  still  grown  on  a  few  acres  in  the 
Northern  area. 

Relative  Changes  in  Varietal 
Position 

Table  1-B  gives  the  changes  in  per- 
centage of  the  State  acreage  for  11 
varieties  from  1955  to  1956,  and 
from  1951  to  1956,  and  Figure  1 
shows  graphically  the  percentage  of 
the  State  acreage  devoted  to  6  im- 
portant varieties  during  the  period 
1941  to  1956,  inclusive.  Table  1-B 
reveals  important  changes  in  yarietal 
utilization  in  the  last  6  years,  and 
Figure  1  shows  the  complete  change- 
over in  commercial  varieties  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  past  16  years.  C.  P. 
44/101  gained  45.47  percent  in  acre- 
age since  the  1951  census.  With  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  planted  acre- 
age, it  is  the  most  widely  cultivated 
of   the    Canal    Point   varieties    ever 


191*1 


Fig.  1.     Percent  of  Louisiana 
August    15,    1956 
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acreage  In  different  varieties  fro*  19U--56,  Inclusive. 
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grown  in  Louisiana.  No  other  single 
variety  has  approached  that  figure 
since  1941,  at  which  time  Co.  290 
occupied  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  area.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  C.  P.  44/101  is  equally  popular 
in  all  three  areas  of  the  State  while 
the  Co.  290  plantings  were  largely 
restricted  to  the  Western  area  where 
it  was  grown  on  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  area  in  1941  (data  not 
shown). 

Results  of  all  variety  tests  con- 
ducted to  date  on  all  soil  types  in  the 
three  areas  show  that  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  variety  by  the  industry 
is  fully  justified.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  long  C.  P.  44/101  can  main- 
tain its  superiority  over  other  va- 
rieties in  competition  with  the  en- 
vironment, including  insects  and  dis- 
eases, and  with  promising  varieties 
constantly  being  developed  by  the 
variety  improvement  program. 

Registering  the  highest  percentage 
decrease  in  the  last  six  years  is  C.  P. 
34/120  which  occupied  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  acreage  during  the  period 
1947  to  1951,  inclusive.  It  decreased 
18.62  percent  in  acreage  in  the  peri- 
od 1951  to  1956.  This  variety,  like 
Co.  290,  was  not  generally  accepted 
in  the  Sugar  Belt,  being  grown  prin- 
cipally in  the  Southeastern  and 
Northern  areas  only.  It  was  never 
very  popular  in  the  Southwestern 
area.  C.  P.  36/105,  once  widely 
grown  in  all  three  areas,  and  occupy- 
ing above  38  percent  of  the  State 
acreage  in  1952,  has  decreased  by 
13.73  percent  since  1951.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  parishes  it  is  not 
very  popular  in  the  Southwestern 
area.  With  poorer  milling  qualities 
than  C.  P.  44/101  and  lower  average 
yields  in  all  variety  trials,  it  offers 
few  advantages  over  that  variety. 

C.  P.  29/116  occupies  slightly  less 
than  three  percent  of  the  State  acre- 
age which  is  essentially  no  change 
since  1955.  As  pointed  out  above, 
most  of  the  plantings  are  in  a  few 
parishes  in  the  Southwestern  area 
where  its  good  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  have  provided  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favon    Results  of  field 


tests  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
stable  varieties  in  yield  of  cane  per 
acre.  Its  extremely  low  yield  of  sug- 
ar per  ton  of  cane  and  susceptibility 
to  damage  by  cold  are  serious  dis- 
advantages, and  it  is  believed  that 
C.  P.  29/116  will  be  replaced  by  some 
of  the  commercial  varieties  which 
have  consistently  surpassed  it  in 
total  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  in  va- 
irety  tests. 

C.  P.  29/320,  which  was  planted 
on  more  than  20  percent  of  the  acre- 
age for  a  number  of  years  after  1941, 
dropped  another  0.27  percent  in  the 
past  year  and  presently  occupies  less 
than  0.5  percent  of  the  State-planted 
acreage.  Like  C.  P.  34/120,  it  was 
never  popular  in  the  Southwestern 
area. 

Both  C,  P.  44/155  and  C.  P.  36/13 
decreased  in  acreage  during  the  past 
year.  Much  of  the  acreage  formerly 
devoted  to  these  two  varieties  is  now 
occupied  by  C.  P.  44/101.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  both  varieties 
occupy  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
acreage  in  the  Southwestern  than  in 
the  other  two  areas,  although  ac- 
cording to  a  "rule  of  thumb"  some- 
times  used  in  predicting  varietal 
adaptability  the  ones  low  in  sucrose 
or  late  maturing,  if  vigorous,  will 
be  adapted  to  the  Southwestern  or 
"Teche"  area,  but  both  C.  P.  44/155 
and  C.  P.  36/13  are  relatively  high 
in  sucrose  and  relatively  less  vigor- 
ous. Both  varieties  have  good  mill- 
ing qualities,  important  consider- 
ations from  the  processing  stand- 
point, and  they  find  favor  in  certain 
localities  although  it  is  not  likely  that 
either  one  will  ever  be  widely  grown. 

With  only  1.37  percent  of  the  State 
acreage,  C.  P.  44/154  registered  es- 
sentially no  change  since  the  1955 
census.  Most  of  the  plantings  of 
that  variety  are  in  the  Southwestern 
area  where  it  was  believed  that  its 
growth  habit,  somewhat  resembling 
Co.  290,  and  high  cane  yields  would 
overcome  its  generally  low  sucrose 
qualities.  It  is  doubtful  that  there 
will  be  much  increase  in  acreage  of 
C.    P.    44/154    because   growers   are 
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finding  that,  although  it  produces 
heavy  yields  of  cane,  they  have  to 
sacrifice  considerable  tonnage  due 
to  below-par  sucrose  yields. 

N.  Co.  310  increased  slightly  in 
acreage  during  the  past  year  but  its 
rate  of  increase  is  not  rapid.  It  will 
probably  not  become  a  widely  grown 
variety  for  several  reasons.  The  va- 
riety is  susceptible  to  mosaic  disease 
which  will  limit  its  usefulness.  Its 
susceptibility  to  lodging  will  prevent 
many  growers  from  planting  it  ex- 
tensively although  heavy  yields  of 
cane  can  be  expected,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  later  maturing  than  C.  P. 
44/101  will  limit  its  general  use  on 
many  properties.  Its  very  heavy 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  and  early 
spring  growth,  affording  early  shad- 
ing of  the  row,  and,  hence,  suppres- 
sion of  weeds,  are  desirable  qualities 
of  N.  Co.  310  which  are  points  in  its 
favor  in  setting  up  a  planting  pro- 
gram. 

1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  agents 
who  supplied  the  information  on  varietal  plant- 
ings in  the  various  parishes:  Claude  Songy,  E.J. 
Lousteau,  K.  J.  Ducote,  W.  E.  Williams,  Edward 
Burleigh,  S.  J.  Bowles,  A.  J.  Brackin,  C.  J.  Ar- 
ceneaux,  A.  B.  Curet,  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr.,  Kermit 
Coulon,  V.  O.  Calandro,  Stanley  Angelle,  P.  J. 
de  Gravelles,  Richard  Sonnier,  Murphy  Veillon, 
and  H.  A.  Webb. 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 


TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1955 


By  R.  J.  Matherne  and  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomists,  Field  Crops 

Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  sugarcane  variety  program  in 
Louisiana  is  conducted  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League.  Meetings  are  held 
several  times  during  the  year  at 
which  representatives  of  each  agency 
plan  the  program  and  discuss  the 
accumulated  data  on  varieties.  Un- 
released  varieties  that  show  promise 
are  increased  at  the  seed  increase 
stations  operated  by  the  League,  and 
the  best  of  these  may  later  become 
candidates  for  release  as  commer- 
cial varieties.  Under  the  agreement 
the  U.  S.  Deartment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  are  responsible  for 
the  testing  of  the  varieties,  while  the 
League  undertakes  the  increase  of 
the  seed  supply  and  the  distribution 
of  varieties  that  are  eventually  re- 
leased. 

In  1955  the  outfield  work  of  the 
two  experiment  stations  was  con- 
solidated into  a  single  program  un- 
der which  the  test  fields  will  be  op- 
erated jointly  and  uniform  methods 
used.  While  each  agency  will  con- 
tinue to  have  primary  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  the  outfields  where 
it  has  conducted  its  work  in  the  past, 
and  will  publish  a  separate  report  on 
the  results  obtained  for  those  indi- 
vidual test  fields,  the  results  from 
all  test  fields  of  both  stations  will  be 
summarized  and  made  available  to 
the  industry  in  a  single  "Variety 
Summary  Sheet". 

This  report  presents  the  data  ob- 
tained in  1955  from  the  test  fields 
for  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  primary  responsi- 
bility. Of  special  interest  were  the 
continued  good  performance  of  C.P 
44/101  and  N.  Co.  310  on  both  light 


and  heavy  soils,  and  the  early  ma- 
turing qualities  of  the  recently  re- 
leased variety  C.P.  48/103,  which  is 
superior  in  earliness  to  any  variety 
ever  available  for  commercial  cul- 
ture in  Louisiana. 

Weather  Conditions 

Table  1  gives  the  monthly  rainfall 
at  each  test  field  location  during 
1955.  This  table  shows  that  rainfall 
was  adequate  during  the  growing 
season  at  most  of  the  stations.  There 
were  no  prolonged  drouth  periods 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  and  the  cane  did  not  suffer 
for  lack  of  moisture  as  was  the  case 
at  a  number  of  locations  in  the  past 
several  years. 

The  last  killing  freeze  of  the  sea- 
son occurred  on  March  27  when  a 
low  of  28°  F.  was  recorded  at  Houma 
and  the  cane  was  killed  back  to  the 
ground  over  most  of  the  sugar  belt, 
but  the  cold  damage  was  particularly 
severe  in  the  far  western  part 
of  the  "Sugar  Belt".  This  retarded 
the  development  of  the  crop,  which 
had  made  considerable  growth  by 
late  March,  and  resulted  in  delayed 
maturity  in  spite  of  the  favorable 
growing  season  after  that  date. 

Temperatures  were  favorable  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season  and  no  ex- 
extremely  low  temperatures  occurred 
until  November  29  when  a  low  of 
29°  F.  was  recorded  at  Houma.  By 
that  date  a  high  percentage  of  the 
crop  fiad  been  harvested  but  losses 
were  reported  in  some  areas,  notably 
the  extreme  western  section. 

Experimental  Technique 

Methods  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
ducting sugarcane  variety  tests  at 
different  locations  in  the  Sugar  Belt 
of  Louisiana  have  been  described  in 
previous  reports  (2)  (3).  A  large 
number     of    important     commercial 
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and  promising  unreleased  varieties 
are  planted  with  two  or  four  repli- 
cations in  plots  of  approximately 
1/50-acre  at  each  location.  The  num- 
ber of  replications  for  a  particular 
variety  depends  on  its  relative  impor- 
tance and  the  available  seed  supply. 

Two  rates  of  nitrogen  fertilization 
in  a  split  plot  design  were  used  in 
plant  cane  tests  at  Raceland,  Oak- 
lawn,  St.  John-Levert,  Alma,  and 
Bon  Secour,  but  only  the  average  of 
the  two  nitrogen  levels  for  each  is 
shown  in  this  report.  Similarly,  two 
rates  of  nitrogen  were  used  in  first 
stubble  tests  at  Raceland,  Oaklawn, 
and  Alma  and  plot  sizes  were  re- 
duced to  1/60-acre  with  four  repli- 
cations of  each  variety.  Average  va- 
riety yields  are  used  for  these  three 
tests,  disregarding  the  nitrogen  x 
variety  interaction.  The  differences 
required  for  significance  at  the  two 
commonly  accepted  levels  of  statis- 
tical significance  when  four  and  two 
replications  were  used  are  shown  for 
each  test,  and  the  number  of  repli- 
cations for  each  variety  indicated  by 
One  or  two  asterisks,  respectively. 

Actual  field  weights  of  hand-strip- 
ped or  burned  cane  were  taken  for 
each  plot  by  means  of  a  trailer-trans- 
ported weighing  device.  When  it  was 
impossible  to  hand-strip  or  burn  (for 
the  reason  that  the  cane  was  to  be 
used    for    seed    increase)    the    plots 


were  weighed  with  the  trash,  and  al- 
lowance was  made  for  percent  trash 
with  due  consideration  given  to  va- 
rietal difference  in  percent  trash  as 
determined  in  previous  tests. 

Twenty-stalk  samples  were  taken 
from  each  plot  and  transported  to 
Houma  for  milling  and  primary  or 
crusher  juice  analysis  of  Brix  and 
sucrose.  Experimental  errors  for  dif- 
ferences in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  are  based  on  plot-to-plot  va- 
riation for  the  indicated  yield. 

For  conducting  studies  of  maturity 
five  replications  of  1/40-acre  of  each 
variety  to  be  tested  were  planted  at 
the  Houma  station.  Each  1/40-acre 
plot  was  subdivided  into  18  plots  at 
harvest  time  and  three  sub-plots 
were  cut  and  composited  on  each  of 
the  six  sample  dates  given  in  table 
2.  A  sample  of  25  stalks  was  taken 
at  random  from  the  composited  ma- 
terial and  milled  for  Brix  and  suc- 
rose (pol)  analyses  of  the  juice. 
Thus,  there  were  five  samples  of 
each  variety  on  each  sample  date 
during  the  period  September  29  to 
December  14,  1955,  inclusive.  Each 
sample  consisted  of  cane  taken  from 
three  sub-plots  distributed  at  ran- 
dom among  each  1/40  acre  plot  of 
the  variety. 

Maturity  Studies 

Table  2  gives  results  of  maturity 
studies  at  the  Houma  station  with 


TABLE   1 
Monthly  rainfall  at  cooperative  variety   test  stations   during   1955 


Station 

B&ceiand 

Grtomrood  .... 

Oaklawn  

"Albania  

Levert~St  ■  J  ohn 

Una 

Bon  Secour  ... 

Clovally  

Ela  Hall  


Jan.  j  Feb.  t  March 


Monthly  rainfall  during  1955  (inches) 
April  j  May  i  June  i  July  i  Aug.  i  Sept.  i  " 


Mornal  for 
Houma 


it. 58  «  5.67  «       0  i  U.00  :  U.2U  »  U.77t  6.28  s  6.9U  «  2.01 

5.75  t  6.25  »      o  »  5.95  »  5-70  :  5.95»13.35  «  6.70  :  3.60 

5.25  s  3.05  i      0  i  6.20  t  6.05  t  U.70»15.35  t  11.35  «  6.60 

5.63  i  8.80  s     .07  i  7.31  i  8.06  i  U.97s  7.3U  «  12.17  t  1.15 

1.65  t  7.86  t      0  i  6.29  «  10.20  i  3.58>  6.16  t  U.22  t  1.53 

5.90  i  10.60  :  OilO  j  9.10  j  3.31  «  2.62»  6.75  :  3.8U  «  U.32 

6.18  i  U.10  t  O.Oli  t  7.31  i  U.30  t  6.hht  9«U2  t  5. 39  «  3.9U 

5.08  i  5.10  i      0  i  U.78  t  5.112  1  U.23i  5.32  1  ll.Uo  j  U.90 

5.33  :  U.22  :   0.05  :  5.93  i  5.U7  «  2.01:11.97  «  7.23  «  U.30 

2.28  x  3.00  .  0.02  j  3.1U  «  2.56  «  U.U3i   9.50  i  5.57  «  U.3U 


U.02  i    U.02  t  3.58      t    3.95  «    3.97  «    5.7li  8.15    *    7.35  «    6.36    j    U.55  »      3.85 


*  Rainfall  recorded  at  nearby  Iberia  Livestock  Farm.     Information  for  Albania  not  available. 


August   15,    1956 
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important  varieties.  C.P.  48/103,  re- 
leased for  commercial  utilization  in 
1955,  continued  to  produce  high 
yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  very 
early  in  the  season  compared  to 
yields  of  the  other  varieties.  On  Sep- 
tember 29,  when  the  first  samples 
were  taken,  indicated  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  for  this  variety  were 
approximately  50  percent  above  those 
of  C.P  44/101  and  C.P.  44/155,  and 
on  December  14,  when  the  last 
samples  were  analyzed,  yields  of  C.P. 
48/103  were  still  more  than  20  per- 
cent above  those  of  C.P.  44/101  and 
C.P.  44/155.  Results  obtained  with 
this  early-maturing  variety  in  1955 
are  in  agreement  with  those  of  pre- 
vious tests  (3).  On  the  other  hand, 
N.  Co.  310,  in  agreement  with  earlier 
results  (3),  continued  to  give  evi- 
dence of  being  relatively  late  ma- 
turing. Indicated  yields  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  for  this  variety  were  low 
throughout  the  harvest  season.  Start- 
ing at  90  percent  of  C.P.  44/101,  it 
reached  101  and  96  percent  on  De- 
cember 1  and  December  14,  respec- 
tively. C.P.  50/11  is  relatively  early 
maturing  but  cane  yields  have  been 
disappointingly  low  and  the  variety 
is  no  longer  considered  a  commercial 
prospect.  C.P.  36/105  was  relatively 
early  maturing  as  shown  by  average 
relative  sugar  yields  of  10  and  12 
percent  above  C.P.  44/101  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  October  14,  respec- 
tively. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
during  the  75-day  period  of  the  ex- 
periment,   indicated    yields    of    96° 


sugar  per  ton  of  cane  for  C.P.  44/101 
increased  approximately  105  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  1.4  pounds  of  sugar 
per  day. 

Results  of  Tests  on  Light  Soils 

Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  results 
of  yield  tests  during  1955  at  the  six 
light  soil  locations  in  plant  cane, 
first  stubble,  and  second  stubble,  re- 
spectively, and  table  6  summarizes 
cane  and  sugar  yields  of  six  impor- 
tant varieties  which  occurred  in  all 
three  crops.  The  two  recently  re- 
leased varieties  C.P.  47/193  and  C.P. 
48/103  are  included  in  table  6. 

Table  6  shows  that  both  N.  Co.  310 
and  C.P.  48/103  surpassed  C.P.  44/ 
101  by  4  and  3  percent,  respectively, 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre,  and  that 
C.P.  47/193  produced  yields  of  sugar 
per  acre  approximately  equal  to 
yields  of  C.P.  44/101.  C.P.  44/155 
averaged  5  percent  less  sugar  per 
acre  than  C.P.  44/101  and  C.P.  36/ 
105  was  14  percent  under  C.P.  44/ 
101  in  that  respect. 

In  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
C.P.  48/103  was  above  all  others.  N. 
Co.  310  was  slightly  under  C.P.  44/ 
101,  and  both  C.P.  36/105  and  C.P. 
47/193  surpassed  C.P.  44/101  by 
small  margins  in  the  average  of  all 
tests.  C.P.  44/155  outyielded  C.P. 
44/101  by  approximately  15  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  all  tests 
(Table  6). 

C.P.  36/13,  C.P.  44/155,  C.P.  43/ 
47,  and  C.P.  47/49  were  consistently 
above,  and  C.P.  29/116,  C.P.  44/154, 
C.P.  48/117,  C.P.  48/154,  C.P.  50/8, 


TABLE   2 

Results  of  maturity  studies  with  six  varieties  in  plant  cane  tests  at  Houma   during 

the  period  September  29  to  December  14,   1955,  inclusive 


Date 

of 

Sampling 

September  29 

October  lit  .. 

Noromber  1  .. 

Norember  15   . 

Deconbsr  1  .. 

Decenber  1U   . 


indicated  yield  of  9t>"  sugar:  t 

per  ton  of  cane  for  it 

C.  P.   WlOl i\ 


— tiT.  pT- 

Pounds  i  Percent  of  Mean  tt  36/105 


Relatlre  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 

^c.p.  Wioi  -loo)    

A     S     I     E     T     1  


C.  P. 


TTpT 


. EH 

H.  Co.   310 t     varieties 


106.9 
129.3 
169.6 
189.7 
206.9 
213.8 


91 

b9 

98 

100 

100 

101 


tl  110 

II  112 

ti  9U 

i:  85 

tt  66 

tl  05 


100 
108 
103 
10U 
101, 
101 


151 

151 
125 
126 
126 
123 


108 
112 
96 
96 
85 
89 


90 
93 
91 
92 
101 
96 


69 

83 

99 

109 

119 

121 
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TABLE  3 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955 


Godshaux        l 

Oaidavn          : 

Albania          i 

Levert^St.JoJin         t 

Alma            t 

Don  Seconr       1 

(Eaceland)l/i 

(Franklin)2/t 

(Jeanerette)3/» 

(St.Martinyi31e)l*/» 

(Lakeland)5/» 

(St.  Jaite3)3/> 

Average 

Variety 

12-226/     , 

11-23           « 

11-28           j 

11-29                 1 

11-16           j 

11-15         : 

Average  yield 

of  cane  per  acre       (.tons} 

**  C.  P.  5l/2it 

37.16        « 

37.1*7          » 

37.59           : 

28.95                 1 

36.73           t 

29.23          1 

3U.52 

**  c.  p.  50/1*0  ....  i 

36.1*8        » 

35.U3          « 

32.25           1 

26.1)0                 1 

36.31*          1 

30.1*9         « 

32.90 

**  C.   P.  53/21  ••••    ' 

30.85        « 

28.56          t 

28.18           t 

21.13                 « 

31.59          » 

25.07          1 

27.S6 

*  M.  Co.  310  

3U.88         1 

3U.U2          t 

31*.  28           1 

25.1*6                 1 

36.59          s 

30.1*8         t 

32.1*2  2/ 

**  C.  P.  36/13  ....   i 

35.66          1 

37.12           1 

31*.  30          t 

25.1*2         » 

*»  C.  P.  1*7/1*9  

33.1*0        • 

33.70          1 

28.77           « 

25.73                 1 

33.13          1 

28.99         ! 

31.1*5 

**  C.  P.  51/27  ....   i 

35.19         1 

3l*.13          1 

33.95          » 

26.!*1*                 : 

28.72           1 

29.78         » 

31.37 

*  c.  p.  UVioi 

33.12          £ 

3U.U5         « 

33.35          « 

28.1*7                » 

31*.  75          « 

27.31*         1 

31.91 

*  C.  P.  1*8/103  ...  i 

29.79         » 

21*.  75          t 

31.01          « 

20.16                1 

27.01          » 

22.33         t 

25.81* 

*  c.  p.  Ui/155  ...  i 

32.57        1 

32.57          t 

32.07           : 

21*.  58                 i 

28.21*          » 

2l».63         « 

29.11 

**  c.  p.  51/13  ....  % 

35.23        t 

30.86          1 

3l*.55          « 

23.17                * 

27.92          t 

23.21        t 

29.16 

*  c.  p.  36/105  ...  « 

33.92         » 

32.01          j 

29.99          s 

23.21*                 1 

32.76          t 

28.56        1 

30c08 

*  C.  P.  1*7/193  ...  1 

30.30        1 

33.1*0          1 

25.55          t 

23.1*2                 1 

32.79          1 

26.31        t 

28,63 

*  C.  P.  50/11  ....   s 

32.11        t 

35.12           : 

31.30          1 

25.58                 t 

36.1*0          1 

30.91        t 

31.90 

**  C.  P.  1*3/1*7  ....  » 

26.50         t 

2l*.75         « 

28.65           t 

21.61                t 

31.1*7          1 

2U.02          t 

26.17 

*»  c.  p.  1*8/317  ...  « 

35.89        t 

32.65          « 

3l*.90          1 

25.99                1 

1*0.98          1 

23.90          t 

32.38 

**  c.  p.  5o/ia  ....  8 

1*0.28        « 

35.60          1 

36.1*3          « 

36.78                1 

38.19          1 

38.86        1 

37.69 

*  C.  P.  29/116  ...  « 

32.96        t 

31.31*          « 

37.12           1 

28.51.                « 

1*1.66          » 

31.36        1 

33.83 

**  c.  p.  U*A5i*  ...  « 

33.27        « 

37.72          t 

28.67          t 

27.57                « 

3U.59          t 

29.U5         « 

31.88 

Difference  10/ 
For  P.  -  .05"^        1 

3.99        J 

5.33          « 

2.89          t 

1*.63               1 

5.52          1 

3.38        t 

2.929/ 

For  P.  -  .01           1 

5.1*5        t 

7.29          » 

3.95          t 

6.32                t 

7.55          : 

l*.6l        t 

3.87 

Difference  12/ 
*"or  P.  -  ,0T^        1 

5.08        t 

5.53          i 

3.9k          1 

li.88                1 

7.U7          « 

5.U7        t 

For  P.   -  .01           j 

7.51        t 

7.80          t 

5.61          1 

6.89                1 

10.55          1 

7.72        1 

Average  Indicated  yield  of  9b"  gagar  per  ton  of  cane  (.poondaj  J/ 


**C.  P.  53/2U « 

189.8         t 

202.7         t 

23Ji.U           1 

155.0             1 

168.7         : 

171*.  2         « 

185.8 

**c.  p.  50/1*0  ....  1 

189.6         : 

196.6         : 

213.3           t 

155.1             « 

131.6        t 

191.1*        » 

179.7 

**c.  p.  51/21  ....  t 

23J*.9         » 

I89.O         t 

21*7.9           « 

19l*.9             * 

20l*.l        » 

225.9        * 

213.1 

*N.  Co.  310 i 

165.3        t 

185.1*        8 

198.5          1 

17U.lt            * 

135.6        1 

191.1        1 

177.8 

**c.  p.  36/13  ....  t 

173.9         t 

205.1*           t 

11*2.1*        1 

198.2         : 

177.1  8/ 

182.5 

**C.  P.  1*7/1*9 

132.2         t 

183.0         j 

209.1*          t 

I6J.2            1 

177.5         : 

178.1         t 

**c.  p.  51/27  

187.8         j 

190.5         ! 

188.8           1 

160.9              : 

171.2         « 

170.3         « 

179.1* 

*C.   P.   ltlj/101  ...    « 

186. V         t 

192.5         « 

201*.  2           « 

150.5              t 

31*0.7         t 

181*.  9        « 

176.3 

*C.  P.  1*8/103  ....j 

220.8         t 

226.7         t 

230.8           t 

199.7              « 

210.1*          s 

210.1*         t 

217.7 

«c.  p.  1*1*/155  ...  1 

217.6         » 

19U.U        « 

198.3           1 

170.9              t 

156.7        » 

205.3         ! 

191.6 

**c.  P.  51/13  ....  t 

191.3         « 

193.9        « 

203.7           « 

161*.  6              « 

157.1*        « 

193.1*        1 

185.5 

*C.  ?.  36/105  ...   : 

180.3         t 

187.3        « 

205.1*          a 

153.1*              1 

isi.e      « 

182.1         i 

179. 2 

*C.P.  1*7/193  ....  1 

185.5         : 

196.8        t 

207.1*           : 

162.0              1 

170.2      « 

161*.  1*        .. 

181*.  7 

*C.  P.  50/11  

161.2        « 

172.6        s 

183.1*          t 

163.6             s 

139.6      « 

163.5        « 

163.5 

**C.  P.  1*3/1*7  ....   « 

201.0          t 

193.7        t 

225.7          » 

177.2             t 

182.7        « 

203.2        t 

197.7 

**C.  P.  1*8/117  ...   t 

168.1        « 

158.9        s 

188.5          « 

138.1*             1 

121*.  9         1 

158.6        1 

156.0 

**C.  P.  50/1*1  ....   1 

122*8         s 

li*l*.7         : 

185.0          i 

98.1*             « 

96.3        « 

92.3        t 

122.6 

*C.  P.  29/116  ...  t 

137.3        t 

11*1.6        t 

31*3.5          t 

32.7.3              1 

101.3        » 

132.7        » 

128.2 

«C.  F.  ljli/151*  ...» 

130.0        1 

11*5.1*         J 

158.6          1 

125.7              t 

10U.1       t 

136.5        « 

133.0 

Difference  10/ 
For  P.  -  .0?            j 

20.82         1 

31.66        1 

17.76          1 

20.27              t 

17.1*6       « 

12.61          j 

16.08  9/ 
21.30 

For  P.  -  .01           » 

28.1*6        t 

15.91*        « 

21*.  22           : 

27.61*              1 

23.87       * 

17.20            8 

Difference  12/ 
For  P.   -  .0!;            s 

31*.  38        t 

21.1*9         * 

26.  U8           t 

2l».23              1 

21.11*       * 

20.93 

For  P.   -  .01           : 

50.66        t 

30.32         1 

37.37           « 

3U.U6             1 

29.83       t 

29.5U 

Average  iridic 

it«a  yield  of  76 

'  «o^ar  per  acre  {po 

lodsj 

**  C.  P.  52/2U  

7053 

t         7595 

«           8060 

«              1*1*86 

«        6195 

?          5092 

8       61*13 

**  c.  p.  5o/l*o 

6916 

:          6967 

1          6878 

1              1*091* 

t        1*782 

*          5837 

8       5912 

*»  c.  p.  51/21  

6630 

i          5398 

«          6986 

1              1*319 

1        61*1*9 

*          5661* 

1      5871* 

*  B.  Co.   310 

61*62 

«          6383 

1          6803 

1               1*1*1*3. 

«        1*960 

8          5826 

8       5812 

*»  C.  P.  36/13  

j          6202 

1           7623 

1        1*886 

"          5037 

8       571*0  8/ 

*»  c.  P.  U7/k9 

6081* 

1           7082 

1          6025 

:                1*200 

f        5879 

1         5161* 

1      5739 

**  c.  r.  51/27  

6609 

«           6502 

1          61*11 

«               1*253 

1        1*916 

8          5071 

*      5627 

*  c.  P.  kh/101  .... 

6170 

«          6507 

1          6826 

t             1*21*1 

•        5065 

t          1*91*6 

*      5626 

*  c.  p.  ue/103  .... 

6578 

1          5610 

.1          7157 

«                 1*026 

1        5681* 

8          1*699 

1       5626 

*  c.  p.  I*l*/i55  .... 

7036 

»          6333 

«          6359 

t                1*200 

1        1*1*26 

.          5056 

*      5577 

**  c.  P.  5V13 

673§ 

•          5983 

1          7039 

1              3811* 

:        1*391* 

8          10*88 

8      51*09 

*  c.  p.  36/105  .... 

6116 

1          5997 

1          6159 

«             3561* 

1        5299 

8           5201 

«      5389 

*  c.  P.  l*7A?3  ,,.. 

5622 

!          6571* 

.          5298 

1             3791* 

1       558o 

8          1*852 

*      5287 

»  c.  p.  50/11  

5175 

«          6061 

1          571*0 

«             1*185 

1       5080 

«          5055 

8      5216 

**  c.  P.  1*3/1*7  

5327 

1          1*791* 

«          61*67 

«             3830 

«       5751 

8          1*860 

1      5175 

*»  C  P.  1*8/32.7  .... 

6032 

1          5189 

t          6576 

t             3597 

1       5120 

«          3791 

8      5051 

**  C  P.  50/1*1 

1*91*6 

«          5153 

«          6738 

i             3620 

t        3676 

*          3567 

t      1*620 

*  C  P.  29/116  .... 

U526 

1          UU37 

1         5325 

»              331*7 

1        1*219 

8           l*J61 

8      1*336 

*»  c.  P.  M*/l51*  .... 

1*326 

t          5k83 

1         1*51*7 

«             31*66 

1        3601 

1          1*020 

*      1:21*0 

Dif ftrsnce  10/ 
For  P.   -  .05 

998 

:          1067 

t          1071* 

1               688 

t        1030 

8             707 

•         715  9/ 

For  P.   -  .01 

1365 

«           31*59 

t          11*61* 

1                938 

1         11*08 

8            961* 

t        91*7 

Difference  11/ 
For  P.  -  .C-T^ 

31*86 

«          1235 

i          1316 

<              885 

1        1338 

8           3121* 

For  P.  -  .01 

2199 

«          171*3 

i          1856 

«            1258 

*        1888 

1          1587 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FOOTNOTES—TABLE  3 

*  Averages  shown  are  based  on  4  yield  determinations  at  each  station. 
**  Averages  shown  are  based  on  2  yield  determinations  at  each  station. 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  silty  loam. 

4  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

5  Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

6  Date  of  harvest. 

7  Weighted  average  values  given  for  this  and  subsequent  tables. 

8  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  Yates  formula 
for  determining  missing  plot  values.  (Paterson,  D.  D.  Statistical  Technique  in  Agricultural  Re- 
search, pp.  181-188). 

0  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

10  When  mean  is  based  on  4  yield  determinations. 

11  When  mean  is  based  on  2  yield  determinations. 


TABLE  4 
Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955 


1    Godchaux       » 

Oakluvn       t 

Albania         8 

LererWftoJohn         1 

Aim          t 

Ben  Secour       8 

1  (RAceland)3/i 

(Franklin)  2/ « 

(Jeanerette)3/* 

(St  .Martinville  )y  8 

(Lakeland)5/s 

(St.  Jaws o)3/i 

Average 

Variety 

t        11-9  6/     t 

10-26         « 

11-1                 8 

11-3 

11-16       t 

11-lk         8 

Arerage     yield 

of    cane    per 

acre         (tone; 

*»  c.  P.  50/28  

t         26.69         « 

13.56           « 

22.53           t 

21.1*5                t 

25.H9       8 

27.31            8 

22.81* 

*»  C.  P.  1*7/1*9 

3U.75        1 

19.99           « 

23.80            8 

17.33                I 

23.22       1 

3U.32           8 

25.57 

*  c.  p.  U6/103  

26.I48        8 

19.78           : 

23.83           8 

6.75             « 

22.06       8 

31.11*                8 

22.C1 

*  11.  Co.  310 

30.59        1 

18.81           1 

2l*.92           8 

21*.30              1 

30.1*8       * 

33.25                8 

27.06 

**  C.   P.  50/13  

1         29.97         « 

20.97           t 

28.18           t 

26.U*             « 

32.66       1 

3U.11          8 

28.67 

*  c.  p.  l*i*/ioi 

26.50         1 

17.81           « 

27.31          t 

22.58               1 

25.13       8 

32.92            8  8 

25.37 

*  C.  P.  1(7/193 

29.32         i 

17.25           « 

26.28           8 

18.56              1 

27.79       8 

28.71*          8 

21.66 

**  c.  P.  I*i*/i51* 

31.71*         » 

2«.$0           « 

26.07                8 

26.87              : 

35.00      8 

37.1*8          8 

30.28 

**  c.  P.  50/8  ......... 

3U.81*        1 

22.23           1 

23.1*7          « 

26.79              * 

31*.  98       8 

31*.  09           8 

29.1*0 

**  c.  p.  I48/117 

32.97        1 

28.92           « 

21.1,6           8 

20.80              1 

30.21*          8 

33.92           8 

28.05 

**  c.  p.  1*1*A55 

25.12         s 

17.09           1 

2l*.U*           8 

17.87              J 

23.96       8 

22.61,           8 

21.80 

*  C.  P.  50/H 

21.95         » 

19.81,           : 

25.C7           8 

21.13              « 

31.17          8 

30.82               8 

25.00 

**  C.  P.  1*3/1*7  

1         25.75         « 

13.7b          1 

19.87           8 

10.11              t 

27.82          8 

25.26                8 

20.1*2 

*»  C.  P.  36/13  

22.56         t 

16.21          « 

23.61,          8 

9.55              1 

21.51         8 

25.92       J 

20.23 

*  C.  P.  36/105 

1         20.96         s 

16.25          * 

22.88           * 

19.31*              « 

17.66          8 

30.03               8 

21.19 

**  C.  P.  29/116  

1         30.87         * 

15.73          « 

25.60           8 

18.75              1 

3U.97       1 

32.97                8 

26.1*8 

«*  c.  p.  Who 

18.62         t 

20.72          « 

20.92           8 

15.12               8 

2U.52       8 

29.17               8 

21.51 

**  c.  p.  50/15  

29.61*         t 

17.1*7          t 

19.69           8 

17.00              1 

26.13       « 

25.1*5               8 

22.56 

**  C.  P.  1*8/151* 

3U.89         i 

18.66          * 

22.13           8 

20.23                    8 

'            31.51*         8 

33.29           8 

26.81* 

**  c.  p.  50/23  

33.17         1 

15.38          s 

2l*o37           » 

11.37              » 

19.20       8 

23.06          8 

21.09 

Difference     8/ 
For  P.  -  .05"^ 

6.09         J 

8.30                8 

2.38           * 

U.86              > 

8.21       8 

3.10               8 

3-67  7/ 

For  P.  -  .01 

8.11        1 

11.01*                8 

3.21*          * 

6.71*              1 

10.92       8 

it.  26            8 

5.13  " 

Difference  9/ 
For  P.  -  .05 

1 

3.1<9          8 

6.3U             1 

3.1*3          8 

For  P.  -  .01 

10/ 

10/                   8 

1*.77           8 

8.68              » 

10/                8 

U.69          1 

Average  Indica 

.«[  jield  of  "960 

angar  per  ton  of  cane     (jxmndaj 

**  c.  p.  50/28  .... 

201.0 

215.3 

225.7 

207.2 

176.0 

226.3 

206.2 

**  C.  P.  1*7/1*9  .... 

173.6 

200.5 

196.3 

167.8 

162.3 

192.0 

185.1* 

*  C.  P.  U8A03  ... 

213.0 

220.6 

217.1, 

205.5 

20l*.l 

218.6 

2H*.2 

*  K.  Co.  310  

159.9 

189.1 

177.0 

163.5 

11*2.0 

163.0 

163.7 

**  C.  P.  50/13  .... 

11*6.3 

163.1* 

157.5 

153.5 

135.8 

170.7 

151*.  2 

*  C.  P.  1*1*/101  ... 

166.1, 

183.8 

180.8 

152.6 

161.1 

189.0 

173.0 

*  C.  P.  1*7/193  .-. 

173.9 

187.7 

186.3 

165.1* 

172.6 

180.8 

177.7 

**  c.  p.  I*l*/i51»  ... 

132.1 

15U.1 

157.2 

137.1* 

122.0 

11*1.6 

139.5 

**  c.  P.  5o/8  ..... 

139.1 

11*8.0 

160.7 

13U.3 

126.3 

11*5.0 

11*1.0 

**  C.  P.  1*8/117  ... 

138.7 

153.8 

165.7 

11*2.8 

138.1 

11*7.6 

11*7.0 

**  c.  P.  1*1*/155  ... 

183.8 

I89c3 

188.2 

179.2 

168.0 

215.5 

187.3 

*  C.  P.  50/n  .... 

163.2 

172.6 

170.6 

11*3.1* 

11,1*.  9 

173.9 

161.3 

**  C  P.  U3/U7  .... 

I8l*.l 

193.8 

196.1* 

180.9 

175.3 

203.3 

168.9 

*»  C.  P.  36/13  .... 

176.O 

193.7 

196.8 

166.9 

175.2 

206.3 

188.3 

*  C.  P.  36/L05  ... 

170.2 

197.7 

187.2 

167.0 

169.3 

185.C 

179.6 

**  C.  P.  29/116  ... 

130.1, 

1&».5 

160.0 

136.3 

117.1 

132.6 

137.0 

**  c.  P.  1*8/110  ... 

177.8 

181*.  1* 

171.0 

13U.3 

167.0 

169.1 

168.7 

*•  C.  P.  50/15  .... 

137.8 

170.1 

181*.1 

156.1 

153.1* 

167.3 

159.6 

**  c.  P.  1*8/151*  •♦• 

129.8 

152.6 

125.9 

160.6 

102.2 

130.0 

130.li 

**  c.  p.  50/23  .... 

155.3 

157.8 

181*.  9 

167.5 

162.0 

169.1 

165.9 

Difference  8/ 
For  P.  -  .05 

5.1*8 

16.00 

16.88 

H».l5 

22.93 

15.66 

10.95  7/ 

For  P.  -  .01 

7.29 

23.91* 

23.03 

19.61* 

30.51 

21.65 

H..50-' 

Pifferweee  9/ 

For  P.  -,70? 

20.30 

27.95 

21*.  99 

For  P.   -  .01 

10/ 

10/ 

27.60 

38.29 

10/ 

31».16 
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TABLE   4 — Continued 
Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955. 


t     Godcnaux 

>       OaKJUwm         t 

Albania 

t  *veyeri^st.joiin        t 

LiMB.               1 

Bon  Secoor       1 

i   (Raceland)3/t   (Franklin)  2/t 

( Jeanerette  }3_/ 

t   (St,«artinTille)l*/i 

( Lakeland  )5/i 

(St.  Jaaea)l/i 

Average 

Variety 

\      11-9  6/ 

t      10-26            i 

11-1 

«              11-3                 1 

11-16       1 

11-11*          : 

Average  indicate 

d  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  acre     £  pounds) 

**  C.  P.  50/28  

«        5366 

I           2919           i 

5081, 

t            l|)|Mi                   1 

1*538          t 

6179        1 

1*755 

**  C.  P.  1*7/1*9  .... 

i        6032 

t          1*008          i 

1*671 

t             2908                  t 

1*231*          i 

6588        1 

1*71*0 

*  C.  P.  W103  ... 

«        5639 

i          1*363          i 

5180 

1            1798                 1 

1*503          1 

6806        i 

1*715 

*  K.  Co.  310  

t        1*890 

«         3557         i 

1*101 

«            3972                 » 

1*329          « 

5109        1 

1*1*30 

**  c.  P.  50/13  .... 

t        1*381* 

«         31*26         « 

1*1*38 

1           1*013                 « 

10*36          1 

5823        » 

1*1*20 

*  c.  p.  wia  ... 

<        1*1*10 

«          3273          i 

1*939 

1           31*1*6                i 

1*01*8          * 

6223        1 

1*390 

*  C.  P.  U7/193  ... 

i        5098 

«          3238          t 

1*897 

t           3069                 1 

1*797          1 

5195'        1 

1*382 

**  c.  P.  Wl$h  ... 

i        1*19U 

«          3775          s 

1*098 

s           3691                1 

1*270          « 

5309        « 

1*223 

**  c.  p.  50/8  

t        1*81*5 

i          3291          t 

3772 

«           3597                 « 

10O8          1 

1*91*2        t 

1*11*1* 

**  c.  P.  U8/H7  ... 

t        1*572 

,             1*1*1*0             , 

3556 

1           2970                j 

1*176          t 

5007        1 

1*122 

*»  c.  P.  I*t*/i55  ... 

i        1*616 

t          3236          t 

1*51*2 

*           3202                 1 

1*026          1 

1*678        « 

1*083 

*  c.  P.  5o/ii  .... 

t        3583 

t          31*1*         t 

1*278 

1           3030                » 

1*518          t 

5359        t 

1*032 

**  c.  p.  1*3/1*7  .... 

8        1*71*0 

t          2663          « 

3902 

«           1829                 1 

1*876          t 

5135        « 

3857 

**  C.  P.  36/13  .... 

«        3971 

»          3527          « 

1*652 

1           1591*                « 

3768          , 

531*7        1 

3610 

*  C.  P.  36/105  ... 

«        3568 

i          3212          j 

1*262 

1            3229                 t 

2989          » 

5555        t 

3806 

**  C.  P.  29/U6  ... 

t         1*025 

t          2587          « 

li095 

1            2593                 « 

1*095          « 

1*371        t 

3628 

**  c.  P.  1*8/110  ... 

i        3311 

i          3820          t 

3577 

!                 2030                         1 

1*096          1 

1*932        « 

3628 

**  c.  P.  50/15  .... 

i        1*081* 

«          2972          t 

3621* 

«            2653                 « 

1*009          1 

1*258        t 

3600 

*»  c.  P.  U8/15U  ... 

»        1*530 

t          281*8          i 

2823 

1            321*8                  1 

3222           1 

1*327        t 

3500 

*»  c.  P.  50/23  .... 

•       5150 

i           21*27           « 

1*505 

1            1905                 1 

3110           1 

3900         : 

31*99 

Difference  8/ 
For  P.  -  .05 

«      loot 

ti           15U1           t 

616 

852                 1 

11*1*0            « 

753        » 

712  7/ 
91.3 

For  P.  -  .01 

«        1335 

i           2050           i 

81*0 

1            1183                 1 

1916          t 

101*1         1 

Difference  9/ 
For  P.  -  .05 

i 

795 

3150                 j 

971*        « 

For  P.  -  .01 

t          10/ 

«     is/      ! 

1089 

1575                 « 

10/    ; 

1331        1 

*  Averages 

shown  are 

based  on  4  y 

ield  determi 

nations. 

**  Averages 

shown  are 

based  on  2  y 

ield  determi 

nations  except  three  locations   (Godchaux,  Oak- 

lawn,  Alma)  in  which  averages  are  all  based  on  4  determinations. 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  silty  loam. 

4  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

5  Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

6  Date  of  harvest. 

7  Experimental  Error  based  on  Variety  x  Location  interaction  term. 

8  Difference  required  for  significance  when  mean  is  based  on  4  yield   determinations. 

9  Difference  required  for  significance  when  mean  is  based  on  2  yield   determinations. 

10  All  variety  means  based  on  4  yield  determinations   (see  Experimental  Technique). 


and  C.P.  50/13  consistently  below 
C.P.  44/101  in  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  In  plant  cane  tests  the  fol- 
lowing unreleased  varieties  surpass- 
ed C.P.  44/101  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre:  C.P.  47/49,  C.P.  50/40,  C.P. 
51/21,  C.P.  51/24,  and  C.P.  51/27. 
Both  C.P.  47/49  and  C.P.  51/24  are 
so  susceptible  to  lodging  That  they 
will  not  be  replanted.  C.P.  51/21  and 
C.P.  51/27  have  given  evidence  of 
poor  stubbling  qualities  in  prelimi- 
nary agronomic  tests,  and  both  va- 
rieties will  be  discarded.  C.P.  51/21 
has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
having  relatively  poor  milling  quali- 
ties. More  testing  of  C.P.  50/40  will 
Jbe  necessary  bef6re  final  appraisal 
of  its  merits  can  be  made.  C.P.  50/13 
and  50/28,  occurring  in  first  stubble 
tests  only,  yielded  more  sugar  per 
acre  than  C.P.  44/101.  C.P.  50/13 
was  not  replanted  in  1955  because  it 
is  very  low  in  sucrose  and  C.P.  50/28 
was  discontinued  because  it  is  sus- 


ceptible to  mosaic. 
Results  of  Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 

Results  of  four  plant  cane  and  two 
stubble  tests  on  heavy  soils  are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  7  and  8,  respective- 
ly, and  Table  9  summarizes  these  re- 
sults with  some  of  the  important  va- 
rieties. N.  Co.  310  outyielded  all 
other  varieties  in  each  individual 
plant  cane  test  and  surpassed  C.P. 
44/101  by  16  percent  in  the  average 
of  all  tests  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre,  but  C.P.  44/101  was  slightly 
above  N.  Co.  310  in  the  first  stubble 
test  at  Elm  Hall.  No  other  released 
variety  equaled  C.P.  44/101  in  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  average  of 
all  tests,  but  C.P.  44/154  surpassed 
C.P.  44/101  by  a  slight  margin  in 
second  stubble  (table  8).  C.P.  44/ 
154  was  silghtly  above  C.P.  44/101 
in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  in  plant 
cane  at  Elm  Hall  and  C.P.  36/105 
was  also  above  C.P.  44/101  in  the 
plant  cane  test  at  Oaklawn. 
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Average  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  in  plant  cane  tests  were  essen- 
tially equal  for  C.P.  44/101,  C.P. 
47/49,  C.P.  47/193,  and  N.  Co.  310, 


but  yields  of  C.P.  36/105,  C.P.  48/ 
117,  C.P.  44/154,  and  C.P.  29/116 
were  considerably  below  those  of 
C.P.  44/101.    C.P.  36/105,  C.P.  47/ 


TABLE 

5 

Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests 

on 

light  soils 

in  Louisiana  duri 

ng    1955 

. 

Godchaax 

: 

OakJLawn 

xLerert-St.  John 

x  Don  Secour       * 

*(Saceland)^x(f 

'ranklin 

)2/i(SU 

Martinville 

)3/x    (St.  Jasee)!/: 

Average 

Variety 

j 

n-e  y 

: 

10-27 

X 

11-3 

x             10-2         : 

Average  yi 

eld 

of  cane 

j>er 

acre 

*N.  Co.  310  .... 

: 

3U.00 

t 

32.32 

25.50 

:           29.21         i 

30o26 

*C.Po  1*7/193  ... 

X 

30.38 

: 

26.75 

22.98 

x           26.61         i 

26.69 

*C.P.  1*8/103  ... 

t 

25.77 

: 

22.78 

13.32 

:           26.71         i 

22.ll* 

**C.P.  1*7/1*9  «... 

j 

30.1*9 

j 

23.96 

17.61* 

t           29.61         x 

25.1*2 

*C.P.  Uh/101  ... 

: 

28.25 

: 

25.27 

27.27 

:           27.1*0         x 

27.05 

**C.P.  kk/l$k  ... 

t 

32.56 

t 

29.26 

30.70 

s           31.06         ; 

30.89 

**C.P.  1*8/117  ... 

• 

30.75 

: 

30.90 

26»85 

x           27.85         1 

29.09 

**C.P.  1*9/27  .... 

t 

25.37 

: 

28.17 

2U.91 

:           28,30         : 

26.69 

**S.P.  i*i*/l55  ... 

: 

21.69 

% 

32.33 

17.75 

x           19.17         : 

22.73 

**C.P0  U3/U7  .... 

I 

21.1*3 

: 

29.76 

17.31 

x           22.71         : 

22.80 

**C.P.  36/13  .... 

i 

22.00 

: 

2l*.19 

:           25.19         : 

22.1.7  5/ 

*»C.P.  1*9/35  .... 

X 

29.03 

: 

27.00 

21.70 

x           22.15         J 

2U.97 

**C.P.  1*8/126  ... 

t 

27.82 

: 

29.56 

19.83 

t           19.10         X 

2l*.0o 

*c.p.  Who  ... 

: 

19.06 

% 

26.30 

21.01 

:           22.03         a 

22.10 

«C.P.  1*9/38  .... 

: 

31.1*6 

i 

25.1*0 

19.19 

:           26.06         5 

25.53 

*C.P.  36/10$  ... 

: 

22.73 

: 

18.36 

13.89 

:           23.10         j 

19.52 

**c.P.  29/116  ... 

: 

25.U- 

i 

21*.  73 

22.70 

x           23.69         t 

2U.13 

**C.Po  1*8/121*  ... 

j 

27.89 

• 

19.1*1* 

ll*.20 

15.69         J 

19.30 

**C.P.  1*9/19  .... 

• 

25.80 

: 

21.30 

17.51* 

:           2l*.l*7         : 

22.28 

Difference  7/ 
For  P.  •  .05 

j 

l*.6i* 

: 

3.17 

M$ 

t             2.17         i 

U.59  6/ 

For  P.  «  .01 

t 

6.33 

: 

lt.32 

5.79 

x             2.96         3 

6.12 

Difference  8 
For  P 
For  P.  ■ 


snce  8/ 
-  .0? 


.01 


5.69 
7.78 


6.25 
8.55 


7.36 
10.08 


U.36 
5.96 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  angar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


*N.  Co.  310 


*C.P. 

*C.P. 

**C.P. 

*C.P 


1*7/193 
U8/103 
1*7/1*9  . 
Wioi 


**C.P.  1*1*/151* 
**C.P.  1*8/117 


**C  .Po 

**C.P. 
**C.P. 

**C.P. 

**C.P. 

**C.P. 

*C.P. 
**CCP. 

*C.P. 

**C.Po 

**C.P. 
**C.P. 


1*9/27  - 
W155 
1*3/1*7  < 
36/13  . 
1*9/35  . 
1*8/126 
1*8/110 
1*9/38  « 
36/105 
29/116 
1*8/121* 
U9/19 


Difference 
For  P.  -  .< 
For  P.  -  J 


t 


Difference  8/ 
For  P.  »  .05 
For  P.  -  .01 


17U.2 
195.0 
232.2 
189.7 
177.2 
U7.1* 
152.2 
171*.  2 
188.6 
196.6 
192.1* 
152.6 
153.8 
181.6 
11*0.0 
185.6 
151.2 
169.9 
11*1*. 0 

7.U. 
10.11 

11*.  26 

19.  U9 


156.0 
176.0 
209.1 
195.0 
170.1* 

i51*.o 
157.9 
153.5 

192.8 
175.3 
173.9 
165.3 
11*0.2 
11*9*7 
130.9 
I80.9 
11*8.2 
168.7 
133.1 

13.60 
18.56 

21.88 

29.91 


178.7 


193 

207 

181 

161* 

161 

155 

173.8 

192.5 

189.3 

17U.5 
16U.6 
170.2 
151.1 
171.1* 
131.1 
159.1* 
11*9.  h 

29.75 
1*0.66 

30.51* 

1*1.83 


153.5 
162.9 
195.9 


168, 

167 « 

121*. 

136. 

155. 

161. 

177.5 

181.0 

11*0.8 

11*9.8 

11*6.2 

119.0 

161*.  1* 

111*.  3 

158.1* 

137.1 

16.97 
23.11* 

17.88 
21*.  1*1* 


165.3 
181.8 
211.6 
183.2 
169.7 
11*6.7 
150.6 
163.7 
185.2 
183.6 
181*.  8 
158.3 
151.0 
160.5 
131*.  5 
175.7 
136.6 
165.3 
11*0.5 


11.62  6/ 
15.1*8 


y 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE   5 — Continued 
Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955. 


... 

. 

Godchaox 

Oak-Lawn 

iLevert-St.  John 

, 

Bon  Secour 

, 

i  ( Raceland  )2/ :  (Franklin )  2/ 

t(St. 

Martinrille 

>y. 

(St.  James 

W' 

Average 

Variety 

: 

n-8  y 

10-27 

11- 3 

10-2 

i 

Averaj 

e  indicated 

** 

aid  oi  ?6U 

sn^ar  per  acre 

(pounds ) 

*No  Co.   310  

5922 

501*2 

1*556 

2*2*83 

5001 

U853 

♦C.P.  1*7/193  .... 

5923 

1*708 

1*2*1*1 

i 

2*31*0 

. 

*C.P.  1*8/103 : 

5983 

1*763 

275£ 

: 

5232 

: 

2*682* 

**C.P.  k'f/h9 

. : 

5783 

! 

1*672 

3200 

2*976 

J 

2*658 

*C.P.  i*i*/ioi  .... 

: 

5005 

1*305 

t 

1*1*71* 

2*578 

: 

1*590 

**C.P.  l*l*/l&  .... 

: 

1*798 

U506 

1*91*1* 

3877 

• 

1*531 

**C.P.  1*8/117  •••. 

: 

1*679 

1 

1*879 

1*165 

3799 

t 

2*380 

**C.P.  U9/27  ....« 

: 

1*1*19 

1*325 

1*330 

2*1*02 

• 

2*369 

**c.p.  l*l*/i$5  .... 

: 

1*090 

6232 

31*16 

3101* 

: 

2*210 

**C.P    U3A7 

: 

1*211* 

5218 

t 

3277 

2*031 

: 

2*185 

**C.P:  36/13  

t 

1*233 

1*206 

2*560 

; 

2*152  5/ 

**C.P.  1*9/35  

% 

1*1*29 

U*76 

3786 

3119 

j 

3952 

**C.P.  1*8/126  .... 

• 

1*278 

lOhh 

3261* 

2861 

: 

3637 

*C.Po  1*8/110  .... 

t 

3U61 

3936 

3575 

3220 

; 

352*8 

**C.P.  1*9/38  

: 

UU05 

3325 

2900 

3102 

I 

32*33 

*C.P.  36/105  .... 

t 

1*218 

3322 

2381 

3798 

t 

32*30 

**C.P.  29/116  .... 

: 

38U2         i 

3665 

2976 

2707 

I 

3297 

*»CcP.  W12U  .... 

i 

1*738 

3279 

\ 

2263 

21*86 

i 

3191 

**C.P.  1*9/19  

I 

3716 

2835 

2620 

: 

3352* 

I 

3131 

Difference  7/ 

For  P.  ■  .0* 

t 

909 

61*9 

987 

: 

567 

t 

811*  6/ 

For  P.  -  .01 

t 

121*0        i 

886 

131*9 

: 

773 

i 

1082* 

Difference  8/ 

For  P.   -  .05 

: 

1065 

1161* 

12*09 

; 

803 

i 

For  P.  -  o01 

t 

11*56         : 

1591      i 

1931 

S 

1098 

t 

*  Averages  shown  are  based  on  4  yield  determinations  at  each  station. 
**  Averages  shown  are  based  on  2  yield  determinations  at  each  station. 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

4  Date  of  harvest. 

5  Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according 
for  determining  missing  plot  values  (Paterson,  D.  D.,  Statistical  Technique  in 
search  pp.  181-188). 

0  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

7  When  mean  is  based  on  4  yield  determinations. 

8  When  mean  is  based  on  2  yield  determinations. 


to  Yates  formula 
Agricultural    Re- 


TABLE   6 

Summary  of  results  of  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble  tests  with  six  important 

varieties  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955.    Average  of  all  locations. 


: 

Average  yield 

of 
cane  per  acre 

: 

! 

1 

Average  indicated  yield 

of  ?6°  sugar 

: 

: 

Variety             : 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

! 
S 

Per  acre 

• 
j 
:C 

Percent 

of 
.P.  ltil/101 

Co  P«  36/10$  ...j 

Cons 
23.60 

1 

pounHs" 

178o3 

t 

pounds 

1*208 

t 

86 

C.  P.  liVioi  ••  5 

28.11 

1 

173.2 

I 

1*869 

: 

100 

C.  P.  I*l*/i55  ••  « 

2H.S3 

? 

188.2 

S 

1*623 

: 

95 

C.  P.  1*7/193  ..   t 

26.66 

1 

181.6 

I 

Will 

: 

99 

C.  P.  1*8/103  0.   : 

23.33 

1 

21U.7 

t 

5008 

: 

103 

N.  Co.  310  to*,    i 

30.00 

t 

169.1* 

t 

£081 

: 

101* 
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49,  C.P.  48/117,  C.P.  50/11,  and  N. 
Co.  310  were  all  above  C.P.  44/101 
in  sugar-per-ton  yields  in  the  first 
stubble  test  at  Elm  Hall. 

Discussion  of  Results 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  varied  de- 
mands of  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try, varieties  must  meet  certain  min- 
imum requirements.  Among  these 
requirements  are  adaptability  to  ma- 


chine harvest,  or  erectness  of  stalks, 
early  maturity  and  relatively  high 
percent  sucrose  in  the  juice,  resist- 
ance to  diseases  and  insects,  good 
milling  qualities  including  relatively 
low  fiber  content,  and  relatively 
large  diameter  of  stalks.  These  qual- 
ities must  be  combined  to  a  satis- 
factory degree  in  varieties  that  will 
produce  high  yields  of  cane  and  sug- 


TABLE   7 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  heavy  soil  in  Louisiana  during   1955 


: 

Greenwood 

X 

Eln  Hall 

. 

Oaklavn 

• 

Station       x 

i< 

[  Thibodaax  )\/  x  (  Hapoleonville  )l/ x  (Franklin )  2/ x 

(Hoama)3/  x 

Average 

Variety 

: 

12-5  V 

: 

12-6 

X 

11-21* 

t 

12-9         x 

J 

Lverage  yield  of 

cane  per  acre 

(ions) 

N.  Co.  310 

x 

38.06 

t 

21*.  96 

: 

26.28 

i 

36.88     x 

31.5k 

C.  P.  U7/U9 

: 

3l*.93 

: 

22.13 

i 

22.36 

t 

30.30     x 

27.1*3 

C.  P.  i*8/H7 

I 

36.5U 

i 

23.1*9 

i 

26.77 

I 

30.28     x 

29.27 

c.  p.  l*i*/ioi 

: 

31.1*8 

: 

21.18 

i 

22.23 

29.7k     x 

26.16 

C.  P.  1*7/193 

t 

30.0k 

t 

22.00 

x 

19.66 

t 

2k.  91     t 

2M5 

C.  P.  36/105 

: 

30.01 

i 

19.39 

t 

22.50 

t 

21*.  77     x 

2U.17 

c.  p.  1*1*A51* 

x 

36.53 

x 

22.90 

t 

23.37 

X 

27.8k     x 

27.66 

C.  P.   50/11 

: 

26*1*7 

t 

20.01 

i 

21.81 

X 

22.77     t 

22.76 

C.  P.  29/116 

: 

28.28 

x 

20.26 

: 

20.71 

X 

2U.78     x 

23.51 

Difference 

For  P.  -  o 

05 

5.25 

s 

U.09 

: 

3.1*8 

X 

2.5U     x 

2.68  £/ 

For  Po  »  • 

01 

7.U* 

: 

5.55 

: 

U.73 

X 

3.kk    i 

3.6k 

Average  indicated  yield  of  90°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane     (.pounds) 


N.  Co.  310 


C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 


k7/k9 

WH7  .... 

Wioi  .... 
U7/193  .... 
36/105  .... 
Wi/lSk  .... 
50/11  ..... 
29/116  .... 
Difference 
For  P.  -  .05 
For  P.  -  .01 


I6k.3 
165.1 
155.2 
175.1 
168.7 
166.1* 
138.2 
161.1 
122.7 

13.1*5 
18.28 


196.3 
211.3 
186.8 
188.1 
209.8 
19l*.3 
181.1 
180.7 
151.8 

10.83 
lk.67 


206.2 
211.7 
173.1* 
191.9 
203.8 
191.2 
17U.0 
192.8 
155.9 

8.80 
11.96 


188.9 
183.7 
171*.  8 
203.9 
202.2 
187.2 
11*7.1 
202.2 
151.2 


11.81       x 
16.00       x 


186.6 
189.0 
170.8 
189.5 
193.8 
183.1 
156.9 
183.3 
li*3.8 

12.68  5/ 
17-18 


N.  Co.  310 

C.P.  1*7A9 

C.P.  1*8/117  .... 

C.P.  I*l*/l01  .... 

C.P.  1*7/193  .... 

C.P.  36/105  .... 

C.P.  kk/l5k  .... 

C.P.  50/11  

C.P.  29/116  .... 
Difference 
For  P.  -  .05 
For  P.  -  .01 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96Q  sugar  per  acre     CponndsJ 


6251* 
5766 
5671 
5513 
5069 
1*993 
501*9 
1*263 
31*71 

936 
1273 


1*900 
1*676 
1*388 
3983 
1*615 
3767 
1*11*8 
3616 
3076 

810 
1098 


51*20 
1*731* 
1*61*3 
1*266 
1*006 
1*303 
1*067 
1*206 
3228 

687 
932 


6967 
5566 
5293 
6065 
5036 
1*637 
1*095 
1*603 
371*6 

569 
771 


5885 
5185 
1*999 
1*957 
1*681 
1*1*25 
1*31*0 
1*172 
3380 

793 


1  Sharkey  clay. 

2  Alligator  clay,  brown  phase. 
:i  Sharkey  silty  clay  loam. 

1  Date  of  harvest. 

r>  Experimental  Error  based  on  Variety  x  Location  interaction  term. 
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TABLE  8 
Results  of  stubble  variety  tests  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955 


t 

: 

FIRST  ^TUBHEFT 

1 1 

5EC01D  STtfBBEB 

Kb  Hall 

XX 

inTa^Ton 

t 
I 

(MapoleoBvilLe)!/ 
11-7  2/ 

XX 

XX 

(Ho\ma)2/ 
10»2k 

X 

At.  yield 

t  Arerage  indicated  yield*: 

Av.  yield i 

Average  "Indicated  yield 

x 
i 

of  cane 
per  acre 

(            of  96®  sngar 

it 
tt 

of  cane   i 
per  acres 

of  96°  amgar 

t       Per  ton     : 

Per 

Per  Ion.       t 

Variety 

t 

t       of  cane     t 

acre 

it 

of  cane       t 

Per  acre 

C.  P.  44/101 

X 

25.72 

t      168.7         t 

4339 

XX 

21.k9     l 

140.3         t 

3014 

N.  Co.  310 

X 

23.43 

174.0        t 

4077 

XI 

« 

"*            t 

- 

Co  P.  $0/11 

X 

22.89 

i      176.3        s 

1*035 

XX 

at 

-             s 

at 

C.  P.  44AS4 

X 

24-36 

i      161^.3        J 

1*002 

XX 

26.08     i 

117.6        t 

3066 

c.  Po  48/117 

t 

22.17 

170.3         : 

3776 

XX 

-         i 

t 

at 

C.  P.  36/105 

X 

19ol3 

176.6         x 

3378 

XX 

17.18     i 

150.6        i 

2588 

C.  P.  47/49 

X 

17.66 

189.6        x 

3349 

tt 

1 

X 

- 

C.  P.  48/154 

X 

23.36 

142.1         : 

3319 

tt 

•             1 

X 

- 

C.  P.  29/H6 

X 

21.64 

t      153.0        t 

3312 

tt 

19.07     i 

120.4         x 

2296 

C.  Po  48/110 

X 

• 

x 

- 

tt 

20.23 

137.9         t 

2790 

Difference 

For  P.  -  .05 

X 

5.02 

i       8.98         : 

869 

tt 

2.21 

i         9.85        t 

359 

For  P.  •  oOl 

X 

6.80 

\     12.17         t 

1177 

tt 

3.05     ! 

13.57        t 

494 

1  Sharkey  clay. 

2  Sharkey  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Date  of  harvest. 


ar  per  acre  through  plant  cane,  first 
and  second  stubble  crops.  Evalua- 
tion of  variety  tests  results  will  be 
made  with  these  standards  in  mind. 
Furthermore,  of  two  varieties  being 
tested,  one  may  be  statistically  su- 
perior to  the  other  at  one  location  or 
in  the  average  of  all  tests  in  one  year 
and  the  opposite  may  be  true  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  variety  x  station 
and  variety  x  year  interaction  has 
been  recognized  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  recommending  varie- 
ties for  commercial  utilization. 

The  best  general  purpose  variety  is 
still  C.P.  44/101  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  certain  others  surpassed  it  in 
some  specific  tests,  or  in  the  average 
of  all  tests.  The  confidence  that  has 
been  placed  in  this  all-purpose  va- 
riety by  the  sugar  industry  is  re- 
flected in  the  42  percent  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  acreage  devoted  to 
it  in  1955.  Its  ability  to  produce  high 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  in  plant 
cane  and  stubble  on  all  soil  types  has 
been  demonstrated  for  several  years. 
Early  spring  growth  affording  rela- 
tively good  shading  of  the  row,  erect 
growth  habit,  and  better  than  aver- 
age milling  qualities,  are  other  points 


in  favor  of  C.P.  44/101.  Its  suscept- 
ibility to  borer  damage  is  a  serious 
disadvantage  of  the  variety,  especi- 
ally in  some  seasons,  but  results  of 
attests  indicate  that  it  has  perform- 
ed relatively  well  even  under  condi- 
tions of  heavy  borer  infestation. 

C.P.  48/103  was  released  for  com- 
mercial culture  in  1955  primarily  be- 
cause of  its  exceptionally  early-ma- 
turing qualities.  Results  of  maturity 
tests  during  1954  (3)  and  1955 
(table  2)  show  that  it  is  far  superior 
to  any  variety  in  present  use  in  this 
respect  and  that  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  relatively  high  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  very  early  in 
the  harvest  season.  Other  good  qual- 
ities of  this  variety  are  average  cane 
per  acre  yields  equal  to,  or  better 
than  C.P.  36/105,  erect  growth  habit, 
and  very  good  milling  qualities.  Its 
relatively  poor  shading  quality  is  a 
disadvantage  of  the  variety,  but  it 
should  find  a  place  on  the  better 
soils  for  early  harvest.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  in  results 
of  all  tests  to  date  C.P.  48/103  has 
not  given  satisfactory  yields  of  cane 
at  the  gt.  John-Levert  test  field  in 
St.  Martin  Parish. 
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TABLE  9 

Summary  of  results  of  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble  tests  with  four  important 

varieties  on  heavy  soils  in  Louisiana  during   1955.    Average  of  all  locations. 


I 

Average  yield 

of 
cane  per  acre 

• 
• 

: 

1 

% 

Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar 

• 
• 

* 

Variety             : 

Per  ton 
of  cane 

i 

: 
I 

• 

• 

I 

Per  acre     :C 

Percent 
of 

.p.  kk/ioi 

C.  P.  36/105     : 

tons 
22.16 

1 

pounds" 
177.9 

s 

pounds 
39U3          t 

87 

C.  P.  W4/IOI     : 

26.la 

: 

171.5 

: 

1+529           i 

100 

C.  P.  1*7/193^/: 

2li.l5 

s 

193.8 

: 

1*681          : 

9*2/ 

H.  Co.  310         : 

29.93 

t 

175.8 

t 

5261          i 

116 

1  Plant  cane  only. 

C.P.  47/193,  also  released  in  1955, 
has  demonstrated  essentially  no  ad- 
vantage over  C.P.  44/101  in  all  tests 
to  date.  It  yielded  99  percent  and  94 
percent  of  C.P.  44/101  in  all  light 
soil  tests  and  in  plant  cane  on  heavy 
soils,  respectively.  In  some  tests  in 
1955  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  have 
been  slightly  above  comparable  yields 
of  C.P.  44/101  but  its  poorer  milling 
qualities  and  relatively  small  stalk 
diameter  are  disadvantages  of  the 
variety. 

C.P.  36/13  and  C.P.  44/155  are 
two  relatively  early-maturing  varie- 
ties adapted  to  the  better  drained 
light  soils  only.  The  latter  variety  is 
subject  to  severe  lodging  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  10  percent  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  variety  in 
1955  (1)  will  be  increased  much  in 
the  future. 

N.  Co.  310  is  relatively  late  matur- 
ing (table  2)  and  lodges  severely 
when   yields   of   cane   per   acre   are 


heavy  as  has  been  the  case  on  light 
soils  during  the  past  few  years.  Very 
high  yields  of  cane  per  acre,  early 
spring  growth  giving  effective  row 
coverage  early  in  the  season,  and  re- 
sistance to  cold  injury  of  the  foliage, 
are  good  points  in  favor  of  the  va- 
riety. Its  adaptability  to  heavy  soils 
where  all  varieties  tend  to  mature 
earlier,  could  overcome  to  some  ex- 
tent the  disadvantage  of  late  ma- 
turity. It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic 
and  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
control  of  this  disease  if  the  variety 
is  to  be  grown  on  any  important 
scale. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  STUNTING  DISEASE  OF  SUG\RCANE  ON 

YIELDS  OF  CANE  AND  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA,  AND 

THE  USE  OF  HEAT  TREATMENT  FOR  CONTROL 

By  C.  A.  Schexnayder,  Plant  Pathologist,  Field  Crops  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Since  its  identification  in  Louisi- 
ana in  1952  I  the  stunting  disease  of 
sugarcane,  known  as  ratoon  stunting 
disease  in  other  countries,  has  been 
the  object  of  extensive  research  at 
the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana,  and  the  L.  S.  U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  In  general,  the  results  of 
that  work  indicate  that  this  disease 
has  played,  and  is  still  playing,  a 
very  important  part  in  varietal  de- 
terioration or  "running  out"  of  va- 
rieties. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
other  diseases  of  sugarcane  in  Lou- 
isiana are  of  any  less  importance 
now  than  they  have  been,  but  rather 
that  we  are  now  aware  of  another 
disease  that  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time,  which,  in  combination 
with  the  other  diseases,  gives  us  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  causes 
of  "running  out"  of  varieties. 

Unlike  other  sugarcane  disease  or- 
ganisms, which  usually  make  them- 
selves obvious  by  producing  relative- 
ly distinct  symptoms  after  infection 
takes  place,  the  stunting  disease 
virus  causes  losses  in  yield  of  cane 
year  after  year  without  making  its 
presence  otherwise  apparent.  This 
disease  in  our  commercial  varieties 
is  not  a  sudden  or  devastating  one 
as  far  as  reduction  in  yields  is  con- 
cerned, but  rather  its  effect  is  quite 
gradual,  causing  decreases  in  yield 
over  a  period  of  years  until  the  dis- 
ease organism  and  the  sugarcane 
plant  reach  an  equilibrium.  It  rare- 
ly results  in  death  of  the  infected 
plant.  The  most  important  point  is 
that  the  disease  causes  important 
losses  without  most  sugarcane  grow- 
ers being  aware  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cific cause  for  those  losses. 

The  disease  is  accentuated,  or  in- 


tensified, by  any  detrimental  in- 
fluence in  the  sugarcane  environ- 
ment. Thus,  stunting-disease-infect- 
ed  sugarcane  is  more  severely  dam- 
aged by  drought7  or  excessive  soil 
moisture 4  than  cane  growing  free  of 
the  disease.  Under  relatively  ideal 
growing  conditions,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  a  greenhouse  where  most  of 
the  enemies  of  sugarcane  are  elimi- 
nated, it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  stunting-disease-infected 
plants  from  those  that  are  free  of 
the  disease  by  visual  observation. 
However,  usually  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated if  the  plants  have  made  suf- 
ficient growth  and  if  certain  spe- 
cially selected  varieties  are  used,  by 
splitting  the  stalks  and  examining 
them  for  reddish  discoloration  at  the 
nodal  region. 

The  difference  in  yield  between  a 
stunting  -  disease  -  infected  plant  and 
plants  freed  of  the  disease  under 
field  conditions  will  depend  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  extent  to  which  that 
diseased  plant  has  succumbed  to  the 
stunting  disease  virus.  In  a  large 
population  of  sugarcane  this  is  prob- 
ably dependent  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  plants  that  have  become  in- 
fected, as  well  as  the  resistance  a 
specific  variety  has  against  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  organism  after 
infection.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
both  the  rate  of  infection  and  re- 
sistance to  the  disease  after  infection 
differ  among  varieties;  however,  the 
information  on  this  relationship  is 
by  no  means  complete. 

That  the  sugarcane  plant  can  be 
cured  of  stunting  disease  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  Australia 
and  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
here  in  Louisiana.  The  only  known 
method  of  doing  this,  as  shown  by 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar 
Experiment  Stations,  Queensland,7  is 
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by  subjecting  the  plants  to  heat  at  a 
given  temperature  for  a  pre-deter- 
mined  length  of  time.  Here  in  Lou- 
isiana the  recommendation,  based  on 
three  seasons'  experience,3  is  to  treat 
the  sugarcane  stalks  with  hot  air  at 
54°  C.  for  8  hours  (with  the  inlet 
temperature  of  the  heating  chamber 
set  for  135  to  137°  F.).  The  recom- 
mendation does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  hot  air  is  superior  to  hot  water 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  disease 
itself,  since  either  appears  to  be 
equally  effective  here  in  Louisiana 
based  on  limited  data,  but  rather  hot 
air  was  recommended  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  hot  air,  in  general,  is  less 
injurious  to  the  seed  piece,  particul- 
arly when  heat  treatment  is  per- 
formed early  in  the  planting  season; 
and  second,  hot  -  air  -  treating  units 
are  more  practical  on  many  farms 
where  steam  is  not  available  as  a 
heat  source  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  heavy  metal  water  tank  is  al- 
most impossible. 

Although  in  the  heat  treatment  of 
a  large  number  of  stalks  a  few  stalks 
may  not  be  freed  of  the  disease  due 
in  all  probability  to  non-uniformity 
of  temperature  distribution,  a  suf- 
ficient number  are  cured  to  cause  a 
spectacular  increase  in  yield  in  most 
cases.  However,  whether  or  not  the 
yield  increase  due  to  heat  treatment 
will  be  very  large  will  depend  upon 
how  extensively  the  disease  has 
spread  within  the  variety,  as  well  as 
upon  the  resistance  of  the  variety  in 
question  to  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  most  of 
the  commercial  varieties  in  Louisi- 
ana are  rather  extensively  infected 
and  thus  would  be  expected  to  re- 
spond to  heat  treatment.  An  experi- 
ment designed  to  determine  this  re- 
sponse was  undertaken  in  the  fall  of 
1954,  in  which  replicated  plots  of 
several  commercial,  former  commer- 
cial, and  unreleased  varieties  were 
planted  with  untreated  or  "field 
run"  seed  in  comparison  with  prog- 
eny of  heat-treated  seed  of  each  va- 
riety. The  progeny  seed  was  from 
the  same  original  plot  as  the  un- 
treated  seed,   and  was  grown   from 


cane  that  was  treated  with  hot  air 
54°  C.  for  8  hours  in  the  fall  of  1953. 
The  results  of  the  plant  cane  crop 
are  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  response  to  heat  treatment 
evident  from  the  data  in  the  tables 
illustrates  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  commercial  heat-treating  pro- 
gram. The  response  of  C.  P.  43/47, 
as  shown  in  figure  1,  was  particu- 
larly marked.  However,  the  differ- 
ences in  yield  from  treated  and  un- 
treated seed  shown  between  varieties 
in  this  single  experiment  can  not  be 
taken  as  absolute  figures  or  as  a 
basis  for  choosing  varieties  to  be 
grown,  but  rather  as  indicating  in  a 
general  way  the  response  that  can 
be  expected  from  heat  treatment  of 
varieties  that  have  been  chosen  for 
commercial  use  for  other  reasons. 

That  part  of  the  increased  yields 
shown  in  table  1  resulted  from  better 
germination  in  the  heat-treated  plots 
is  evident  from  the  following  figures 
showing  the  percentage  increase  in 
stand  in  May  1954  in  the  plots  plant- 
ed with  progeny  seed  as  compared 
with  the  field  run : 

%  Increase 
Variety  in  Stand 

Co.  281  65 

Co.  290  50 

N.  Co.  310  9 

C.  P.   29/116    8 

29/320    32 

34/120    45 

36/105    61 

43/47    51 

44/101    7 

44/155    36 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  in  Lou- 
isiana stunting  disease  is  one  cause 
of  poor  germination  of  plant  cane.6 

The  results  in  these  tables  indicate 
a  tendency  for  the  older  varieties, 
i.e.,  those  such  as  Co.  281,  Co.  290, 
C.  P.  34/120,  and  C.  P.  29/320  that 
have  been  grown  commercially  for 
extended  periods,  to  show  a  greater 
response  to  the  curative  effects  of 
heat  treatment  than  varieties  more 
recently  introduced.  That  this  re- 
sponse is  not  because  of  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease  of  the  older 
varieties  as  compared  with  the  new- 
er ones  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  newer  varieties  were  arti- 
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ficially  inoculated  with  the  stunting 
disease  virus  some  of  them  showed 
marked  reductions  in  yield  (data 
not    included    in    the    tables).     This 


lends  further  support  to  the  concept 
that  this  disease  tends  to  be  accumu- 
lative, the  rate  of  infection  and/or 
spread  inside  the  plant  being  quite 


'      TABLE   1 
The  effect  of  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  on  the  yield  of  10  varieties  of  sugarcane  on 
mixed  soil   (Mhoon  silt  loam)   at  the  Houma  Station 
(Ave.  of  4  replications  of  3-row  plots  12-ft.  long) 


Tons  Cane  per  Acre       : 

s  :     In-^ 

l/s  crease" 


Variety 


:" 

:  Not  heat 

:  treated     :  Heat-    :     in 

: (Diseased ):treated i  yield: 


Lbs.  Sugar  per  :       Lbs, Sugar  per  Acre 

Ton  of  Cane  ff t 

'  Not  heat :  : 

treated  :  Heat     : 

(Diseased^treated: 


:     EP- 
Not   heat;  rcrease 

treated  :  Heat     :     in 
(Diseased): treated:  yield 


IT 

76 

28 

0 

31 
70 
36 
89 
1* 
0 
29 


-Co.  281 

Co.   290 

C.P.  29/116 
29/320 
3U/120 
36/105 
1*3/1*7 

N.  Co.  310 

C.P.  kh/101 

c.p.  1*1*A55 


C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 


18.7 
35.1* 
35.2 
21.5 
21.3 
25.5 
16.5 
39.3 
37.1 
25.6 


31.2 
1*6.1* 
36.0 
28.3 
36.1 
38.3 
30.8 
1*2.8 
37.1 
36,2 


67  : 

31  : 
2  : 

32  : 
69  : 
50  : 
87  : 

9  : 
0  : 

la  : 


138 
162 
159 
192 
177 
178 
177 
182 
175 
201 


1U6 
159 
15U 
191 
178 
161 
178 
175 
167 
182 


2579 

571*2 

5590 

10.25      : 

3778      $ 

1*536 

2908 

7169 

61*99 

5135 


1*550  : 
7363  : 
5556  : 
5100  : 
61*18  i 
6159  : 
51*82  : 
7U82  t 
6180  : 
6601;  : 


Average     :       27.6       :    36.3  :      32  :      171*       :    169     :       1*806       :     6119  :       27 


IflD  .05  «  1.6  Tons       :I8D  .05  -  6.U  lbs:        LSD  .05  =»  278  lbs. 


1  Progeny  of  heat  treated  "seed,  not  directly  heat  treated. 

2  Weighted  average  value. 

TABLE  2 

The  effect  of  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  on  the  yield  of  10  varieties  of  sugarcane  on 

mixed  soil   (Mhoon  silt  loam)   at  the  Houma  Station 

(Ave.  of  4  replications  of  single-row  plots  12-ft.  long) 


:   Tons  Cane  per 

Acre  i 

Lbs.  Sugar  per 

. 

Lbs. 

Sugar  per  Acre 

: 

Ton  of  Cane  2^ 

/: 

:  Not 

:      : Increase! 

Not  : 

: 

Not 

:      {Increase 

:  heat 

:      : 

or  de-  i 

heat  : 

: 

heat 

:      : 

or  de-  $ 

:  treated:      : 

crease 

treated: 

:  treated 

8        t 

crease 

:  (Dis- 

:  Keat  1/ 
1:  treated*: 

in   j 

(Dis-  :  Heat 

• 

(Dis* 

:  Heat  t 

in 

Variety 

:  eased 

yield  ! 

eased ):treated: 

eased ):treated: 

yield 

C.P.  28/19 

:  lli.6 

:  29c0  : 

56 
99 

190  :  165 

. 

2771 

:  1*786  : 

73 

C.P.  29/103 

:  26.7 

:  29c 9  : 

12   - 

I  135  :  12U 

; 

36.16 

:  3710  : 

3 

C.P.  29/120 

:  15.1* 

:  20.5  J 

33   - 

1U1  :  155 

: 

2168 

s  3176  : 

17 

C.P.  36/13 

«  33.9 

:  Ii3.9  : 

29 

!  195  :  186 

• 

6603 

:  8183  : 

21* 

C.P.  36/183 

:  23.2 

:  31. k   J 

35   ' 

178  :  162 

: 

1*121 

:  5091  : 

21* 

C.P.  l*l*/101 

:  32.7 

:  38.6  : 

18    ! 

179  :  17U 

• 

58U8 

:  6705  J 

15 

C.P.  I*l*/l51* 

f  1*2.1 

:  39.9  : 

-6 

:  163  :  1U 

• 

6853 

:  5606  : 

-22 

C.P.  1*7/193 

i  32.8 

:  33.7  : 

3 

189  :  187 

• 

6206 

:  6307  : 

2 

C.P.  1*8/103 

t   28.2 

:  32.1*  : 

15 

:  229  :  211* 

: 

61*10; 

:  691*7  J 

8 

C.P.  50/11 

t  3U.8 
t  28.1* 

:  33.U  : 
:  33.3  : 

17 

i    173  :  171 
i    178  :  169 

: 

6019 
5065 

t     5695  : 
:  5621  f 

-6 

Average 

11 

i 

l       LSD 

.05  =  1.8  Tons 

sLSD  .05  «  $*6 

I 

i            lbs. 

I5D  . 

05  -  31*8  lbs. 

1  Progeny  of  heat  treated  seed,  not  directly  heat  treated. 

2  Weighted  average  value. 
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slow  in  most  cases;  so  slow,  in  fact, 
that  the  decline  in  yields  goes  almost 
unnoticed  in  many  canes  until  a  new 
variety  is  released  and  comparisons 
are  made.  One  exception  to  this  is 
C.  P.  29/116,  which  has  shown  a 
slight  tendency  to  decline  in  yield 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  which 
showed  a  relatively  small  response 
to  heat  treatment. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
sults expected  under  field  conditions, 
from  heat  treatment,  as  well  as  to 
determine  how  long  cane  that  had 
been  heat  treated  would  remain  free 
of  stunting  disease,  a  yield  trial  was 
planned,  the  results  of  which  for  two 
years  are  now  available.  They  are 
presented  in  table  3  and  figure  2. 

In  the  plant  cane  crop  planted  di- 
rectly with  heat  treated  seed  cane, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  heat  treat- 


ment in  curing  the  seed  piece  of 
stunting  disease  are  in  a  large  meas- 
ure canceled  by  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  the  heat  treatment  itself. 
The  stand  of  cane  is  usually  reduced 
by  the  heat  treatment.  If,  however, 
the  heat  treatment  operation  is  car- 
ried on  sufficiently  early  in  the 
planting  season,  so  that  an  independ- 
ent plant  is  produced  before  freezing 
weather  occurs,  the  heat-treated 
cane  has  a  much  greater  chance  of 
surviving  and  coming  up  to  a  credit- 
able stand  the  following  spring.  As- 
suming that  the  data  in  table  3  are 
representative,  the  first  beneficial 
effect  from  heat  treatment  should 
be  noted  the  following  year  after 
treatment.  The  first  stubble  of  C.  P. 
44/101,  as  shown  in  table  3,  gave  a 
33  percent  increase  in  yield  as  com- 
pared   to    cane    that   was    not    heat 


Fig.  1.  Effect  of  stunting  disease  on  growth  of  C.  P.  43/47  plant  cane.  Right, 
RSD  infected;  left,  grown  from  progeny  of  hot-air-treated  seed.  Both  plots  from 
same  original  seed  source  prior  to  heat  treatment.  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 
Houma,  La.,  August  10,  1955. 
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TABLE  3 
The  effect  of  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  on  the  yield  of  C.P.  44/101 


Tons  Cane  per  Acre 

:  Lbs.  Sugar  per 
•   Ton  of  Cane 

:     Lbs.  Sugar  per  Acre 

Not  heat  :        ilncrease 
treated   :   Heat   :    in 
(Qiseased):  treated:  vield 

:  Not  heat  : 
r  treated'  : 
^Diseased) ' 

: 

Heat   » 

treated  • 

6012   : 

=  789  Lhs. 

:  Fot  heat  : 

:  treated   :   Heat 

:(Piseasec^);  treated 

Increase 

in 

yield 

Plant  cane  1954 
(Planted  -ith  "heat 
treated  seed  cane) 

% 
27.8    :   31.2   :   12 

TC!D  .05  x  3.9  Tons 

t   196    •   193 
i  LT  .05  =  i3  Lbs. 

:   5447    : 
:    T.SP  .05 

10 

1st  stubble  1955 

29.3    :   38.9   :   33 
L?P  .05  =3.8  Tons 

180    :   162 
:  I,SP  ,05  =  13  Lbs. 

5272    : 
Tsp  ,05 

6283    : 
=  690  Lbs. 

19 

Plant  cane  1955 
(PI anted  with  seed 
cane  from  plant 
cane  1954  experi- 
ment^ 

26.2    :   37.4   :   43 
LSP  .05  ■  6  Tons 

184    .   172 
:  LSP  .05  x  13  Lbs. 

4831    } 
L?P  .05 

6444    , 
=  1164  Lbs 

33 

1954  1955  1955 
plant  I  st  plant 
cane    stubble  cane 


1954  1955  1955 
plant  I  st  plant 
cane    stubble  cane 


1954   1955    1955 
plant    lst_  plant 


cane    stubble  cane 

Tons  Cane  per  Acre  U*  Sugar  per  Ton  Lbs  Sugar  per  Acre 

Healthy  Cane  Produced  from  Seed  Cane  Heat  Treated  In  Fall   of  1953 

Fig.  2.  Yields  of  cane  and  sugar  of  heat-treated  C.  P.  44/101  in  percent  of  the 
yield  of  ratoon-stunting-disease-infected  cane  of  the  same  variety  (untreated)  over 
a  2-year  period. 
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treated.  The  plant  cane  crop  from 
progeny  of  heat  treated  seed  was 
even  better  and  gave  a  43  percent 
increase  in  yield  over  cane  that  was 
not  heat  treated.  These  results  are 
clearly  demonstrated  in  figure  2. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  curing  the  disease  by  heat  treat- 
ment does  not  guarantee  that  the 
cane  will  not  again  become  infected 
and  revert  eventually  to  its  previ- 
ously low-yielding  condition.  Under 
practical  circumstances  reinfection 
can  be  delayed  appreciably  by  simply 
taking  the  precaution  of  sterilizing 
the  harvester  cutter  blades,  or  cane 
knives  used  in  harvesting,  before 
entering  a  field  of  cane  grown  from 
heat-treated  seed  cane.  This  could 
be  accomplished  by  thorough  heating 
with  steam  from  a  steam  generator, 
or  by  a  thorough  wash  with  deter- 
gent and  water  followed  by  heating 
with  a  blow  torch.  It  is  well  also  to 
be  certain  that  no  volunteer  cane 
that  has  not  been  heat  treated  be 
allowed  to  develop  in  the  heat  treated 
cuts. 

Of  particular  concern  to  some 
growers  who  have  been  heat  treat- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  their  seed 
cane  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
the  small  but  measureable  drop  in 
sucrose  that  they  have  observed  in 
the  progeny  of  heat-treated  seed.  The 
lower  sucrose  content  of  healthy 
cane  was  noted  early  in  the  study  of 
the  disease  at  Houma.2  In  reviewing 
the  sugar-per-ton  data  of  tables  1, 
2,  and  3,  it  becomes  readily  appar- 
ent there  is  actually  a  small  but  con- 


sistent difference  in  sucrose  between 
healthy  and  stunting-disease-infected 
nane  which  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  in  favor  of  the  diseased  cane. 
These  data  for  27  varieties  that  have 
been  included  in  our  replicated  yield 
trials  are  summarized  in  table.  4. 

TABLE  4 
Effect  of  hot  air  treatment  of  seed  cane 
on  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  of  28 
varieties  of  sugarcane  (grown  from  pro- 
geny of  heat-treated  seed).  Averages  of  4 
replications  of  27  varieties;  16  replications 
of  C.P.  44/101. 

Sugar  per  Ton  of  Cane 


Variety                  Treated 

Untreated 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

C.P.   28/19                    161 

189 

29/103                  123 

134 

29/116                  154 

159 

29/120                  156 

141 

29/320                  191 

192 

34/120                  178 

177 

36/13                    187 

196 

36/105                  161 

180 

36/183                  160 

174 

43/47                    178 

177 

44/101                  176 

184 

44/154                  141 

162 

44/155                  183 

202 

47/193                  188 

189 

48/103                  215 

229 

50/11                    171 

171 

52/11                    162 

173 

52/32                    182 

192 

52/37                    182 

178 

52/38                    177 

177 

52/58                    164 

170 

52/60                    170 

171 

52/67                    162 

187 

52/68                    196 

198 

53/1                      175 

185 

53/15                    154 

167 

Co.   290                       159 

163 

N.   Co.   310                 175 

183 

Avg.  of  28  varieties  171 

179 

L.S.D.  .01  —4  lbs. 

The  average  of  all  varieties  shows 
a   highly   significant   decrease    of    8 


TABLE  5 

Effect  of  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  on   yields   of  sugar  determined  by   a   complete 

milling    test   using    2   replications    per    treatment 


:           Treatment 

Yield  of 
dane 
per 
acre 

formal 

Juice 

Extraction 

Indicated 
96°   s 

yield   of 

ugar 

Fiber 

Variety- 

Sue rone 

: Purity 

Per   ton 
of  cene 

•Per  acre 

in 
cane 

Co.    290 
it         ii 

:      Heat  treated 
:Not  hor.t  treated 

tons 
48.4 

36.1 

% 
12.09 

12.72 

% 

8 76. 62 

:76.22 

«7 
79.97 

81.83 

pounds 
176.9 

192.0 

pounds 
:      8560 

:      6930 

: 

i 

10.48 
10.59 

C.P.    36 
ii             ti 

'105 

:      Heat  treated 
:Not  heat   treated 

40.5       : 
26.?       : 

12.62 
13.13 

: 76.13 
:78.91    : 

77,65      r 
77.39      : 

1 79**3 

188.4 

L      7263 

t      4936 

b 

i3,48 
12.72 
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pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  after 
being  subjected  to  the  curative  heat 
treatment.  It  is  thought  that  the  in- 
crease in  sucrose  noted  in  cane  in- 
fected extensively  with  stunting  dis- 
ease is  a  result  of  the  same  forces 
that  sometimes  cause  an  increase  in 
sucrose  when  cane  is  subjected  to 
other  unfavorable  growing  condi- 
tions, such  as  drought;  but  more  in- 
vestigation will  have  to  be  under- 
taken before  this  can  be  definitely 
established.  This  decrease  in  sucrose 
is  outweighed  by  the  comparatively 
larger  increase  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  which  results  from  heat  treat- 
ment. 

In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  general  decrease  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  observed  after  sugarcane  had 
been  heat  treated,  i.e.,  partially  freed 
of  stunting  disease,  was  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  sucrose  and  purity  be- 
tween stunting-disease-infected  cane 
and  heat-treated  cane,  or  to  differ- 
ence in  juice  extraction  between  the 
two,  a  complete  milling  test,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arceneaux  et  al 5  was  run 
on  two  varieties.  In  all  previous  ex- 
periments the  indicated  yield  of  sug- 
ar per  unit  weight  of  cane  was  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  "crusher  juice" 
obtained  by  crushing  cane  by  means 
of  a  laboratory  mill  giving  50  to  60 
percent  extraction,  and  analyzing 
samples  of  the  juice  for  Brix  and 
percent  sucrose. 

In  table  5  the  results  of  a  complete 
milling  test  are  given  for  varieties 
Co.  290  and  C.  P.  36/105. 

Although  the  test  was  quite  lim- 


ited in  scope,  the  results  were  so  in 
harmony  with  the  previous  data  on 
crusher  juice  analysis  that  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  reasonably  accurate. 
The  differences  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  appear  to  be  due  solely  to  dif- 
ferences in  percent  sucrose  and  pur- 
ity between  stunting-disease-infected 
and  heat-treated  cane.  Apparently 
the  percent  extraction  and  fiber  in 
both  diseased  and  healthy  sugarcane 
had  little  effect  upon  the  differences 
in  sugar  obtained  per  ton  of  cane.  It 
is  realized,  however,  that  these  re- 
sults must  be  strengthened  by  fur- 
ther data  before  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  The  increase  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  due  primarily  to 
obvious  increases  in  tonnage  of  sug- 
arcane resulting  from  the  heat  treat- 
ment is  of  such  proportions  that  the 
slight  decrease  in  sucrose  becomes 
relatively  unimportant. 
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FERTILIZER  INVESTIGATIONS  ON  SUGARCANE  IN  1955 

By  Lester  G.  Davidson,  Research  Agronomist,  Field  Crops  Research 

Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

(Report  to  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 

June  28,  1956) 


During  1955,  17  field  fertilizer  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  the 
Houma  Station  on  some  of  the  major 
soil  types  used  for  sugarcane  produc- 
tion in  Louisiana.  Four  of  these  were 
large  plot  experiments,  using  plots 
3  or  6  rows  wide,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  cut.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  cane  was  fertilized  using 
regular  plantation  equipment.  At 
harvest  the  cane  was  cut  mechanic- 
ally, weighed  on  the  factory  scale, 
and  the  sucrose  and  trash  analyses 
were  made  at  the  factory.  Tabulated 
data  from  these  experiments  show 
the  normal  juice  analyses,  and  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  as  calculated 
from  the  table  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  (Sugar 
Branch)  entitled  "Commercially  Re- 
coverable Sugar  Determination  for 
1955  Crop",  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber 15,  1955  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin. 

Eight  of  the  small  plot  experi- 
ments were  conducted  with  the 
agronomists  of  the  station  at  the  out- 
field variety  test  fields.  In  the  small 
plot  experiments  the  cane  was  hand 
cut,  and  weighed  on  the  station 
cane  weighing  machine.  Cane  samples 
were  analyzed  at  the  Houma  Station. 
Tabulated  data  from  these  experi- 
ments show  the  crusher  juice  analy- 
ses, and  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  as  calculated  according  to  the 
Wniter-Carp-Geerlings  formula.  Cal- 
culations were  based  on  fresh,  clean 
cane,  properly  hand  topped.  For  this 
reason,  the  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
values  shown  in  tabulated  data  for 
the  small  plot  experiments  are  some- 
what higher  than  would  be  obtained 
by  use  of  the  P.M. A.  conversion 
table. 

Rate-of-Nitrogen  Experiments 

The  effects  of  different  rates  of 
nitrogen  on  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 


per  acre  and  on  juice  quality  were 
studied  in  7  experiments  on  plant 
cane  and  6  on  stubble  cane. 

Table  1  shows  the  effect  of  40  and 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on 
plant  cane  on  light  soil  in  5  agrono- 
my variety  test  fields.  Data  for  each 
nitrogen  rate  in  each  experiment  are 
based  on  averages  obtained  from  2 
plots  of  each  of  8  varieties.  In  each 
experiment  the  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  crusher  juice  were  slightly  re- 
duced by  the  use  of  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  as  compared  to  40 
pounds.  The  only  significant  yield 
difference  was  obtained  at  Bon  Se- 
cour,  where  a  significant  increase  in 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  higher  rate  of  nitro- 
gen. Averages  for  all  5  experiments 
show  comparable  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  per  acre  from  the  two  rates  of 
nitrogen. 

Table  2  presents  data  from  an  ex- 
periment on  Baldwin  silt  loam  on 
Oaklawn  Plantation,  with  C.P.  44/ 
155  plant  cane.  Average  results  of 
the  first  4  treatments  supplying  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  and  the 
last  4  treatments  supplying  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  show  al- 
most identical  juice  sucrose  and  pur- 
ities and  practically  equal  yields  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

Table  3  shows  data  from  an  ex- 
periment on  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam  on 
the  Houma  Station,  with  plant  cane 
of  4  varieties.  Average  results  for 
all  4  varieties,  using  0,  40,  80,  and 
120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
show  no  significant  yield  increases 
from  nitrogen  and  no  appreciable 
differences  in  sucrose  and  purity  of 
the  juice. 

Table  4  shows  the  effects  of  80  and 
120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on 
first  stubble  cane  on  light  soil  in  3 
agronomy  variety  test  fields.    Data 
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for  each  nitrogen  rate  in  each  ex- 
periment are  based  on  averages  ob- 
tained from  2  plots  of  each  of  20  va- 
rieties. The  crusher  juice  sucrose  and 
purity  were  slightly  reduced  by  the 


higher  rate  of  nitrogen.  At  Oaklawn 
Plantation  significant  increases  in 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
were  obtained  by  use  of  the  higher 
rate  of  nitrogen.    Average  results  of 


TABLE   1 
Effect  of  Two  Rates  of  Nitrogen  on  Plant  Cane  in  Agronomy  Variety  Test  Fields 


Nitrogen 

Crusher  juice  analysis 

Cane 

Indicated  available 

Plantation 

per  acre 

sucrose 

purity 

per  acre 

96°sugar  at  harvest 

pouncis 

1 

% 

tons 

pounds  per  acre 

Alma 

l*o 

80 

12.32 
11.96 

75.2.1 
7li.29 

33.95 
33.76 

5297 
5057 

Bon  Secour 

U0 
80 

13.86 
13*52 

82.35 
81. 09 

26.58 
28.82 

U9014 
5170 

Levert-St.John      1*0 
80 

12.92 
12.63 

76.22 
7U.87 

25.09 
2U.8U 

102$ 
3950 

Oaklawn 

i*o 

80 

ll±.  25 
13.90 

82.70 
82.30 

32. 0U 
32.35 

6091 
5982 

Raceland 

1*0 

80 

1U.05 
13.6.1 

82.31* 
82.2I4 

32.36 
32. 5U 

6071 
5890 

Averages 

ko 

80 

13. U8 
13.12 

79.86 
79.12 

30.00 
30.146 

5298 
52.10 

Dates  harvested  :     Alma  :     11-16-55 

Bon    Seeour    11-15-55 

Levert-St.    John    11-29-55 

Oaklawn    11-23-55 

Raceland     11-22-55 


Baldwin  silt  loam 


TABLE   2 

OAKLAWN  PLANTATION 

Franklin,  La. 

Plant  cane  1955 


C.P. 44/155 


Fertilizer  treatments 
KO  -  MoW 


Normal  juice  analysis 


N 


P2°5 


"pounds  peVacre 

Uo-o-o-o 
Uo-o-o-i/7 

liO-l-.5-l4.5-0 

Uo-li5-U5-V7 


17.66 
18.06 
18..1U 
18.U3 


:  1U.53 
:  15.09 
::15.06 
:  15.6U 


Cane     Commercially  recover- 
able^?ugar  at  harvest 


80-C^O-O 
80-0-0-1/7 

80-U5-U5-0 
8o.l*5-U$-V7 


18.25 
1O..0U 

17.75 

17.88 


15.32 
15*  0U 
1U.69 
.H+c9h 


83.95 
83*37 
82.76 
83.56 


25.50 
2U.73 
23.28 
26*37 


2.11.7 
207.1 
20.1.  U 

205.5 


5398 
5122 
5091 
5109 


Yield  differences  are  not  significant  at  19  to  1  odds. 

1 1/7  lb.  Mo  was  applied  in  the  form  of  hydrated  sodium  molybdate  at  the  rate  of  6  oz.  per 
acre. 

Data  are  averages  of  4  plots,  each  six  rows  wide  by  the  full  length  of  the  cut,  having  an  aver- 
age area  of  about  0.4  acre.  Fertilizer  applied  April  21,  1955;  cane  harvested  December  12,  1955. 
Fertilizer  materials  used  were  aqua  ammonia,  0-14-14,  and  hydrated  sodium  molybdate.  The  cane 
was  cut  by  machine,  burned,  and  weighed  on  the  factory  scale.     The  trash  deduction  was  3.73%. 
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the  3  experiments  show  a  significant 
increase  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre 
from  the  higher  rate  of  nitrogen, 
but  no  significant  difference  in  sugar 
per-acre  yields. 

Table  5  shows  data  from  an  ex- 
periment with  first  stubble  cane  of 
4  varieties  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  on  Mandalay  Plantation.  Aver- 
age yield  increases,  for  the  4  varie- 
ties, of  the  treatment  supplying  0, 
80,  and  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  were  as  follows:  With  treat- 
ments supplying  80  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre,  as  compared  to  no 
nitrogen,  highly  significant  yield  in- 
creases  amounting   to   9.59   tons    of 


cane  and  1889  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  were  obtained.  Further  signif- 
icant yield  increases  amounting  to 
4.12  tons  of  cane  and  636  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  were  obtained  from 
treatments  supplying  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre. 

Table  6  shows  data  for  an  experi- 
ment on  the  Houma  Station  with 
first  stubble  cane  of  4  varieties  on 
Mhoon  silty  clay  loam.  Nitrogen 
rates  used  were  0,  40,  80,  and  120 
pounds  per  acre.  Average  yields  of 
the  4  varieties  were  significantly  in- 
creased by  3.3  tons  of  cane  and  700 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  with  the 
use  of  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 


Mhoon  silty  clay  loam 


TABLE   3 

HOUMA   STATION 

Houma,  La. 

Plant  cane — 1955 


Four  varieties 


. 

j     Cane 

: Indicated  available  96a 

Nitrogen 

: 

• 

Crushe 

p  : 

uice  anal^sis^ 

1     per 
":     acre 

^_j3ugar  jit 
:     Per*  ton" 

harvest 

per  acre 

■ 

: 

: 

Brix 

• 

Sucrose   :  Purity 

: 

!     of  cane 

:     Per  acre 

pounds 

~f 

.«    f     ..         -f. 

tons 

pounds 

:     pounds 

C.P.   Ui/lQl 

0 

1*0 

80 

120 

• 
• 

: 
: 

16.79 
16.71* 
16.10* 
16.91* 

• 
• 

13.1*0     :     79.81 
13.39     :     79.99 
13.08     :     79-56 
13.11*     :     79.31* 

C .  _P._  ,1*7/193 

:  36.18 
:  37.37 
:  3U-77 
1  35.07 

i    175.3 

•    1750 

:     170.8 

175.2 

631*2 
i    6551 
:     5939 
»     611*1* 

0 

1*0 

80 

120 

• 
• 

• 
• 

t 

• 
• 

16.88 
17*26 
17.10 
17c  33 

13.78     :     8.1.61* 
1U.12     :     81,81 
ll*.17     :     82,87 
11*.  1*6     :     83.1*1* 

C.P*  1*8/103 

.    21*.  02 
:  26,00 
1   26,90     ! 
:   25.1*9 

182.5 
187*2 

189.2 
•     193.8 

1       1*381* 
:       1*867 
!       5089 
.       1*91*0 

0 

1*0 

80 

120 

: 

• 
• 

17.92 
18,31* 

17.60 
17.1*6 

• 

11*. 91*     :     83.37 
15.75     :     81*.88 
1U-63     :     83d3 
1U.15     :     81,01* 

G.P.  50/1*1 

:  21*.  75 
:   27.10 
:    25«2l*     i 
:   27.87     s 

•     200.2 
2.11*.  3 
195-7 
186.7         ! 

•      1*955 
5808 
1*939 
5203 

0 

l*o 

80 
120 

: 

1S.U 

11**1*6 
15.62 
15.51* 

: 

10.89     :     71o93 

9.98     :     69«02 

11,70     :     7U: 90 

11.23     :     72,-27 

:  35.36     1 
:  36*68 
:  39*22     s 
:  1*0.27     i 

133.5         i 
118.9         i 
11*7.3         1 
138.1         j 

1*721 
1*361 
5777 
556.1 

Data  are  averages  of  two  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  .">()  feet  long. 
Fertilizer  applied  April  27,  1955,  cane  harvested  December  13,  1955. 
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TABLE  4 
Effect  of  Two  Rates  of  Nitrogen  on  First  Stubble  Cane  in  Agronomy  Variety 

Test  Fields 


Nitrogen 

Crusher  juice  analysis 

(Jane 

Indicated  available 

Plantation 

per  acre 
pounds 

sucrose 

purity 

per  acre 

_96^sugar  at  harvest 

/0 

tjr           i--rr 

tons 

pounds 

per  acre 

Alma 

80 
120 

12.72 
12.23 

76.81 
75.26 

26.23 
28.30 

U268 
U382 

Oaklawn 

80 
120 

.11;.  00 
13.70 

80.60 
78.92 

16.87 
20.72 

3106 
3688 

Race land 

80 
120 

12.68 

78.76 
78.3U 

28.37 
26.19 

U670 
U539 

Averages 

80 
120 

13.13 
12.79 

78.72 
77.51 

23.82 
25.76 

U015 
Ii203 

Dates  harvested 

Alma     . 
Oaklawn 
Racelanc 

11-16-55 

11-26-55 

1    

11-9-55 

as  compared  to  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols. No  further  significant  yield 
increases  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  two  higher  rates  of  nitrogen. 

Data  from  an  experiment  with 
second  stubble  cane  of  5  varieties  on 
Mhoon  silty  clay  loam  on  the  Houma 
Station  are  shown  in  table  7.  Nitro- 
gen was  applied  at  0,  80,  and  120 
pounds  per  acre.  Significant  yields 
increases  amounting  to  about  4.7 
tons  of  cane  and  870  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  resulted  from  the  use  of 
80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  as 
compared  to  the  unfertilized  con- 
trols. Yields  were  not  further  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre. 

A  summary  of  the  rate  of  nitrogen 
experiments  shows  that,  for  plant 
cane  on  light  soil,  a  significantly 
higher  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was 
obtained  in  only  one  experiment  from 
the  use  of  80  pounds  as  compared  to 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The 
plant  cane  experiment  on  heavy  soil 
showed  no  significant  response  to 
nitrogen.  Significant  increases  in 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre 
from  the  use  of  120  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per- 
acre were  obtained  in  2  of  the  4  first 
stubble  cane  experiments  on  light 
soil.  Of  the  2  stubble  cane  experi- 
ments on  heavy  soil,  one  showed  sig- 


nificant response  to  40  pounds,  the 
other  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  with  no  additional  significant 
response  to  heavier  nitrogen  appli- 
cations. 

NPK  Experiments 

Two  experiments  were  designed 
to  study  the  effects  of  complete  mix- 
tures as  compared  to  nitrogen  alone. 
One  experiment  was  with  C.P.  44/ 
155  plant  cane  on  Baldwin  silt  loam 
on  Oaklawn  Plantation.  Data  for 
this  experiment  are  shown  in  table 
2.  These  data  show  that  although 
somewhat  higher  yields  were  obtain- 
ed from  cane  fertilized  with  complete 
mixtures,  these  differences  were  not 
large  enough  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant. Data  for  the  other  experi- 
ment are  shown  in  table  5.  This  ex- 
periment was  with  first  stubble  cane 
of  4  varieties  on  Mhoon  very  fine 
sandy  loam  on  Mandalay  Plantation. 
The  average  yields  for  the  4  varieties 
were  not  significantly  increased  by 
the  use  of  complete  mixtures  as  com- 
pared to  nitrogen  alone. 

Fertilizer  recommendations  were 
prepared  jointly  by  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Houma  Station  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  based  on 
results  of  field  fertilizer  experiments 
conducted  by  the  two  stations  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years.    There  is 
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no  change  in  these  recommendations 
which  have  been  published  in  the 
March  15,  1956,  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin. 

Variety  x  Nitrogen  Interaction 
Experiments 

Twelve  experiments  of  this  type 
were  conducted  in  1955,  6  with  plant 
cane  and  6  with  stubble  cane.  These 
experiments  were  designed  to  de- 
termine the  relative  response  to  ni- 
trogen of  the  important  commercial 
and   promising   unreleased   varieties 


of  sugarcane,  in  order  that  growers 
may  apply  more  nitrogen  to  varieties 
that  show  response  to  higher  appli- 
cations, and  also  to  make  this  infor- 
mation available  at  the  time  a  variety 
is  released. 

Five  of  the  plant  cane  experi- 
ments were  conducted  on  light  soil 
in  cooperation  with  the  agronomists 
at  the  outfield  agronomy  variety  test 
stations.  The  average  yields  of  all 
varieties  for  the  2  nitrogen  rates 
used  are  shown  in  table  1.   A  signif- 


TABLE   5 
MANDALAY  PLANTATION 

Houma,  La. 
First  stubble  cane — 1955 


Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 

Four  varieties 

>  .    .Crater  juice  analysis 

j  Cane   rihdicated  a^ 
":  per     : _9U£;a^a1 

:  acre   z     IfetfToTr ' 

'aioxble  96° 

Fertilizer  treatments 

. 

, 

,  karate  rt 

N  -  P  0     -K  0               ' 

o    £        y 

Brix 

:  Sucrose 

!  Purity 

:              J 

of  cane 

.  Per  acre 

pounds  per  acre 

a> 

~Tmm 

tons 

pound's 

pounds 

c.  p.  14/101 

0-0-0 

17.86 

:  15.33 

:  85.83 

s  26.92  : 

208.5 

.    5613 

0-8C-80 

:     17.68 

:  15.21 

!  86.03 

:   2U.-16  : 

207.1 

.    5ooii 

80-0-0 

17.82 

:  15.50 

86.98 

:  33.12   : 

212.3 

7031 

80-80-8C 

17.38 

{  15.06     : 

t  86.65 

:  32.16  : 

205.8 

:     6619 

120-0-0 

17.58 

:  15.Hi 

86.12 

:  38.80  : 

206.3 

:     800ii 

120-80-80 

!     17  .OU 

:  H4.U0 

8U.51 

:  39.62  : 

19U.3 

!     7698 

18.18 

C^  P.J18/ 

'103 

:   25.71*   : 

222.ii 

C-0-0 

:  16.10 

t  88.56 

l     572U 

0-80-80 

s     X8.6U 

:  16,70 

89.59 

:   22al;2  : 

232.0 

:     5201 

8C-0-0 

:     17.U2 

:  15-00 

,  86.11 

:  36.61|   : 

20i;.ii 

:     7U89 

80-80-80 

18  Oil 

:  16.18 

88.22 

:  36.52  : 

223*1 

1     8.11+8 

120-0-0 

•     18.2U 

:  15,90 

!  87.17 

:  35.19  : 

2.18.0 

1     7737 

120-80-80 

:     18.39 

:  16.00 

t  87.OO 

j  39.02   : 

219.1 

i     85U9 

:      17.70 

N.  Co.  3: 

10 

:  27.10  : 

200.U 

0-0-0 

::lii.89 

1  81|.12 

:     5U30 

0-80-80 

•     17-25 

:  II1.88 

.  86.26 

:  29.82  : 

202.9 

:     6050 

80-0-0 

17.76 

:  15.10 

:  85.02 

J  37.U5  : 

20I4.U 

7655 

80-80-80 

16.56 

:  13.72 

82.85 

:  36.52  : 

183.2 

.     6690 

120-0-0 

16.72 

:  lii-11 

81|.39 

:  U0..18   : 

190.3 

76U6 

120-8C-80 

16.66 

:  13.80 
C.  P.  50/ 

82.83 
'25 

:  UU.10  : 

18U.2 

:     8123 

0-0-0 

1     18.90 

:  16.59 

87.78 

:  16.18   : 

228.2 

:     3761 

0-80-80 

19.0li 

:  16.82 

88o3ii 

:  23.78   : 

232.1 

1     5519 

80-G-O                    1 

18.29 

:  15>90 

86.93 

:  31.12   : 

217.7 

6775 

80  •■•80-  -80 

19.20 

:  17.10 

89.O6 

:   29.58   : 

236,9 

:     7008 

120-e-o 

18*62 

:  16.08 

86.36 

:  35,23   : 

219.ii 

l     7729 

120-80-80 

18.07 

1  15.38 

85.11 

:  33.68  : 

208.3 

7016 

Data  are  averages  of  two  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  30  feet  long. 
Fertilizer  materials  used  were  ammonium  nitrate,  superphosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
fertilized  March  18,  11)55;  harvested  November  22,  1955. 
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icant  variety  x  nitrogen  interaction 
was  found  only  on  Levert-St.  John 
Plantation,  and  there  with  a  single 
variety.  At  this  location  the  average 
yields  of  all  varieties  were  25.09 
tons  of  cane  and  4125  pounds  of  sug- 
ar per  acre  for  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, and  24.84  tons  of  cane  and  3950 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  for  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  C.P.  48/103, 
with  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
produced  19.32  tons  of  cane  and  3893 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  With  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  yields  of  this  va- 
riety were  increased  by  2.81  tons  of 
cane  and  500  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  These  data  are  the  result  of  a 
single     experiment     and     therefore 


there  are  no  changes  in  the  fertilizer 
recommendations  for  this  variety. 
The  other  experiment  of  this  type, 
on  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam  on  the 
Houma  Station,  showed  no  signifi- 
cant variety  x  nitrogen  interaction. 

Three  of  the  stubble  cane  experi- 
ments, designed  to  study  variety  x 
nitrogen  interaction,  were  conducted 
on  light  soil  in  cooperation  with  the 
agronomists  at  the  outfield  agron- 
omy variety  test  stations.  The  aver- 
age yields  of  all  varieties  for  the  2 
rates  of  nitrogen  used  are  shown  in 
table  4.  The  higher  rate  of  nitrogen 
used  resulted  in  significantly  greater 
yield  increases  at  Oaklawn  Planta- 
tion than  at  the  other  2  locations. 


Mhoon  silty  clay  loam 


TABLE   6 

HOUMA   STATION 

Houma,  La. 

First  stubble  cane — 1955 


Four  varieties 


Nitrogen 
per  acre 


mcfe 


pou: 


0 

1*0 

80 

120 


0 

1*0 

80 

120 


0 

1*0 

80 

120 


0 

1*0 

80 

120 


Crushes  juice  analysis 
Brix  ':   Sucrose 


16.8.1 
16.36 
16.71 
15.66 


,  15.1*6 
15.86 
15.81* 
15.38 


16.1*6 
16.51 
16.11 
16.18 


15.76 
16.51 
15*56 
16.11 


s     Cane 
-:     per 

Purity  :     acre 

"tons' 


Indicated  available  % 

sugar  at  harvest 
Ter  ton     : 
of  cane     %  Per  acre 


r      t 

g .  P. _  36/105 


13.  ft 
13.07 
13.50 
12.06 


11.66 
12,23 
12.21* 
.11.52 


12.97 
13.03 
12.5)4 
12.1*8 

N. 


12,13 
13. 1U 
11.82 
12.1*1; 


80.55 
79.89 
80.79 
77.01 


c.  p.  hh/101 


75.h2 
77.11 
77.27 

7U.90 


C  P.  50/11 


Co, 


78.80 
78.92 
77.81* 
77.13 
310 


76.97 
79.59 
75.96 
77.22 


21.09 
25. 71* 
25.59 


30.93  J 
37.69 
33.19 
35.05 


19.68 
22.1*2 
22.32 
25.61 


28.51  t 

27.60  : 

31.98  j 

31*.  10  : 


pounds 


178.0 
171.0 
177.8 
151**1* 


11*7.1* 
156.8 
157.1 
11*5.0 


168.1* 
169.3 
161.6 
160.0 


155.3 
171.6 
150..I 
159.6 


pounds 


3751* 
1*1*02 
1*550 
3976 


htt9 
5910 
5211* 
5082 


3311* 
3796 
3607 
1*098 


1*1*28 
1*736 
1*800 
5U*2 


Data  are  averages  of  2  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  30  feet  long. 
Fertilized  April  27,  1955;  cane  harvested  October  31,  1955. 
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Variety  x  nitrogen  interactions  were 
not  significant  at  any  of  these  loca- 
tions. 

No  significant  variety  x  nitrogen 
interactions  were  found  in  the  light 
soil  stubble  cane  experiment  on  Man- 
dalay  Plantation  or  in  the  2  stubble 
cane  experiments  on  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. 

Minor  Element  Experiment 

Experiment  station  workers  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
shown  that  yields  on  large  acreages 
of  cropland  could  be  greatly  increas- 
ed by  the  use  of  very  small  amounts 
of  sodium  molybdate.  Yield  increases 
were  most  frequently  obtained  on 
acid  soils. 

Data  in  table  2  show  results  of  an 
experiment  using  sodium  molybdate 
on  plant  cane  on  Oaklawn  Planta- 
tion.   Sodium  molybdate,  at  6  ounces 


per  acre,  was  applied  as  a  spray  on 
plots  fertilized  with  nitrogen  and 
with  complete  mixtures.  There  was 
no  significant  response  to  the  use  of 
sodium  molybdate. 

Trash  Experiments 
Two  experiments,  on  Martin  Ridge 
Plantation,  were  started  during  the 
1954  harvest  season  to  study  the  ef- 
fects of  chopped  cane  tops,  with  and 
without  nitrogen  additions  to  the 
trash,  on  yields  of  the  succeeding 
crops.  It  was  felt  that  such  data 
would  be  of  interest  to  growers  who 
are  considering  the  use  of  the  top 
shredder  on  the  Thomson  cane  har- 
vester as  an  aid  in  borer  control. 
Data  for  these  experiments  are  shown 
in  table  8.  The  1954  crop  was  cut 
early  in  November  was  a  Thomson 
harvester  equipped  with  a  top  shred- 
der attachment.  The  freshly  chopped 


TABLE  7 
HOUMA   STATION 

Houma,  La. 


Mhoon  silty  clay  loam                    Second  stubble  cane — 1955                                     Five  varieties 

Nitrogen 
per  acre 

:     Cane 
Cr^hor^JJjic^analgBis     :     per 

!     Brix     :  Sucrose   :  Parity  : 

Indicated  available  96° 

sugar  at  harvest 
Per  ten       : 
:     of  cane       :     Per  acre 

poiincEs 

%                %                %~           tons 

pounds              pounds 

0 

80 
120 


0 

80 
120 


0 
80 

120 


0 

80 
120 


0 

80 
120 


H*.61* 
1U.8U 
ll*.56 

1U.62 
lU.Si 
lii.16 

m.ie 

15.59 
1U.26 

11*.  ll 
15.21* 
15.28 

15.26 
15.9k 

16.11* 


lie  21 
lie  57 

10*99 

11,11; 
11,01+ 

10,58 


^P^3£,/lo5 
:    7575? 
:     77.96 
:     75,1*6 

C.P.  ii3/l*7 

i  "tor? 

:     76o09   s 
i     7)4,72  t 


11.17 
11,66 
li*.0l* 

8.1*0 

12.38 

7.67 


C.P,  UK/101 

10.60  TTUffcT"  lie  21*  : 

12,22  :     78,38  :     21.86  x 

10.1*6  :     73.25  :     15>78  : 

C.P.  W/L55 

TJWl     12.61*  : 

77.69   :     17*l>5  " 


10.1*3 
11.61* 
11.85 


C.P.  J4C/103 

12.18  V 79.71  1     10.1*1  : 

12.89  :     80.87   :     13.U6  : 

13.00  :     80.^5  :     15.02  : 


11*3.1 
11*9.3 
139.0 

.11+1.8 
12*0.1* 
133,0 


133.3 
158.2 
129.8 


130.2 
152.1* 
152.1* 

159.2 
169.8 
170.9 


1598 
171*0 
1952 


:  1191 

:  1738 

:  1020 

:  11*98 

:  31*58 

:  201*8 

:  161*6 

:  2720 

:  3200 

:  1657 

:  2286 

:  2567 


Data  are  averages  of  two  plots,  each  5  rows  wide  x  28  feet  long.     Cane  fertilized  April  27,  1955; 
harvested  October  21,  1955. 
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tops  amounted  to  about  10  tons  per 
acre.  As  soon  as  the  cane  was  haul- 
ed, nitrogen  at  20  and  40  pounds  per 
acre,  from  aqua  ammonia  and  cyana- 
mid,  was  applied  to  the  trash  and  the 
middles    Were    wrapped.     The    1955 


cane  crop  was  fertilized  uniformly 
with  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Yields  of  this  crop  were  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  the  trash  and  ni- 
trogen treatments  applied  during  the 
1954  harvest  season.  Since  these  data 


Baldwin  silt  loam 


TABLE    8 

MARTIN   RIDGE  PLANTATION 

Franklin,  La. 

First  stubble 


C.P.  44/101 


Nitrogen  per  acre 


on 
trash 


on 
cane 


pounds 

0  :  80 
20  :  80 
U0  :  80 
k0   :    80 


Source  of 

Nitrogen 
(on  trash) 


Normal  juice  analysis  |  :  Cane  Commercially  recover* 
per  :^^e^l^£HL^-J^YP~lL. 


Sucrose: Purity  s  Acre  :"~Per  ton 
:      :      :  of  cane 


- :  16.80:  13. Oh 

Aqua  ammonia:  17 .06:  13*36 
Aqua  ammonia:  16.07:12.28 
Cyanimid  I  17.20:  13.60 


10 

77.62 
78.31 
76*1*2 
79.07 


Tons 
23.70: 
2iich3: 
23*60: 
19.85: 


pounds 
17U.8 
180,0 
162.8 
183.3 


Per" 


pounds 

U1U3 

U397 

381*2 

361*8 


Yield  differences  are  not  significant  at  19  to  1  odds. 


Previous  crop  cut  with  Thonson  Harvester  equipped  with  top  shredder.     Nitrogen 
on  trash  applied  November  16,   195U-     Nitrogen  (anhydrous  ammonia)  an  cane 
applied  April  1955$   cane  harvested  November  13,  1955*     The  cane  was  cut  by 
machine,  burned,  and  weighed  on  the  factory  scale.     The  trash  deduction  was 

-S„e^°-nA ,  stubble  C.P.  .jiU/101 

I  - :  16.73: 

:  Aqua  ammonia:  17*32: 
:       Cyanamid     :  : 1?  c  1.8 : 
:  Aqua  ammonia:  17*13:  13 •UO 
Cyanamid     :  17.18 


6.31£. 

0  : 

80 

20  : 

80 

20  : 

80 

U0  : 

80 

k0  : 

80 

13.02 

:  77.59 

:  23.36: 

17U.5 

, 

1*076 

1U.38 

:  83,03 

:  23.61: 

196.  h 

; 

U637 

13  o  1*6 

:  73.,35 

:  220-2: 

181,,  6 

: 

1|0X7 

13.  UO 

\  78  22 

:   22.55: 

180.6 

: 

U073 

13.35 

t  77.71 

:  21*. 67: 

179.8 

: 

UU36 

Yield  differences  are  not  significant  at  19  to  1  odds. 

Previous  crop  cut  with  Thomson  Harvester  equipped  with  top  shredder.  Nitrogen  on  trash 
applied  November  10,  1951.  Nitrogen  (anhydrous  ammonia)  on  cane  applied  April  1953;  cane  har- 
vested November  13,  1955.  The  cane  was  cut  by  machine,  burned,  and  weighed  on  the  factory 
scale.    The  trash  deduction  was  5.02%. 


Sharkey  silty  clay 

TABLE   9 
WOODLAWN  PLANTATION 

Houma,  La. 
Plant  cane — -1955 

C.P.  44/101 

Commercially  recoverable 

Soil  Conditioner 

Treatments 

Brix  :3ucrose?  Purity 

Cane     j 
per       ! 
Acre 
tons 

sur;ar 
Pei   +.cYT 
of  cane 

at 

:  Harvest 

iffiTium 

Poly-Ac 

Per  acre 

"pound's 

gallons 

l                                   jo                         /o 

pounds 

pounds 

per  acre 

500 

1000 

2000 

0 

0 

0 

per  acre 
I                 0 
8               0 
:               0 

i          16 

:            225 
:              0 

!  17.11  :  13.99  :  81-77 
17,09  :  1U.06  :  82.27 
5  17. UO  :  11*.  1*6  :  83*10 
:  16.87   :  13-87   :  82,22 
:  16.58   :  13.6.1  :  82.09 
:  17 OU  :  lhOh  :  82.70 

26,68 
.   28.1*5 
:   26,22 
:  26,45 
:   26.81 
i   26,38 

190.0 

191. 2 

197.7 

i       188.1 

:       181*.  0 

i      195.7 

5069 

.      5'U*o 

5l8h 

1*975 

:      1*933 

i      5163 

Data  are  averages  of  three  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  80  feet  long.  Soil  conditioners  ap- 
plied October  2,  1952.  A  uniform  application  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  (anhydrous  am- 
monia) was  made  on  all  plots  in  April,  1955.     The  cane  was  harvested  on   November  21,  1955. 

Yield  differences  are  not  significant  at  19  to  1  odds. 
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TABLE   10 

POINTE  FARM 

Montegut,  La. 

1955 

Mhoon  silt  ! 

oam 

First  stubble 

C.P.  44/101 

Nitrogen 

per     Acre      : 

Sub- 

Normal  juice  analysis 

:  Cane   : Commercially  recover- 

Xpplied  in   : 

AppTied       : 

:  per     :abl3^acar^tjTa£y_ej3t. 

off '-bar       : 

12"-l6"  deep: 

soiled 

Brix  :Sucrose : Purity 

:  Acre   :   Per  ton: 

furrow         : 

in  middles    : 

J              :   of  cane:   Per  acre 

"""  pound3      *! 

pounds*     : 

s       %       i       % 

:  tons    :  pourdj    :  pounds 

80       : 

0         : 

No 

:  16.98:  13. U2   :  79.03 

:  26,69:     180.9   :  U828 

80       : 

0         : 

Yes 

17,10:  .13.56  :  79.30 

:   28.65:     183.2   :  52^9 

0       : 

80       : 

Yes 

:  17.15:  13.58  :  79*18 

:  27.!,V.     183 » 5  :  505U 

50      : 

\6       : 

Yes 

•  17.07:  13.18  :  78.97 

:  27.16:     18.1.9   :  h9h0 

Data  are  averages  of  eleven  plots,  each  three  rows  wide  by  the  full  length  of  the  cut,  having  an 
average  area  of  about  0.12  acre.  Fertilizer  applied  April  1-4,  1955;  cane  harvested  December  28-30, 
1955.  Fertilizer  materials  used  were  aqua  ammonia  and  ammonium  nitrate.  The  cane  was  cut  by 
machine,  burned,  and  weighed  on  the  factory  scales.     The  trash  deduction  was  3.39%. 

Yield  differences  are  not  significant  at  19  to  1  odds. 


are  the  results  of  a  single  year's  ex- 
periments, the  results  are  not  con- 
clusive. 

Soil  Conditioners 

Table  9  shows  results  of  an  ex- 
periment in  which  2  synthetic  soil 
conditioners,  Erilium  and  Poly-Ac, 
were  used  on  Sharkey  silty  clay  on 
Woodlawn  Plantation.  Yields  were 
not  significantly  affected  by  the  use 
of  these  2  materials. 

Deep  Nitrogen  Fertilization 

The  effects  of  deep  nitrogen  ap- 
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plications  in  a  single  experiment  on 
Mhoon  silt  loam  on  Pointe  Farm  are 
shown  in  table  10.  The  nitrogen  was 
applied  in  early  April,  using  a  single 
knife  colter  midway  between  the 
cane  rows,  set  to  a  depth  of  about  16 
inches.  This  method  of  application 
of  nitrogen  was  compared  to  the  con- 
ventional application  in  the  off-bar 
furrow.  There  were  no  significant 
yield  differences  from  these  2  meth- 
ods of  application  of  nitrogen. 
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FERTILIZERS  FOR  SUGARCANE 

D.  S.  Byrnside,  Jr.,  and  M.  B.  Sturgis,  Assistant  Agronomist ;  and  Head, 

Crops  and  Soils  Department,  respectively,  Louisiana  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

In  1955  nine  sugar  cane  fertilizer  nitrate,   anhydrous  ammonia  and 

experiments  were  conducted.    Three  aqua  ammonia  were  the  sources  of 

of  these  experiments  were  with  plant  N,  20  per  cent  superphosphate  was 

cane  and  six  were  with  stubble  cane,  the  source  of  P205  and  60  per  cent 

As  noted  in  the  tables,  ammonium  muriate  of  potash  was  the  source  of 

TABLE   1 
Precipitation   at  various  locations  where  sugar  cane   fertilizer   experiments   were 

conducted,  1955. 


Exper 

iment 

• 

Locations 

c 
o 

•H 

>>  C 
-P    crj 
d  t-i 

3 

CO 

Q> 

•H 

W    U 

-     -P 

*"  tr 
O    C 

CD    C 
O    O 
U  -H 

a 
c  -£. 

o  rt 

<D  «H 

CO 

<tl 

8    O 
E-<  .H 
•P 
CD    cd 
H  -P 
-P    £ 
-P   ctf 

•H   rH 
i-3  C_ 

T)    C 
H    O 
0)  -H 
•H  -P 

JC  -p 

■P    C 
•H    a? 
E  <H 

a 
=    o 

m  -h 

s:     -P 

CO    -p 

•H    S 

rH   rH 

<c  a, 

c 
o 

1? 

CD   +3 
rH     C 

rH    ctf 
•H  ,H 

Month 

ins. 

ins . 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

January 

5,90 

3.69 

4.84 

3.72 

5.83 

5.26 

3.87 

5.10 

February- 

3.65 

3.21 

7,22 

5.34 

4.85 

8.81 

2.93 

8.11 

March 

0.00 

0.14 

0.00 

0.10 

0.00 

0.20 

0.00 

1.25 

April 

6.35 

6.42 

6.42 

4.39 

8.29 

10.31 

6.28 

6.2.6 

May 

5.30 

4.90 

12.96 

4.45 

6.33 

3.72 

5.31 

11.27 

June 

6.80 

2.44 

6.49 

4.95 

2.47 

1.80 

6.04 

5.35 

July 

14.15 

11.96 

4.91 

10.80 

11.34 

9.21 

6.00 

6.24 

August 

14.65 

11.05 

7.95 

6.43 

9.28 

3.37 

7. 00 

6.53 

September 

4.10 

2.64 

1.69 

2.13 

3.61 

2.22 

6.28 

1.35 

October 

1.10 

3.14 

0.59 

2.31 

2.11 

0.73 

1.43 

2.28 

November 

3.20 

4.44 

2.96 

3.95 

3.00 

4.57 

4.37 

2.87 

December 

3.85 

3.91 

5.81 

3.77 

3.90 

4.80 

1.56 

5.90 

Rainfall  1955 

69.05 

57.94 

61.84 

52.34 

61.01 

55.00 

51.07 

62.51 

Total  April  1- 

October  1,  1955  51.35   39.41 

Rainfall  1954    56.90   46.69 

Total  April  1- 

October  1,  1954  40.10   31.64 


40.42   33.15   41.32   30.63   36.91    37.00 
40.51   61.26   59.71   56.90   —  — *   44.98 


21.37   37.10   39.80   32.85 


24.55 


*  Rainfall  data  not  available  for  1954. 

The  above  data  was  supplied  by  the  managers  of  the  various  plantations 
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K20.  The  data  in  Table  1  show  the 
monthly  rainfall,  the  rainfall  for 
April  1  -  October  1  and  the  annual 
rainfall  for  1955.  The  annual  rain- 
fall for  1954  and  the  rainfall  for 
April  1  -  October  1,  1954  are  also 
given. 

Fertilizer  Ratio  Studies  with 
Plant  Cane 

Data  in  Table  2  show  results  from 
a  study  with  C.  P.  36/13  plant  cane 
on  Baldwin  loam  at  Katy  Plantation. 
This  experiment  received  its  nitro- 
gen in  the  form  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate, all  of  which  was  placed  in  the 
off-bar  furrow.  The  60-40-60  treat- 
ment produced  the  highest  yields  of 
cane,  26.68  tons,  and  sugar,  5111 
pounds.  These  yields  of  cane  and 
sugar  were  not  significantly  better 
than  those  from  the  80-0-60,  but 
there  was  a  tendency  toward  a  re- 
sponse to  the  minerals  at  all  levels 


of  nitrogen.  Severe  beetle  damage 
probably  masked  further  responses 
to  additions  of  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium. A  soil  analysis  showed  that 
the  exchangeable  potassium  and 
easily  soluble  phosphorus  were  low. 

Table  3  contains  data  from  a 
study  with  plant  cane  of  C.  P.  44/101 
on  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam  at  Idle- 
wild  Farms.  In  this  experiment  the 
greatest  response  was  to  forty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  alone. 

Results  from  a  study  with  C.  P. 
44/101  plant  cane  on  Patoutville 
loam  at  Vaufrey  Plantation  are 
shown  in  Table  4.  The  highest  yields 
of  cane,  28.64  tons,  and  sugar,  5617 
pounds,  were  produced  by  the  60-40- 
60  treatment.  The  treatments  con- 
taining nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium or  nitrogen  and  potassium 
yielded  more  tons  of  cane  and  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  than  did  the  treat- 


TABLE   2 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Baldwin  loam  at  Katy 

Plantation,   Franklin,   St.   Mary  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David   S.  Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  Sugar  Co.,  and  P.  J.  deGravelles, 

County  Agent. 


Pounds 
per  acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

N_P205-K20 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

18.50 

17.49 

14.85 

84.86 

3783 

40-0-0 

21.77 

17.21 

14.59 

84.72 

4360 

40-0-60 

22.45 

17.39 

14.82 

85.21 

4577 

40-40-60 

23.51 

16.64 

13.83 

83.13 

4407 

60-0-0 

23.12 

17.06 

U.23 

83.39 

4477 

60-0-60 

22.16 

17.40 

14.62 

84.02 

4439 

60-40-60 

26.68 

16.91 

14.10 

83.39 

5111 

80-0-0 

23.79 

16.94 

U.23 

84.00 

4610 

80-0-60 

24.28 

17.26 

14.54 

84.17 

4845 

80-40-60 

23.41 

17.03 

14.32 

84.07 

4578 

Variety:  C.  P.  30:13,  plant  cane;  fertilized  April  23.  195G ;  harvested  December  15-16,  1955. 
Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  3.24  tons  of  cane  and  710  pounds  of  sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  Columbia  Sugar  Co.,  Franklin,  La. 
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ments  which  contained  only  nitro- 
gen. A  soil  analysis  showed  that  both 
the  easily  soluble  phosphorus  and 
exchangeable  potassium  were  very 
low.  Very  severe  beetle  damage  in 
the  spring  from  which  the  crop  never 
fully  recovered  caused  erratic  yields 
which  resulted  in  a  large  experi- 
mental error  that  limited  the  evalu- 
ation of  probable  responses  to  the 
additions  of  P205  and  K20. 

Fertilizer  Studies  with 
Stubble  Cane 
Data  in  Table  5  show  results  from 
a  study  with  first  stubble  of  Co.  290 
on  Richland  silt  loam  at  Young's  In- 
dustries, Inc.  The  treatments  con- 
taining phosphorus  and  potassium 
in  combination  with  nitrogen  yielded 
significantly  more  cane  and  sugar 
than  did  the  treatments  which  con- 
tained nitrogen  alone.  All  treat- 
ments  in   which   the   application   of 


nitrogen  was  split  significantly  pro- 
duced more  cane  than  did  the  cor- 
responding n on- split  treatments. 
The  80-40-60  and  100-40-60  treat- 
ments in  which  the  applications  of 
nitrogen  were  split  yielded  signifi- 
cantly more  cane  than  did  the  cor- 
responding split  treatments  contain- 
ing only  nitrogen.  In  splitting  the 
applications  of  nitrogen,  one  half  of 
the  ammonia  was  placed  in  the  off- 
bar  furrow  in  early  spring.  The 
other  half  of  the  ammonia  was  ap- 
plied at  the  last  cultivation.  The 
highest  yield  of  cane  per  acre,  30.67 
tons,  was  produced  by  the  100-40-60 
treatment  in  which  the  application 
of  nitrogen  was  split,  while  the  80- 
40-60  treatment  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  was  split  pro- 
duced the  most  sugar,  4512  pounds. 
A  soil  analysis  supported  the  fact 
that   both    the    easily    soluble    phos- 


TABLE   3 
Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam 

at  Idlewild  Farms,  Patterson,   St.   Mary  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David   S.   Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with   Idlewild  Farms  and  P.  J.   deGravelles, 

County  Agent. 


Pounds 
per  acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

Pound  s 

sugar 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

25.15 

16.40 

12.94 

78.84 

4354 

40-0-0 

29.76 

16.63 

13.10 

78.77 

5234 

40-0-60 

30.37 

16.34 

12.78 

78.13 

5187 

40-40-60 

29.63 

16.23 

12.82 

78.95 

5085 

60-0-0 

28.30 

16.40 

12.92 

78.74 

4896 

60-0-60 

28.78 

16.44 

12.96 

78.83 

5017 

60-40-60 

29.87 

15.92 

12.37 

77.65 

4918 

80-0-0 

29.17 

16.62 

13.17 

79.27 

5165 

80-0-60 

29.80 

16.11 

12.68 

78.71 

5042 

80-40-60 

29.74 

16,62 

13.16 

79.15 

5292 

Variety:     C.   P.  44/101,   plant  cane;   fertilized   March   31,   1955;    harvested   November   29-30,   1955. 
Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  2.71  tons  of  cane. 
Juice  analyses  by  Sterling  Sugars  Inc.,  Franklin,  La. 
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phorus  and  exchangeable  potassium 
were  inordinately  low. 

The  results  from  a  study  with  first 
stubble  of  C.  P.  44/101  on  Mhoon 
silt  loam  at  Pecan  Tree  Plantation 
are  shown  in  Table  6.  The  highest 
yields  of  cane,  32.71  tons,  and  sugar, 
5701  pounds,  were  received  from  the 
120-0-0  treatment  in  which  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrogen  was  split. 
These  yields  of  cane  and  sugar  were 
significantly  better  than  the  120-0-0 
non-split  treatment,  but  were  not 
significantly  better  than  the  80-0-0 
split  treatment. 

Data  in  Table  7  show  results  from 
a  study  with  C.  P.  36/105  first  stub- 
ble on  Mhoon  loam  at  Little  Texas 
Plantation.  The  100-0-0  treatment  in 
which  the  application  of  nitrogen 
was  split  produced  the  highest  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar.  This  yield  of 
cane,    31.50    tons,    wTas    statistically 


better  than  that  from  the  100-0-0 
treatment  in  which  all  of  the  nitro- 
gen was  placed  in  the  off-bar  fur- 
row, but  not  better  than  the  yields 
from  the  100-40-60,  100-40-60  Flo- 
Mix,  or  the  100-40-60  split  treat- 
ment. In  this  experiment  Flo-Mix, 
a  commercial  liquid  fertilizer,  was 
used  in  comparison  with  correspond- 
ing treatments  containing  nitrogen 
and  minerals  from  the  solid  materi- 
als. The  application  of  the  liquid 
materials  did  not  significantly  in- 
crease the  yield  of  cane  or  sugar 
above  that  of  the  yield  produced  by 
the  solid  materials. 

Table  8  contains  data  from  a  study 
with  first  stubble  of  C.  P.  36/105  on 
Commerce  very  fine  sandy  loam  at 
Smithfield  Plantation.  The  highest 
yield  of  cane,  30.02  tons,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  100-40-60  treatment 
in  which  the  application  of  nitrogen 


TABLE  4 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Patoutville  loam  at 

Vaufrey  Plantation,   Jeanerette,    Iberia   Parish,    Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David  S.  Byrnside,  Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Ronald  and  Dozelia   Hebert,   farmers,   and 

W.  E.  Williams,  County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Founds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

17,99 

17.49 

14.09 

80. 56 

3468 

40-0-0 

20.64 

17.51 

14.07 

80.34 

3949 

40-0-60 

21.49 

17.70 

14.32 

80.90 

4217 

40-40-60 

26.69 

17.13 

13.73 

80.19 

4983 

60-0-0 

23.13 

17.43 

13.95 

79.97 

438? 

60-0-60 

23.72 

17.22 

13.85 

80.42 

4451 

60-40-60 

28.64 

17.64 

14.34 

81.32 

5617 

80-0-0 

24.01 

17.18 

13.30 

79.36 

4308 

80-0-60 

26.26 

17.28 

13.77 

79.63 

4930 

80-40-60 

25.61 

17.27 

13.92 

80.54 

4827 

Variety:  C.  P.  44/101.  plant  cane;  fertilized  April  7,  10.");  harvested  December  12-13,  1055. 
Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  5.24  tons  of  cane  and  1287  pounds  ot  sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  Loisel  Factory,  Jeanerette,  La. 
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was  split,  while  the  highest  yield  of 
sugar,  5031  pounds,  was  produced 
by  the  100-0-60  treatment.  In  this 
experiment  the  practice  of  splitting 
the  nitrogen  application  was  no  bet- 
ter than  applying  all  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  off -bar  furrow.  Also  no  better 
increases  in  yield  were  received  from 
the  liquid  fertilizer  treatments  than 
from  corresponding  treatments  in 
which  the  plant  food  was  added  from 
solid  sources. 


Results  from  a  study  with  second 
stubble  of  C.  P.  36/105  on  Jeanerette 
loam  at  Alice  "B"  Plantation  are 
shown  in  Table  9.  The  120-40-60 
treatment  in  which  the  application 
of  nitrogen  was  split  gave  the  high- 
est yields  of  cane,  35.89  tons,  and 
sugar,  6336  pounds.  This  yield  of 
cane  was  significantly  better  than 
all  other  treatments;  however,  the 
yield  of  sugar  was  not  statistically 
better  than  from  the  100-40-60  split 


TABLE  5 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Richland  silt  loam  at 

Young's  Industries,   Inc.,   Youngsville,  Lafayette  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David   S.  Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Young's   Industries,   Inc.,   and  S.  J.   Bowles, 

County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pound  s 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-F^O^KgO 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

12.27 

16.13 

12.13 

75.27 

1946 

60-0-0 

16.37 

15 .00 

10.69 

71.33 

2251 

60-0-60 

17.85 

15.53 

11.41 

73.54 

2667 

60-40-60 

20.90 

15.69 

11.89 

75.94 

3274 

80-0-0 

19.55 

15.53 

11.22 

72.21 

2812 

SO-0-01 

24.50 

15 .31 

11.00 

71.93 

3500 

80-0-60 

23.82 

15.04 

10.96 

73.02 

3381 

80-40-60 

26.10 

15.91 

11.91 

75.02 

4101 

8O-40-601 

29.19 

15.95 

11.76 

73.60 

4512 

100-0-0 

22.80 

15.41 

11.01 

71.51 

3245 

100-0-02 

25.08 

15.54 

10.97 

70.75 

3706 

100-0-60 

26.86 

15.02 

10.78 

71.87 

3731 

100-40-60 

28.17 

16.09 

12.00 

74.60 

4467 

1C0-40-602 

30.67 

15.36 

10.87 

70.81 

4301 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  5  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 

as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  June  20,   1955.                                                              P        as  nurogen 

oc   ,i?°  P°unds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  5  and  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 

as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  June  20,  1955.  mnuseu 

6-7,  1955ety :     C°'  29°'   1St   stubble;   utilized   on  April   5  and   June   20,    1955:    harvested    December 

Lease  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  1.64  tons  of  cane  and  500  pounds  of  sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  Youngsville  Factory,  YoungsvOle,  La.  fe 
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treatment.  There  was  a  response  to 
applied  potassium  at  all  levels  of 
nitrogen  when  phosphorus  was  not 
added  and  at  the  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  twenty  pound  levels  of 
nitrogen  this  response  was  signifi- 
cant. All  treatments  in  which  the 
applications  of  nitrogen  were  split 
yielded  more  cane  and  sugar  than 
did  corresponding  non- split  treat- 
ments. Further,  the  split  nitrogen 
treatments  containing  phosphorus 
and  potassium  yielded  significantly 
more  cane  than  did  corresponding 
split  treatments  containing  only  ni- 
trogen. The  soil  at  this  location  is 
alkaline.  Apparently  there  was  some 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  first  appli- 
cation which  unbalanced  the  effects 
from  the  minerals,  particularly  po- 
tassium, when  the  second  application 
of  nitrogen  was  not  added.  A  soil 
analysis  supported  the  fact  that  the 
exchangeable  potassium,  64  p.  p.  m., 


was  low. 

The  Effects  of  Additions  of  Mag- 
nesium to  Stubble  Cane 

The  results  from  treatments  con- 
taining sixty  pounds  per  acre  of  MgO 
as  dolomitic  lime  or  thirty  pounds  of 
MgO  as  Sul-Po-Mag  and  similar 
treatments  without  magnesium  ap- 
plied to  second  stubble  of  C.  P.  36/13 
on  Richland  silt  loam  at  Billeaud 
Plantation  are  shown  in  Table  10. 
The  application  of  magnesium  in 
either  form  did  not  increase  the  yield 
of  sugar  cane.  The  highest  yields  of 
cane,  24.76  tons,  and  sugar,  4348 
pounds,  were  received  from  the  120- 
0-60  treatment.  Due  to  the  overall 
grassy  condition  which  prevailed  in 
most  plots,  yields  were  erratic  and 
the  experimental  error  so  high  that 
significant  differences  between 
treatments  were  not  obtained.  A  soil 
analysis  showed  that  both  the  ex- 
changeable potassium  and  easily  sol- 


TABLE   6 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Mhoon  silt  loam  at 

Pecan   Tree  Plantation,    Mathews,    Lafourche   Parish,    Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David  S.  Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  the  South  Coast  Corporation    (Georgia  Division) 

and  C.  J.  Arceneaux,   County  Agent. 


Tons 

Founds 

Pound 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 

acre 

Norual  Juice 

per 

N-?205-K20 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Furity 

acre 

0-0-0 

19.37 

16.35 

12.98 

79.37 

3454 

80-0-0 

27.79 

16.27 

12.92 

79.42 

4820 

eo-c-o1 

30.28 

16.38 

13.12 

80.40 

5333 

120-0-0 

27.91 

16.29 

12.83 

78.73 

4788 

120-0-02 

32.71 

16.25 

13.00 

80.00 

5701 

160-0-0 

29.17 

15.68 

12.18 

77.68 

4705 

160-0-03 

30.03 

16.42 

13.02 

81.24 

5242 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua  ammonia  applied  on  March  21  and   40  pounds  of  nitrogen   as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  11,  1055. 

2  (K)  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua   ammonia   applied   on   March  121   and   GO  pounds   of  nitrogen   as 
aqua  ammonia   applied   on   May   11,  l!)">r>. 

3  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  aqua   ammonia   applied   on   March   21  and   80   pounds   of  nitrogen   as 
aqua  ammonia  applied   on   May  11,   !!).">. 

Variety:     C.    P.   44/101,   1st   stubble;   fertilized    on   March   21   and    May    11,    1  055  :    harvested    No- 
vember 14-15,  1055. 

Least  difference  necessary   for  significance  was  3.72  tons  of  cane  and  800  pounds  01   sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  the  Georgia  Factory,  Mathews,  La. 
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uble  phosphorus  were  low.  The  high 
experimental  error  did  not  permit 
the  measurement  of  responses  to 
phosphorus  and  potassium. 

General  Remarks 

The  work  with  fertilizers  on  sugar 
cane  in  1955  shows  greater  responses 
to  the  higher  rates  of  nitrogen,  high- 
er responses  to  minerals  from  stub- 
ble cane  and  the  need  for  further 
explanation  of  the  responses  from 
splitting  the  application  of  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  Recommendations 

Fertilizer  Recommendations  for 
sugar  cane  were  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Sugar  Station, 
Houma,  Louisiana. 


To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medium 
textured  soils  apply  40  to  60  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use  of  any 
of  the  common  carriers.  On  heavy 
textured  soils  apply  60  to  80  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  Where  the  green  weight 
of  legumes  turned  under  ahead  of 
planting  cane  is  as  much  as  8  to  10 
tons  per  acre,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fertilize  plant  cane.  In  most  cases 
the  yields  of  legumes  are  not  this 
high. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bottoms, 
use  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  Where  known  deficiencies  of 
phosphorus  and  potassium  exist, 
which  is  usually  in  the  very  fine 
sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  types,  25 


TABLE   7 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Mhoon  loam  at  Little 

Texas  Plantation,   Napoleonville,  Assumption  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David  S.  Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Milliken  &  Farwell,   Inc.,   and  E.  J.   Lousteau, 

County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

21.43 

15.91 

11.85 

74.46 

3335 

60-0-0 

26.20 

16.08 

11.96 

74.31 

4222 

60-0-60 

25.57 

16.23 

12.61 

77.72 

4296 

60-40-60 

26.40 

16.15 

12.18 

75.44 

4261 

80-0-0, 
80-0-01 

27.97 

15.69 

11.64 

74.18 

4275 

26.50 

16.15 

12.30 

76.10 

4320 

80-0-60 

28.73 

15.42 

11.56 

74.95 

A-337 

80-40-60 
80-40-601 

27.98 

15.51 

11.64 

75.02 

4283 

28.46 

16.17 

12.51 

77.33 

4595 

100-0-0 

27.73 

15.49 

11.40 

73.54 

4109 

100-0-0-FM3 

27.14 

15.81 

11.84 

74.87 

4224 

100-0-02 

31.50 

15.54 

11.49 

73.77 

4736 

100-O-60 

28.24 

16.05 

12.20 

76.05 

4568 

100-0-60-FM3 

28.27 

15.69 

11.65 

74.26 

4327 

100-Vt0-60 

28.98 

15.94 

12.03 

75.43 

4606 

100-40-60-^3 

28.97 

15.99 

11.95 

74.73 

4568 

100-40-602 

29.90 

15.53 

11.38 

73.28 

4450 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  25  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  May  17,  1955. 

2  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  25  and  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  May  17,  1955. 

3  Flo-Mix  is  a  commercial  liquid  fertilizer. 

Variety:     C.  P.  36/105,  1st  stubble;  fertilized  on  April  25  and  May  17,  1955;  harvested  October 
31  to  November  2,  1955. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  2.66  tons  of  cane  and  454  pounds  of  sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  Little  Texas  Factory,  Napoleonville,  La. 
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to  40  pounds  of  P205  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  K20  should  be  applied  in 
addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some  cases 
the  plant  food  may  be  supplied  by 
the  application  of  500  pounds  of  6-8- 
12,  10-5-10  and  0-10-20  per  acre  sup- 
plemented with  50  to  80  pounds  of 
nitrogen  from  either  solid  or  liquid 
materials. 

To  stubble  cane  on  the  medium  to 
light  textured  soils  of  the  Pleistocene 
Mississippi  terraces,  which  areas  are 
largely  west  of  the  Teche  and  in- 
clude the  Richland,  Olivier  and  Iberia 
series,  apply  80  to  100  pounds  of  N, 
25  to  40  pounds  of  P205  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  K20. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  from 
any  commonly  available  solid  or 
liquid   materials.    Where   anhydrous 


ammonia  is  being  used  to  supply  ni- 
trogen, minerals  may  be  applied 
either  before  the  ammonia  or  in  the 
same  operation  from  hoppers  mount- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  tractor.  The 
practice  of  splitting  applications  of 
nitrogen  to  stubble  cane  on  medium 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  80 
or  more  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  applied 
is  proving  profitable  in  some  cases. 
Half  of  the  nitrogen  can  be  applied 
four  inches  deep  in  the  middle  at  the 
last  cultivation.  Ammonia  and  other 
highly  soluble  carriers  of  nitrogen 
are  especially  adaptable  to  split  ap- 
plications. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  highest 
efficiency  in  extra  production  of 
sugar  cane  from  fertilizer  nitrogen 


TABLE  8 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Commerce  very   fine 

sandy  loam  at  Smithfield  Plantation,  Port  Alien,  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 

Louisiana,  1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David  S.   Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Milliken  &  Farwell,    Inc.,   and  H.  A.  Webb, 

County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P20c-K^0 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

20.32 

15.63 

11.34 

72.56 

3023 

60-0-0 

26.22 

16.20 

11.88 

73.37 

4106 

60-0-60 

26.80 

16.16 

12.10 

74.85 

4277 

60-40-60 

23.73 

15.54 

11.49 

74.08 

3594 

80-O-0, 
80-0-0 

25.05 

15.66 

11.58 

73.92 

3808 

26.71 

16.31 

11.85 

72.57 

4163 

80-0-60 

28.90 

15.49 

11.59 

74.79 

4408 

80-40-60 

28.40 

15.97 

11.99 

74.97 

4482 

80-40-601 

28.29 

16.54 

12.28 

74.20 

4581 

100-0-0 

25.24 

15.84 

11.55 

72.83 

3705 

100-0-0-FM3 

25.15 

15,22 

11.01 

72.39 

3590 

100-0-02 

26.79 

15.60 

11.26 

72.13 

3904 

100-0-60 

29.16 

16.51 

12.89 

78.22 

5031 

100-0-60-FM3 

24.67 

15.83 

11.45 

72.30 

3705 

100-40-60 

28.40 

15.22 

10.75 

70.64 

3925 

100-40-60-FM3 

26.12 

15.39 

11.12 

72.17 

3778 

100-40-602 

30.02 

14.95 

10.42 

69.58 

3970 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen   as   aqua   ammonia   applied   on   April   20  and   40   pounds   of   nitrogen    as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May   17,   1,935. 

2  50  pounds  of  nitrogen   as  aqua   ammonia   applied   on   April  20  and   50   pounds   of   nitrogen   as 
aqua  ammonia  applied  on  May  17,  li).">r>. 

3  Flo-Mix  is  a  eommercial  liquid   fertilizer. 

Variety:     C.   P.  .'50/105,  1st  stubble;  fertilized  April  20  and  May  17,  1955;   harvested   November 
14-10,  1055. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  wns  ::  33  tons  of  cane  and  070  pounds  of  sugar. 
Juice  analyses   by   Smithfield    Factory,  Chamberlain,    La. 
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has  been  one  ton  of  cane  for  each  in- 
crement of  6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Where  phosphate  and  potash  were 
needed  for  sugar  cane,  the  addition 


of  40  pounds  of  P205  and  60  pounds 
of  K20  per  acre  increased  the  yield 
of  cane  5  tons  per  acre  above  the  use 
of  60  to  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  alone. 


TABLE   9 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  on  Jeanerette  loam  at 

Alice  "B"  Plantation,   Franklin,   St.   Mary  Parish,   Louisiana,    1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David  S.   Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 
Station  in  cooperation  with  Sunrise  Planting  Corp.,  and  P.  J.  deGravelles, 

County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P2O5-K2O 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

16.53 

16.90 

13.18 

77.96 

2919 

80-0-0 

21.33 

16.42 

12.73 

77.36 

3631 

80-0-01 

24.57 

17.18 

13.51 

78.58 

4351 

80-0-60 

22.37 

16.43 

12.68 

77.16 

3779 

80-40-60 

18.34 

16.99 

13.36 

78.61 

3300 

80-40-601 

28.39 

16.79 

12.99 

77.31 

4939 

100-0-0. 

100-0-02 

25.79 

16.83 

12,97 

76.87 

4474 

29.57 

17.02 

13.13 

77.07 

5209 

100-0-60 

30.21 

16.37 

12.62 

77.07 

5081 

100-40-60 

20.11 

16.71 

12.69 

75.88 

3420 

10O-40-602 

33.71 

16.89 

12.97 

76.78 

5856 

120-0-0 

27..24 

16.09 

12.23 

75.93 

4415 

120-0-03 

31.48 

16.27 

12.49 

76.67 

5227 

120-0-60 

32.74 

16.31 

12.39 

75.81 

5379 

120-40-60 

21.03 

17.09 

13.26 

77.60 

3751 

120-40-603 

35.89 

16.99 

13.17 

77.43 

6336 

1  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  June  9  and  21,  1955. 


!7  and  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 


2  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  27  and  50  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  June  9  and  21,  1955. 

3  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  April  27  and  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  applied  on  June  9  and  21,  1955. 

Variety:     C.  P.  36/105,  2nd  stubble;  fertilizer  on  April  27,  June  9  and  21,  1955;   harvested   on 
November  23-25,  1955. 

Least  difference  necessary  for  significance  was  1.19  tons  of  cane  and  634  pounds  of  sugar. 
Juice  analyses  by  St.  Mary  Sugar  Cooperative,  Franklin,  La. 
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TABLE   10 

Effect  of  fertilizers  on  the  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  sug-ar  on  Richland  silt  loam  at 

Billeaud    Plantation,    Broussard,    Lafayette    Parish,    Louisiana,     1955. 

Experiment  conducted  by  David   S.   Byrnside,   Jr.,   Louisiana  Agricultural   Experiment 

Station  in  cooperation  with  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory   and   S.   J.  Bowles, 

County  Agent. 


Tons 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cane 

sugar 

per  acre 

per 
acre 

Normal  Juice 

per 

N-P205-K20-MgO 

Erir. 

Sucrose 

purity 

acre 

0-0-0 

14.93 

15.79 

12.58 

79.67 

2498 

60-0-0 

19.40 

16.78 

13.37 

79.64 

3443 

80-0-60 

18.59 

15.73 

12.22 

77.59 

2977 

80-40-60 

18.47 

16.11 

12.73 

79.02 

3134 

BO-40-60-301 

20.24 

17.02 

13.66 

80.25 

3722 

80-40-60-602    • 

18.72 

16.59 

13.18 

79.43 

2947 

100-0-0 

22.70 

16.87 

13.31 

78.90 

4071 

100-0-60 

17.82 

16.24 

12.78 

78.65 

3075 

100-40-60 

17,11 

16,27 

12.91 

79.24 

3056 

100-40-60-301 

18.13 

16.14 

12,72 

78,68 

3153 

100-40-60-602 

17.48 

16.46 

12.95 

78.72 

3013 

120-0-0 

20.48 

16.80 

13.11 

77.94 

3600 

120-0-60 

24.76 

16.33 

13.04 

79.76 

4348 

120-40-60 

18.85 

16.36 

13.05 

79.77 

3303 

120-40-6 0-301 

19.12 

16.18 

12.73 

78.69 

3231 

120-40-60-602 

16.67 

15.99 

12.55 

78.45 

2781 

1 30  pounds  of 

MgO 

as   Sul-Po-Mag.     This   is 

a  commercial   product   analyzing 

approximately 

22%  K20  and  18% 

MgO. 

2  60  pounds  of 

Mfft) 

as  dolomitic 

lime. 

Variety :  C.  P. 

36/13, 

2nd  stubble 

fertilized  on 

April  20,  1955;  barv 

?sted  Novem 

ber  11-12,  1955. 

Juice  analyses 

by  Billeaud  Sugar 

Factory,  Broussard,   La. 
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OUTFIELD  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  TRIALS--1955 

By  T.  J.  Stafford,  Assistant  Agronomist,  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Agronomist 

Emeritus  Retired,  Department  of  Outfield  Sugars,  Louisiana 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


During  the  milling  season  22  ex- 
periments x  were  harvested  and  anal- 
yzed in  an  attempt  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  relative 
commercial  value  of  different  varie- 
ties of  sugar  cane  when  grown  under 
various  environmental  conditions  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  belt.  These  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  cooper- 
ation with  producers  and  county 
agents  at  7  locations  with  6  import- 
ant soil  types  represented.  Varieties 
now  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  as 
well  as  some  experimental  varieties 
were  compared  in  each  experiment. 
Each  variety  in  all  experiments  was 
grown  in  a  large  single  plot.  Cul- 
tural practices  were  according  to 
plantation  practice.  For  yield  meas- 
urements all  the  cane  was  cut  and 
the  trash  burned.  The  cane  was  then 
hauled  and  weighed  using  plantation 
and  factory  equipment.  A  ten  stalk 
sample  was  taken  at  random  from 
each  plot  for  juice  analyses.  Sugar 
per  ton  estimates  were  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  simplified  Winter- 
Carp  formula.  Standard  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  were  calculated  according 
to  the  "Fair  Price  Determination  For 
The  1955-56  Crop." 2 

The  Bayou  Teche-Lafayette  Area 

Variety  trials  were  conducted  on 
Baldwin  silty  clay  loam  at  Katy 
Plantation  near  Franklin  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  and  on  Richland  silt  loam  at 
Billeaud - Reaux  Plantation  near 
Broussard  in  Lafayette  Parish  and 
at  Young's  Industries  Plantation 
near  Youngsville  in  Lafayette  Par- 
ish. Average  yields  for  the  varieties 
in  plant  cane,  first  stubble  and  sec- 
ond stubble  are  presented  in  Table  1. 
Also  the  overall  averages  for  1955 
and  for  the  previous  5  years  are  giv- 
en for  comparison.  The  varieties  are 
arranged  according  to  the  overall 
average  yields  for  1955  expressed  in 
standard  tons  per  acre.  The  1955 
average  yields  for  C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P. 


36-13,  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  43-47 
are  based  on  unequal  numbers  of 
tests  and  therefore  cannot  be  com- 
pared on  an  equal  basis. 

Present  data  for  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
48-103  and  C.  P.  47-193  are  limited 
but  promising.  N.  Co.  310  has  been 
the  leading  variety  in  tons  of  cane 
per  acre,  but  it  lodges  readily,  is  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic  and  frequently 
matures  relatively  late.  C.  P.  48-103 
has  been  the  best  of  all  varieties  in 
sugar-per-ton  of  cane.  Average 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  C.  P. 
48-103  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
the  average  yields  for  C.  P.  44-101 
but  this  disadvantage  has  been  com- 
pensated for  by  high  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  C.  P.  47-193  has  been  slight- 
ly inferior  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  sugar 
per  acre,  however,  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  for  C.  P.  47-193  has  been  higher 
as  an  average  of  all  tests. 

More  conclusive  data  are  available 
for  varieties  listed  in  Table  1  other 
than  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  48-103  and 
C.  P.  47-193.  Based  on  averages  for 
several  years  C.  P.  44-101  has  been 
the  most  valuable  for  general  plant- 
ing. C.  P.  36-105  has  been  inferior 
to  C.  P.  44-101  in  the  Bayou  Teche- 
Lafayette  area.  Although  C.  P.  36-13, 
C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P.  44-155  have  not 
produced  as  well  as  C.  P.  44-101, 
they  can  be  satisfactorily  grown  on 
productive  soils  for  early  harvesting. 
Co.  290,  C.  P.  29-116  and  C.  P.  44-154 
have  been  relatively  productive  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  these  va- 
rieties have  been  low  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  have  lodged  severely. 
The  Mississippi  River-Bayou 
Lafourche  Area 

Sugar  cane  variety  trials  were  con- 
ducted at  Addition  Plantation  near 
Brusly  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam  and 
on  Sharkey  clay.  At  Glenwood  Plan- 
tation near  Napoleonville  in  Assump- 
tion Parish  the  varieties  were  plant- 
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TABLE   1 

Average  yields  for  sugarcane  varieties  grown  on  light  soils  in  the  Bayou  Teche- 

Lafayette  area.    (Averages  for  3  tests)* 


Average  1955 


Average  1950-5U 


Variety 


Crop  year 


Net       Sugar/T     Sugar/A       Std.  Net  Std. 

T/A       (lbs.)        (lbs . )         T/A  T/A  T/A         (N) 


N.  Co.  310 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


30.1*9  157.65 

31.1*9  162.92 

30.18  190.91 

30.72  170.19 


1*71*2 

5130 
5762 
5211 


29.11* 
32. ll* 
36.13 
32.  1*7 


25.96 
31.70 


32.53 
36.02 


(5) 
(1) 


C.  P.  1*8-103 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


27.01  20U.02 

27.51  191.23 

23.1*3  200.06 

25.98  198.1*1* 


5511 
5261 
1762 
5178 


3U.2U 
31.11 
29.75 
31.70 


23.12       30.92 
22.55       26.32 


(5) 
(1) 


C.  P.  1*1*-101     Plant  cane  27.01*  167.61  1*532  28.39  23.69  27.16  (15) 

First  stubble  28. ll*  165.25  1*650  29.27  29.80  3U.39  (15) 

Second  stubble  29.97  170.28  5133  32.22  27.8U  32.1*7  (8) 

Average  28.38  167.71  U772  29.96  27.11  31.31*  (38) 


C.  P.  1*7-193 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


23.70  17U.19 

29.36  176.67 

21.12  171.61 

25.73  17i*.  16 


1*128 
5137 
U139 
UU81 


25.58 
30,38 
26.02 
27.33 


23.1*2   27.15   (6) 
27.36   29.79   (2) 


C.  P.  UU-15U     Plant  cane  28.01;  11-2.36  3992  23.20  2)4.99  25.38  (15) 

First  stubble  30„68  lU3o80  -1*1*12  27.69  31.88  30.77  (12) 

Second  stubble  30.59  11*6.86  1*1*92  27.93  27. Ik  29.1*2  (6) 

Average  29.77  1UU.3U  1*297  26.27  27.97  23.53  (33) 

C.  P.  liU-155     Plant  cane  23.61*  177.27  1*191  26.05  19.33  23.12  (lli) 

First  stubble  21.33  175.99  3751*  23.60  2l*.5U  29.1*2  (15) 

Second  stubble  20.00  186.31*  3727  23.1*7  20.72  26.11  (8) 

Average  21.66  179.87  3896  2l*.37  21.53  26.22  (37) 


Co.  290  Plant  cane  29.21*  132.96 

First  stubble  27.27  133.59 

Second  stubble  22.01  11*6.50 

Average  26.17  137.68 


361*3 
3221* 
3603 


21.82  26.26  23*89  (15) 

21.38  29.76  27.70  (ll*) 

20.21*  22.99  20.85  (8) 

21.15  26.31*  2l*.l5  (37) 


C.  P.   29*-ll6";c-*Plant  cane 

First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

3U.09 

32,51* 
30.76 
32.1*6 

131*. 16 
121.83 
129.39 
123.1*6 

1*571* 
3961* 
3980 
1*170 

25.95 
22.16 
23.33 
23.81 

26.89 
31.33 
22.51 
26.91 

2U.15 
23.70 
21.13 
21*.  66 

(10) 
(10) 

(1*) 

(21*) 

C.  P.   36-13**  Plant  cane 

First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

30.72 

26.1*1* 
20.93 
26.03 

171*.  81 
163.1*8 
191.29 
176.53 

5370 
1*322 

1*001* 

1*595 

33.66 
27.09 
25.06 
28.60 

21*.  1*9 
25.90 
13.22 
22.87 

27.29 
30.93 
21.07 
26.1*5 

(111) 
(11*) 
(7) 
(35) 

C.   P.   36-105**Plant  cane 

First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

26.1*5 
28.36 
20.61 
25.11* 

159.U9 
168.59 
169.77 
165.95 

1*219 

1*781 
31*99 
1*172 

26.51 
30,12 
21.91 
26.18 

19.36 
23.31* 
18.58 
20.59 

20.11 
26.89 
21.76 
22.92 

(12) 
(13) 
(7) 
(32) 

C.  P.  1*3-1*7*"*  Plant  cane 

First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

2U.55 
2l*r09 
18.96 
22,53 

191*.  98 
163.60 
176.85 
178.1*8 

1*787 
391*1 
3353 
1*021 

29.86 
21*. 76 
21.15 
25.26 

21.28 

23.65 
22.1*2 
22.1*5 

23.81* 
27o53 
25.32 
25.56 

(11) 
(12) 
(6) 
(29) 

*  Bllleaud,  Caffery  and  Youngsville  test  fields. 
►•1955  averages  based  on  relatively  few  tests. 
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ed  on  Mhoon  gilt  loam.  The  third 
group  of  tests  was  located  at  the 
Godchaux  Plantation  near  Reserve  in 
St.  John  Parish  on  Mhoon  very  fine 
sandy  loam. 

Average  yields  for  the  varieties  in 
the  3  light  soil  (Mhoon)  tests  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  Varieties  pres- 
ent in  all  1955  tests  are  arranged 
according  to  overall  average  yields 
for  1955  expressed  in  standard  tons 
per  acre.  The  1955  averages  for  C.  P. 
43-47  are  based  on  a  smaller  number 
of  tests  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
other   varieties   on   an   equal   basis. 


Averages  for  the  5  year  period  1950- 
1954  are  shown  for  comparative  pur- 
poses. 

Although  C.  P.  48-103,  C.  P.  47-193 
and  N.  Co.  310  have  been  in  the  test 
fields  for  relatively  few  years  they 
have  shown  considerable  promise. 
C.  P.  48-103  has  been  outstanding  in 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  is  very 
promising  as  an  early  maturing  va- 
riety. On  light  soils  C.  P.  47-193  has 
been  slightly  inferior  to  C.  P.  44-101 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  but  C.  P. 
47-193  has  been  higher  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  is  apparently  earlier 


TABLE  2 
Average  yields   for  sugarcane  varieties   grown   on   light  soils   in   the   Mississippi   River- 
Bayou  Lafourche  area.   (Averages  for  3  tests)* 


Average  1955 


Average  1950-5U 


Net   Sugar/T  Sugar/A  Std, 
Variety     Crop  year       T/A   (lbs.)   (lbs.)   T/A 


Net   Std. 

T/A   T/A    (N) 


P.  U8-103 


C.  P.  U7-193 


C.  P.  36-105 


N.  Co.  310 


C.  P.  UU-101 


c.  p.  hU-155 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


29.87 
26.75 
25.55 
27.39 

27.18 
27.18 
28.70 
27.69 


192.62 
198 . 68 
19U.8? 
195.39 

161.39 
180.08 
173.39 
171.62 


30.65  160.33 

27.70  165. U6 

25.25  165.15 

27.87  163.65 

32.56  156. Ul 

26.10  1U5.02 

29.59  162.U7 
29.U2  15U.63 

27.95  158.21 

29. U7  158.6U 

28.38  159.51 

28.60  158.79 

27.23  165.55 

23,12  185.35 

2UC37  172.39 

25.10  17U.U3 


575U 
531U 

km 

5352 

U387 
U895 
U976 
U752 

U915 
ii583 
hl70 
U561 

5093 
3785 
U807 
kSk9 

kk22 

U527 
U5U1 

U508 
k3kl 
U201 
U362 


36.09 
33.17 
31.13 
33. U6 

27.57 
30.76 
31.18 
29. 8U 

30.81; 
28.81 
26.67 
28.78 

32.06 
23.1*0 
29.66 
28.37 

27.72 
29.22 

28. 0I4 
28.33 

28.80 
27. U5 
26.30 
27.36 


31.2*6    38.0.8     (6) 
28.37     35.81;     (5) 


31.30  33.58  (9) 

29.U2  33.10  (7) 

21.85  26.38  (h) 

27.52  31.02  (20) 

31.3k  33.6k  (15) 

26.70  29. ho  (15) 

21.72  2I4.25  (1U) 

26.59  29.10  (I4I4) 


37.61    UU.lU 

29.U6    30.55 


(6) 
(5) 


32.26  33. h6  (15) 

29.50  30.3U  (Hi) 

27.18  28.51  (Hi) 

29,65  30.77  (1*3.) 

28.99  31.11  (15) 

2U.32  26o60  (Hi) 

22.30  25.57  (Ik) 

25.20  27,76  (U3) 


C.  P.  U3-U7' 


Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


31.13 
2lic56 
27.10 
27.61 


172.66 
183.08 
152.98 
169.57 


5381i  33.96 

kk96  28.11 

lilli6  26.13 

U682  29aliO 


*  Cinclare,  Glenwood  and  Reserve  test  fields. 
c*  1955  averages  based  on  relatively  few  tests. 


26.7U  29.U2  (13) 

2U.37  27. Oli  (12) 

22.92  25,68  (Hi) 

2U.68  27.38  (39) 
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in  maturity.  N.  Co.  310  has  produced 
relatively  high  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  but  has  been  extremely  variable 
in  stubble.  This  variety  was  severely 
lodged  in  practically  all  light  soil 
tests  in  1955. 

C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  43-47,  C.  P. 
44-101  and  C.  P.  44-155  have  been 
grown  in  the  test  fields  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  average  yields 
for  these  varieties  are  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  reliable  for  compari- 
sons. Although  C.  P.  44-101  has  ap- 
parently been  the  most  productive, 
C.  P.  36-105  has  been  a  close  second 
on  light  soils  in  this  area.  C.  P. 
36-105  has  been  slightly  higher  in 
sucrose  and  apparently  earlier  in 
maturity  than  C.  P.  44-101.  C.  P. 
36-105  has  not  done  as  well  as  C.  P. 
44-101  on  heavy  soils,  however.  For 
early  harvesting  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P. 
44-155  have  been  the  best  varieties. 
These  varieties  have  not  yielded  as 
well  and  are  not  as  widely  adapted 


as  C.  P.  44-101,  but  are  earlier  in 
maturity. 

Average  yields  for  varieties  grown 
on  Sharkey  clay  are  presented  in 
Table  3.  Although  the  data  are  not 
conclusive,  C.  P.  47-193  has  been  the 
best  variety  on  this  heavy  soil  in  re- 
cent years.  This  variety  has  been 
considerably  better  than  C.  P.  44-101 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  in  sugar- 
per-ton  of  cane.  C.  P.  47-193  offers 
considerable  promise  as  a  relatively 
early  high  yielding  cane  for  the 
heavy  soils  where  such  a  variety  is 
needed.  N.  Co.  310,  in  comparatively 
few  tests  as  of  this  date,  has  been 
very  erratic  in  performance.  The 
greatest  surprise  of  the  1955  season 
was  the  outstanding  yield  of  C.  P. 
48-103  along  with  its  high  sucrose  in 
plant  cane  on  Sharkey  clay.  Its  value 
as  a  heavy  soil  variety  will  be  deter- 
mined in  future  experiments. 

C.  P.  34-120,  C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P. 
44-101  and  C.  P.  44-155  have  been 


TABLE  3 

Yields  for  sugarcane  varieties  grown  on  Sharkey  clay  at  Addition  Plantation, 

Brusly,   La.    (Cinclare  heavy  soil  test  field). 


Average 

1955 

Average 

1950-51* 

Variety 

Crop  year 

Net 
T/A 

Sugar/T 
(lbs.) 

Sugar /A 
(lbs.) 

Std. 
T/A 

Net 
T/A 

Std. 
T/A 

(N) 

C. 

p. 

1*7-193 

Plant  cane 

First  stubble 
Average 

sa.?6 

26.11* 
27.U5 

173.79 

169.07 
171.1*3 

1*998 
1*1*19 
1*706 

31.29 
27.67 
29.1*8 

28.27 
21*.  65 
26,1*6 

31.80 
30.1*9 
31.15 

(3) 
(2) 
(5) 

C. 

p. 

1*1*-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

22.38 
17.99 
20.19 

19U.U9 

185.58 
190.01* 

1*353 

3339 
3837 

27.21 
20.89 
2l*.05 

22.01 

19.99 
21.00 

2l*.85 
22.73 
23.79 

CM 
(U) 

(8) 

c. 

p. 

36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

2U.11 
21.28 
23.70 

162.1*1* 
17U.78 
168.61 

3916 
3719 
3818 

2l*.58 
23.29 
23.91* 

20.33 

18.12 
19.23 

20.15 

19.1*7 
19.81 

(5) 
(5) 
(10) 

N. 

Co 

.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

26.88 
20.21* 
23.56 

150.1*2 
167.35 
158.89 

1*01*3 
3387 
371*3 

25.1*0 
21.38 
23.39 

29.51* 

35.13 

(l) 

C. 

P. 

UU-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

25.67 
19.60 
22.61* 

151*.1*9 
167.31 
160.90 

3966 
3279 
3623 

21*.  98 
20.81 
22.90 

22.82 
25.96 
21*. 39 

21.67 
26.95 
2&.31 

(5) 
(5) 
(10) 

c. 

P. 

3U-120 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

21.02 
23.39 
22.21 

17U.33 

11*8.65 
161.1*9 

3661* 
3U77 
3587 

23.06 
21.76 
22.1*1 

17.71 
18.35 
18.03 

18.23 
19.11 
18.67 

(W 
CM 

(8) 

c. 

P. 

1*8-103 

Plant  cane 

33.67 

187.86 

6325 

39.1*6 
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more  thoroughly  tested  on  Sharkey 
clay.  Of  these  4  varieties  C.  P.  44-101 
has  apparently  been  the  most  valu- 
able on  this  heavy  soil  in  this  area. 

The  Red  River  Area 

Varieties  were  compared  at  only 
one  location  in  the  Red  River  area. 
These  tests  were  conducted  on  Ya- 
hola  very  fine  sandy  loam  at  Shirley 
Plantation  near  Bunkie,  in  Avoyelles 
Parish.  Yields  for  varieties  in  the 
Shirley  test  field  are  presented  in 
Table  4  with  the  varieties  arranged 
according  to  average  production  of 
sugar-per-acre  in  1955.  Apparently 
due  to  extremely  heavy  borer  and 
Johnson  Grass  infestations,  yields 
and  sucrose  analyses  were  relatively 
low.  In  most  cases  the  sucrose  was 
in  the  salvage  cane  category.  For 
this  reason  standard  tons  per  acre 


for  1955  are  not  given.  Because  of 
the  aforementioned  difficulties  the 
data  for  1955  are  probably  of  little 
value  but  are  presented  herein  as  a 
record. 

Based  on  preliminary  data  N.  Co. 
310  and  C.  P.  47-193  have  shown  con- 
siderable promise  for  the  Red  River 
area.  C.  P.  48-103  has  not  been  so 
promising  in  the  Shirley  test  field 
when  results  in  other  areas  are  con- 
sidered. Yields  and  sucrose  analyses 
have  been  variable.  It  has  exceeded 
C.  P.  44-101  as  an  average  of  all 
tests  in  which  both  varieties  were 
present,  however. 

Of  the  more  thoroughly  tested  va- 
rieties C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44-101 
have  been  the  best.  Because  of  \ts 
better  resistance  to  the  sugar  cane 
borer  C.  P.  36-105  may  be  preferable 


TABLE  4 

Yields  for  sugarcane  varieties  grown  on   Yahola  very   fine   sandy  loam   at 

Shirley  Plantation,  Bunkie,  La.    (Shirley  test  field). 


Average 

1955 

Average  1950-51* 

Variety 

Crop  year 

Net 
T/A 

Sugar/T 
(lbs.) 

Sugar/A  Std. 
(lbs.)   T/A 

Net 

T/A 

Std. 
T/A 

(N) 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

21.93 
15.30 
18.81* 
19.71 

123.91; 

106.1*5 

73.01 

101.13 

3096 
162$ 

1376 
1993 

22.75 
26o60 

21.56 
31.97 

(2) 
(2) 

C.  P.  U7-193 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

1U.86 
10.73 
22. 1*6 
16.02 

113.27 
107.1*9 
110.80 
110.52 

1683 
1153 
2a89 
1771 

18.97 
26.58 

19.81 
35.73 

(?) 
(1) 

C.  P.  UU-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

16.91* 

6.98 

12.23 

12.08 

115.80 
110.61 
109.18 
111.86 

1962 

772 

13U6 

1351 

19.1*1 

21.28 
15.09 
18.59 

18.26 
22.75 
17.81 
19.61 

(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(15) 

C  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

20.77 
1*.98 
5.72 

10.1*9 

121*.  99 
ill*.  99 
111.01 
117.00 

2596 
573 
635 

1227 

21.98 
21.1*3 
ll*.32 
19.21* 

19.81 
21.51 
16.17 
19.16 

(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(15) 

c.  p.  U+-155 

First  stubble 
Firet  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

7.88 

132.81 

101*7 

17.31 
12.15 

12.90 
11.12 

17.87 
13.66 
1U.63 
15.39 

(5) 
(h) 

(5) 
(11*) 

c.  P.  1*8-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

10.21* 
12.31* 

153. U6 
12U.32 

1571 
1531* 

20.98 
21.91 
13.82 
13.90 

21.38 
28.67 
21.86 
23  c  97 

(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(6) 
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for  the  Red  River  area. 

1955  Plantings 

Variety  trials  were  planted  jointly 
with  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Sugarcane  field  station,  according  to 
a  recent  agreement  between  the 
American  Sugarcane  League,  L.  S.  U. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugarcane  Field  Sta- 
tion. All  tests  were  planted  in  a 
randomized  complete  block  experi- 
mental design  with  4  replications. 
The  Caffery  test  field  was  discon- 
tinued under  this  agreement. 

Eight  promising  experimental  va- 
rieties were  introduced  to  the  test 
fields  in  1955  and  planted  on  a  small 
plot  increase  basis.  Also  12  varieties 
that  have  previously  been  released 
were  planted  in  a  similar  manner. 
Seed  cane  for  17  of  these  varieties 
was  heat  treated  for  control  of 
Stunting  disease  and  furnished  by 
the  L.  S.  U.  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Seed  cane  for  the  other  3  va- 
rieties was  heat  treated  and  fur- 
nished by  Smithfield  Plantation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  L.  S.  U. 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment an  experiment  designed  to 
study  the  yields  of  4  varieties  of 
sugarcane  when  grown  on  rows  of 
2  different  widths  was  planted  in 
1955  at  Shirley  Plantation. 
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Quality  products  made  in   Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
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1956  MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 

MAINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  PROCESSORS 


On  August  10th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  re- 
vision in  the  allotments  to  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Processors.  The  revised 
allotments,  total  580,025  short  tons, 
raw  value,  as  established  by  Sugar 
Regulation  811,  Amendment  4. 

The  amendment  making  this  re- 
vision also  restricts  the  marketings 
by  each  processor  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1956  to  95  per- 
cent of  his  allotment.  This  is  done 
to  permit  lowering  allotments,  in 
event  of  a  reduction  in  quota,  on 
the  same  tonnage  basis  that  they 
are  increased. 

The  new  allotments  to  individual 
processors,  which  will  be  effective 
when  S.R.  814.23,  Amendment  2,  is 
published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
are  as  follows: 


Allotments 

(short  tons, 

Processors 

raw  value) 

Albania  Sugar  Company- 

6,501 

Alice  C.  Plantation  & 

Refinery,  Inc. 

7,638 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd. 

7,348 

J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc. 

12,973 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 

7,742 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 

7,098 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The 

6,107 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

6,530 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

3,218 

Caldwell  Sugars  Coop.,  Inc. 

11,848 

Catherine  Sugar  Company,  Inc. 

6,785 

Columbia  Sugar  Company 

5,196 

Cora-Texas  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Inc. 

2,360 

Allotments 

(short  tons, 

Processors  raw  value) 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd.  10,926 
Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  8,363 
Erath  Sugar  Company,  Ltd.  4,732 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  20,831 
Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food 

Products,  Inc.  4,848 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Assoc.  8,264 
Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc.  881 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc.  13,767 

Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.  33,960 
Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  6,733 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  12,816 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company  14,632 
Harry  L.  Laws  &  Company,  Inc.  9,540 
Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  8,484 

Loisel  Sugar  Company,  Inc.  5,272 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  3,630 

Lula  Factory,  Inc.  11,233 
Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  3,364 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc.  12,086 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.  11,703 
M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd.  7,794 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co.,  Inc.    6,170 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  12,091 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  12,561 
Slack  Bros.,  Inc.  3,132 

Smedes  Bros.,  Inc.  4,483 

South  Coast  Corp.,  The  42,485 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc.  39,070 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.  11,564 
J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd.  4,309 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.  105,697 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  11,964 
Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  2,239 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc.  4,378 

A.  Wilbert's  Son  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co.  8,623 

Young's  Industries,  Inc.  5,956 

Louisiana  State  University  100 

Any  other  person  000 


Total 


580,025 
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From  its  earliest  days 
the  Whitney  has  been 
actively  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  those  who 
import,  grind  and  refine 
sugar — ready  with  finan- 
cial assistance,  ready  with 
the  special  services  that 
sugar  men  require.  These 
are  available  to  you  today, 
together  with  an  always 
friendly  welcome. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
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(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
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WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
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SERVICE 

is  our  name 

for  all  your  needs  in  steel  call 

FRanklin  2132 
STEEL  SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 
Industrial  Canal  •  New  Orleans 


FOR 

•   SUGAR  FACTORY 

NEEDS 

•   NEW 

AND  USED 

EQUIPMENT 

Also 

COMPLETE  USED 

SUGAR 

OR 

SYRUP 

Contact 

FACTORIES 

A. 

J. 

KELLER 

University  Station 

Phone  21745 

Box  8967 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

MOORC  STiit,  /**. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans, 

TU  3171 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


THE  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  OF  LOUISIANA 

INCORPORATED 

400  North  Gayoso  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

AU  1345— AU  1346— GA  3844 

RECEIVERS    AND    SHIPPERS 

IN  TANK  CARS  OR  BARRELS 

ALL  GRADES  OF 

EDIBLE    MOLASSES 

WE  INVITE  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUP  OFFERINGS 

Any  Quality — 

Highest,  Medium  or  Law  Grades 
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MR.  SUGAR  CANE  PLANTER! 

HERE  IS  YOUR  HEAT  TREATMENT 
UNIT  IN  PARTS 


Model  DCB515.?/a  *  . 
*'enta,7e  hi'?/.4  Dohe"V 


in**»e  b/owers 


Pre-Fab  electrical  systems  developed 
especially  for  this  heat  treatment 
unit 


♦men*    «b,ne*    °"« 
system  attached 


WE  HAVE  CERTAINLY  ENJOYED  WORKING  WITH  THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  IN  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT 
TREATMENT  EQUIPMENT,  FOR  THE  STUNTING  DISEASE,  AS  WELL  AS  SUPPLYING 
THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  INDUSTRY  WITH  PARTS  AND  SUB-ASSEMBLIES  FOR 
THESE  UNITS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPLETE  AND  OPERATIVE  UNIT. 


DOHERTY  SILENTAIRE  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AIR  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 


3121    Convention  St.  Baton  Rouge  9,  La.  Phone  2-6112 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


The  Old  Mule 

Pretty  soon  we'll  be  leaving  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  of  alleged  peace 
and  quiet,  and  we  wish  we  could  take 
the  Old  Mule  with  us. 

Apparently  the  driver  of  our  myth- 
ical sugar  market  character  has  be- 
come a  little  panicky  now  that  he  has 
discovered  it  isn't  as  easy  to  beat 
the  Old  Mule  down  as  it  used  to  be. 
This  last  50,000  ton  quota  increase 
that  Mr.  Myers  ordered  on  August 
7th  was  a  shocker.  It  increased  the 
overall  quota  to  8,675,000  tons  and 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
called  it  "vindictive". 

Mr.  Webster  says  "vindictive" 
means  "an  act  of  vengence"  and  with 
all  this  going  on,  it's  easy  to  see  that 
the  Old  Mule  is  in  a  pretty  tough 
spot. 

Wage-Price  Hearing 

The  August  15th  issue  of  The  Sug- 
ar Bulletin  was  our  big  Statistical 
Issue  and  we  couldn't  find  the  room 
to  report  on  the  Wage-Price  Hearing 
held  in  Thibodaux  on  August  2nd. 

Actually  this  was  about  the  tamest 
Wage-Price  Hearing  that  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  attend  in  many  and 
many  a  year.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  between 
representatives  of  the  Industry's 
Grower  -  Processor  Committee,  and 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Farm-Bureau 
we  would  have  sworn  we  were  in  the 
wrong  place  despite  the  fact  that  our 
good  friends  from  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion, Messrs.  A.  A.  Greenwood,  W.  S. 
Stevenson,  and  W.  M.  Grayson  were 
doing  their  usual  fine  job  of  building 
up  the  record. 


The  "Wage"  part  of  the  hearing 
was  conducted  in  the  morning  and 
consisted  of  a  report  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Campbell,  Agricultural  Economist  of 
L.  S.  U.,  covering  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cane,  and  a  report  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
cane  League.   No  one  else  testified. 

Mr.  Barker  proposed  that  harvest- 
ing and  cultivating  wage  rates  be  in- 
creased approximately  10  %  provided 
"the  Department  restores  to  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  in  1957 
the  proportionate  share  acreage  of 
1955",  which  the  Department  has 
now  done.  He  said  that  unless  the 
13  9£  acreage  cut  suffered  this  year 
was  restored  in  1957,  the  industry 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  high- 
er wages. 

Mr.  Ed.  Schexnayder,  a  cane  farm- 
er from  Bayou  Goula,  spoke  for  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee.  This 
is  not  a  committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  Mr.  Schexnay- 
der recommended  for  both  the  grow- 
ers and  processors,  who  were  in 
unanimous  agreement,  that  the  Fair 
Price  Determination  for  the  1956-57 
season  be  the  same  as  the  one  used 
last  season.  In  last  season's  contract 
the  pricing  period  for  blackstrap 
ended  on  the  last  Thursday  in  Febru- 
ary and  the  pricing  period  for  sugar 
ended  on  the  last  Thursday  in  April. 

Mr.  James  Graugnard,  a  cane 
farmer  from  St.  James,  testified  for 
the  Farm  Bureau.  He  said  that  his 
organization  felt  that  it  would  be 
better  to  shorten  the  pricing  period 
(Continued  on  page  389) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Heating  Units  For  Control  Of  Stunting  Disease 
In  Operation 


Again  this  year  Louisiana  cane 
farmers  are  operating  heat  treating 
units  for  the  control  of  Stunting 
Disease.  There  are  approximately 
60  units  in  operation  this  year,  as 
compared  to  the  40  that  were  used 
last  year.  Cane  treated  last  year 
shows  a  marked  improvement  over 
"field  run"  cane. 

A  number  of  farmers  began  treat- 
ment in  the  middle  of  August  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  loading  short  cane  in 
the  racks.  Experience  has  indicated 
that  early  treatment  results  in  better 
stands.  Cane  treated  early  has  the 
advantage  of  warm  weather  for  rap- 
id germination.  This  cane  estab- 
lishes a  root  system  in  the  fall  and 
is  better  suited  to  withstand  the 
winter.  Cane  treated  late  usually 
must  remain  dormant  until  spring. 
Treated  cane  is  always  injured  to 
some  extent  by  the  58  °C.  temper- 
ature necessary  for  the  treatment 
and  is  in  a  somewhat  weakened  con- 
dition to  remain  dormant  until 
spring. 

The  Committee  on  the  Control  of 
Stunting  Disease  recommended  that 
treatment  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  August  1  and  be  discontinued 
not  later  than  October  1.  Weather 
conditions  following  the  treatment 
has  much  to  do  with  the  stands  ob- 
tained. 

Rainfall  immediately  after  plant- 
ing the  treated  seed  will  certainly 
help.  In  fact  for  the  small  acreage 
treated  each  year,  the  Committee  has 
suggested  that  the  cane  be  watered 
in  the  row  before  covering. 


The  cane  treated  last  year  and  the 
increase  from  earlier  treated  ma- 
terial shows  marked  increases  in 
yield.  C.  P.  36-105  shows  a  substan- 
tial increase  following  treatment. 
Field  run  C.  P.  36-105,  in  general, 
shows  a  high  percentage  of  Stunting 
Disease.  The  disease  has  been  found 
to  some  extent  in  all  commercially 
important  varieties  and  in  all  areas. 
Good  increases  have  been  found  fol- 
lowing heat  treatment  of  C.  P.  44- 
101.  Even  the  two  new  varieties  re- 
leased last  year,  C.  P.  48-103  and 
C.  P.  47-193,  show  the  presence  of 
the  disease,  and  yield  increases  can 
be  expected  following  the  treatment 
of  them.  Farmers  can  usually  expect 
increases  ranging  from  4  to  7  tons 
and  even  higher,  depending  on  the 
variety  and  on  the  degree  of  infec- 
tion of  Stunting  Disease.  Greater  in- 
creases from  the  use  of  heat  treated 
cane  can  be  expected  in  years  when 
rainfall  has  been  poor.  Diseased  cane 
suffers  more  during  dry  years. 
Treated  cane  and  the  increase  can 
generally  be  distinguished  from 
"field  run"  cane  by  the  better  height, 
evenness  of  height  and  stand,  larger 
barrel  size,  greater  number  of  stalks 
per  stool,  and  the  darker  green  color 
of  the  treated  material. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  visit  places 
where  treating  of  cane  has  been  done 
to  observe  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  control  of  this  disease. 
County  Agents,  at  most  of  the  An- 
nual Parish  Field  Tours,  included 
demonstrations  of  both  the  Heating 
Units  and  the  heat  treated  cane  in 
the  field  this  year. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


During  the  brief  breathing  space 
between  the  national  political  con- 
ventions and  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, agricultural  experts  are  trying 
to  determine  which  party  platform 
offers  the  most  to  the  farmers  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  evident  that  both  parties  are 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
help  the  farmers,  but  there  seems  to 
be  wide  difference  of  opinion  on 
what  to  do. 

Some  agricultural  economists  here 
predict  that  a  lot  of  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  parity  in  the  forthcoming 
political  debate  on  the  farm  problem. 
This  debate  on  parity,  they  say,  will 
only  further  befuddle  an  already  con- 
fused situation  because  the  parity 
formula  is  geared  to  pre-World  War 
I  days  and  due  to  technological  im- 
provements and  changes  in  dollar 
value  is  now  completely  unrealistic 
and  unreliable. 

The  two  major  political  parties  are 
not  very  far  apart  in  their  support 
programs  and  as  far  as  the  sugar 
cane  farmers  are  concerned  a  debate 
on  parity  would  be  irrelevant  and 
immaterial. 


Officials  of  the  Sugar  Branch, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture say  they  expect  to  announce 
about  the  middle  of  September,  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the 
harvesting  of  the  1956  crop  of  sugar 
cane  and  in  the  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing of  sugar  cane  during  the  year 
1957. 

Fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1956  crop  of  sugar  cane  to  be  paid 
under  either  purchase  or  toll  agree- 


ments by  producers  who  process 
sugar  cane  grown  by  other  producers 
will  be  announced  simultaneously 
with  the  wage  determination. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  after  the 
close  of  business  August  16,  1956, 
certification  by  the  Department  will 
be  required  before  any  sugar  from 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  may 
enter  the  continental  United  States. 

The  requirement,  which  will  re- 
main in  effect  until  January  1,  1957, 
has  become  effective  because  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  may  be  entered  in  1956 
from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
has  already  arrived.  The  1956  quota 
for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
980,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  The 
certification  method  is  a  means  of 
preventing  entries  of  sugar  in  excess 
of  the  quota. 

: o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  387) 
for  both  blackstrap  and  sugar,  end- 
ing both  on  the  last  Thursday  in 
January.  The  Farm-Bureau  also 
recommended  certain  changes  in  the 
procedure  followed  by  Mr.  Grayson's 
office  in  testing  cane  at  the  mills. 

As  is  usual,  the  Government  people 
took  the  testimony  back  with  them  to 
Washington  for  further  study. 
Proportionate  Shares 

Thanks  are  due  the  Sugar  Division 
for  accepting  the  League's  recom- 
mendation that  our  cane  acreage  for 
1957  be  restored  to  the  1955  level. 
Congratulations  to  the  Division  for 
issuing  the  determination  early! 


September  1,   1956 
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SHAFFER  TO  BE  KING  SUCROSE  XV 


John  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  one  of  the 
best  known  sugar  cane  farmers  in 
the  state,  will  reign  as  King  Sucrose 
XV  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Fair  and  Festival  in  New  Iberia, 
September  28-30. 

When  Louisiana  history  was  being 
made  the  Shaffer  family  settled  in 
1830  in  Terrebonne  Parish.  It  has 
been  a  family  heritage  and  tradition 
to  be  affiliated  and  engaged  in  the 
production  of  sugar  cane. 

King  Sucrose  XV  was  born  May 
2,  1887,  at  the  Shaffer  ancestorial 
home  belonging  to  his  grandfather 
and  called  Magnolia  Plantation.  He 
was  named  after  his  grandfather. 
His  friends  sometimes  call  him 
"Jack". 

He  received  his  formal  education 
from  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tennessee,  where  he  grad- 
uated with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  1907. 

After  graduation  from  college,  he 
joined  his  father  and  brother  in 
operating  Ardoyne  Plantation,  about 
five  miles  from  his  birthplace,  in 
Terrebonne  Parish. 

Sugar  and  its  cultivation,  and  the 
machinery  connected  with  it,  have 
been  Shaffer's  main  interest  in  life. 

For  more  than  20  years  he  has 
been  actively  connected  with  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  League  Sep- 
tember 26,  1935,  and  has  been  either 
an  Officer  or  a  Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  continuously  since 
that  time. 

In  1937  he  was  elected  Third  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  and  in  1939,  he  became 
Second  Vice  President. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
the  First  Vice  President  of  the 
League  and  in  1943,  was  elected  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  as  the  President 
of  the  organization. 

In  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  for  the 
past  two  decades,  his  work  has  been 
outstanding.     He   was   the   acknowl- 


edged champion  for  the  cause  of  the 
cane  farmers,  not  only  in  their  nego- 
tiations   with    the    Louisiana    Sugar 
Mills,  but  also  in  promoting  betterl 
cultural  practices  in  the  cane  fields. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Thomson  Machinery 
Co.  of  Thibodaux,  which  company  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Byron  C. 
Thomson,  the  originator  and  develop- 
er of  the  Cane  Field  Machinery  here 
in  Louisiana.  This  company  during 
the  past  30  years  has  developed  and 
produced  a  complete  line  of  machin- 
ery for  the  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  sugar  cane,  not  only  for  Lou- 
isiana but  for  many  other  areas  in 
the  world  where  sugar  cane  is  grown. 

At  present  Mr.  Shaffer  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  and  also  is  a  Member  of  the 
League's  Finance  Committee,  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Chairman  of  the 
Farm  Machinery  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  a  Member  of  the  Propor- 
tionate Share  Acres  Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr. 
Shaffer  was  a  Member  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration Committee  which  has  since 
become  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  Conservation  Commit- 
tee. When  the  Sugar  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1934,  the  Grower-Processor 
Committee  of  the  industry  was 
formed.  As  a  Grower-Member  of 
this  Committee,  Mr.  Shaffer,  has 
served  continuously  since  it  was  first 
organized. 

The  Grower-Processor  Committee 
recommends  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  each  year,  a  cane  pur- 
chase contract  to  be  used  by  factories 
in  the  buying  of  cane. 

Besides  his  work  with  the  above 
mentioned  committees  "King  Shaf- 
fer" was  for  seven  years  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
Orleans  Branch  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank.  He  is  also  a  Member  of 
the  Terrebonne  Parish  School  Board, 
and  of  the  Houma  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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ME  NINTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SUGAR  CANE  TECHNOLOGISTS,  INDIA,  JANUARY  1956 

by  H.  M.  Tysdal 1 


Attendance  at  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  in  India  in  January 
1956  has  already  resulted  in  possible 
future  assistance  for  American  sug- 
arcane growers.  We  have  recently 
received  at  Washington  several  new 
sugarcanes  from  Australia  as  a  re- 
sult of  specific  information  obtained 
at  the  Congress  and  direct  requests 
to  Australian  workers.  One  of  the 
new  introductions  made  available  to 
us,  for  example,  although  not  yet 
used  commercially  in  Australia,  is 
outstandingly  resistant  to  lodging,  a 
character  desired  by  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane growers.  In  addition,  much 
information  was  obtained  from  sug- 
arcane specialists  convened  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  At  least  two  dis- 
eases not  present  in  the  United  States 
were  observed  in  India.  One  is  sugar- 
cane smut,  and  another,  probably  a 
virus,  is  called  the  "grassy  shoot" 
disease.  Great  care  is  taken  in  our 
quarantine  system  to  guard  against 
the  entry  of  any  diseases  into  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  toured 
a  large  part  of  India,  and  the  mem- 
bers received  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  and  Dr.  S.  J.  P. 
Chilton  were  other  members  in  at- 
tendance from  the  United  States  who 
observed  firsthand  many  of  the  dis- 
ease problems  and  other  factors  con- 
nected with  sugarcane  production. 
They  were  the  first  to  identify  the 
ratoon  stunting  disease  in  certain 
parts  of  India  where  it  had  not  been 
previously  observed.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  and  contacts  made  at 
the  Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  be  very 
helpful  in  all  of  our  work. 

India  is  second  only  to  Cuba  in 
the  world  production  of  sugar,  with 
a  total  of  approximately  five  million 
tons  per  year,  about  half  of  which  is 


"GUR,"  or  non-refined  sugar.  The 
average  yield  of  cane  for  all  India  is 
about  13.9  tons  per  acre,  but  it 
varies  from  as  much  as  50  to  60  tons 
south  of  Bombay  under  irrigation  to 
less  than  8  tons  per  acre  in  Bihar. 
In  some  areas,  particularly  in  Bom- 
bay State,  as  much  as  500  pounds  of 
N  per  acre  is  used,  although  this  may 
be  due  to  a  particular,  somewhat  al- 
kaline soil  type  or  other  problem. 
The  type  of  plantings  varied,  with 
row  widths  ranging  from  three  to 
five  feet.  As  a  matter  of  interest, 
the  question  of  row  spacing  was  dis- 
cussed with  representatives  of  other 
countries,  and,  apparently,  Louisiana 
represents  the  only  large  acreage  in 
the  world  where  the  cane  is  grown 
in  such  widely  spaced  rows.  Seven 
research  institutes  and  experiment 
stations  were  visited,  as  well  as  fac- 
tories and  other  industries.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  was 
the  excellent  facilities  at  their  sugar- 
cane research  stations.  Several  of 
these  had  fine  buildings  and  avail- 
able land  ranging  up  to  1,500  acres 
which,  as  can  be  readily  understood, 
is  better  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  At  one  station,  we  had  a 
demonstration  of  elephant  plowing, 
not,  however,  with  the  idea  it  would 
be  adopted  in  Louisiana! 

At  the  plenary  sessions  in  New 
Delhi  the  Congress  unanimously 
agreed  to  establish  a  second  world 
collection  of  sugarcane  in  India.  This 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  one  at  Canal 
Point,  Florida.  It  will  be  helpful  in 
reducing  the  hazard  for  the  continu- 
ation of  rare  species  or  clones  now 
found  only  at  our  Canal  Point,  Flor- 
dia,  station.  Another  resolution 
passed  by  the  Congress  was  to  estab- 
lish a  "Standing  Committee  on  Germ 
Plasm  and  Breeding."  This  commit- 
tee will  assist  all  sugarcane  breeders 
(Continued  on  page  399) 
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SUGARCANE  SEEDLING  WORK  AT 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  P.  H.  Dunckelman,  R.  D.  Breaux,  P.  J.  Mills  and  R.  J.  Steib 


In  the  spring  of  1948  it  was  felt 
by  the  three  organizations  concerned 
in  the  development  of  new  varieties 
for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
(The  American  Sugarcane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station)  that  an  expansion 
in  the  breeding  program  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  new  varieties  es- 
sential to  the  sugar  industry.  It  was 
decided  at  that  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Pathology  of  The  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion could  handle  the  projected  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  seedlings  to 
be  grown  each  year.  The  first  seed- 
lings were  planted  in  the  field  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  in  1949  and  the 
program  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  seedlings  from  seed 
produced  in  Louisiana  being  included 
since  1951.  This  paper  summarizes 
the  seedling  work  to  date  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Methods 

A  summary  of  the  steps  made  in 
the  production  of  a  new  variety  at 
The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  is  given  below.  Indi- 
viduals in  organizations  other  than 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology 
handle  the  potential  varieties  from 
a  certain  stage. 

The  seed  are  first  obtained  by 
crossing  varieties  of  sugarcane  which 
are  flowering  (Fig.  la).  This  is  done 
at  present  at  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  and 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  When  these  seed 
are  ripe  they  are  planted  in  small 
flats  in  the  greenhouse  (Fig.  lb). 
When  the  seedlings  from  these  seed 
are  3-5  inches  high  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  small  clay  pots  (Fig.  lc) 
where  they  are  allowed  to  grow  until 
large  enough  for  inoculation  with 
the  sugarcane  mosaic  virus.  The 
seedlings  showing  the  mosaic  disease 
are  discarded.    The  seedlings  in  the 


pots  are  usually  large  enough  (Fig. 
Id)  to  transfer  to  the  field  in  April 
and  May,  although  at  times  it  has 
been  necessary  to  transfer  some 
seedlings  to  the  field  as  late  as  June. 
Each  seedling  is  different  and  is  po- 
tentially a  variety.  These  plants  are 
removed  from  the  pots  and  set  two 
feet  apart  in  the  field  on  six  foot 
rows  and  are  watered  as  necessary 
until  they  become  established.  They 
are  then  cultivated  until  laid  by. 
Selections  are  not  made  in  the  plant 
cane  produced  by  these  seedlings, 
primarily  because  they  are  usually 
too  small  for  selection.  The  plants 
are  therefore  cut  back  and  the  rou- 
tine cultivations  and  fertilizations 
are  made  the  next  year  when  selec- 
tions are  made  from  the  individual 
stools  in  the  last  week  in  September 
and  the  first  two  weeks  in  October. 
A  brix  reading  with  a  hand  refrac- 
tometer  is  used  to  obtain  relative 
sucrose  in  relation  to  the  standard 
varieties. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows 
that  as  many  as  48,480  seedlings, 
space  planted  two  feet  apart  have 
been  put  into  the  field  in  one  year 
(1952).  With  the  standard  varieties 
(Co.  290,  C.  P.  34-120,  and  C.  P. 
36-105)  which  are  interplanted 
among  the  seedlings  in  the  field  for 
comparison,  this  means  that  over  18 
miles  of  cane  rows  were  planted  to 
seedlings  in  1952  and  these  18  miles 
were  walked  in  the  fall  of  1953  and 
each  plant  present  looked  at  indi- 
vidually. 

Once  selected,  the  canes  are  re- 
planted in  ten  foot  plots  as  soon  after 
selection  as  possible.  There  are 
standard  varieties  (C.  P.  34-120,  C. 
P.  36-105  and  Co.  290)  planted  at  the 
same  time  for  comparison.  The  next 
fall,  the  first  sucrose  analyses  (5 
stalk  samples)  are  made  from  the 
canes  in  the  ten  foot  plots.  At  the 
same  time  sucrose  analyses  of  5  stalk 
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Figure  la.     Inside  cross  made  at  Grand  Isle,  La.     Pictured  is  one  male  parent  with 
numerous  female  parents  clustered  around  it. 


Figure  lb.     Flats  with  sugarcane  seed. 
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samples  of  C.  P.  34-120,  C.  P.  36-105 
and  Co.  290  are  made  so  that  a  com- 
parison is  available  between  the  se- 
lections in  the  ten  foot  plots  and  the 
standard  varieties.  Those  canes  in 
the  ten  foot  plots  which  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  type,  vigor, 
stand,  sucrose,  barrel  size,  and  other 
characters  are  replanted  in  20  foot 
plots,  again  in  comparison  with  the 
standard  varieties  given  above.  The 
next  fall  sucrose  analyses  are  made 
in  comparison  with  the  standard  va- 
rieties from  both  the  ten  foot  first 
stubble  plots  and  the  20  foot  plant 
cane  plots.  After  evaluation  of  the 
data  available  and  consideration  of 
the  appearance  of  the  canes  in  the 
20  foot  plant  cane  plots  and  the  ten 
foot  first  stubble  plots,  C.  P.  and  L. 
numbers  are  assigned  in  conference 
with  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
from  Houma,  La.,  and  also  Canal 
Point,  Florida.  Seed  of  those  canes 
assigned  C.  P.  or  L.  numbers  are 
given  to  the  agronomist  at  L.  S.  U. 
(Mr.  E.  C.  Simon)  and  the  agrono- 
mist at  Houma,  La.  (Dr.  Leo  Placide 
Hebert)  who  then  plant  these  new 
varieties  and  after  further  studies, 
send  those  considered  of  possible 
commercial  value  to  outfield  plots 
for  testing  under  field  conditions  and 
also  to  the  primary  stations  (Smith- 
field  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
Southdown  in  Terrebonne  Parish, 
and  New  Hope  in  Iberia  Parish)  for 
seed  increase.  The  primary  stations 
are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L.  L. 
Lauden  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

From  the  above  it  may  be  seen 
that  a  seedling  from  a  cross  made  in 
the  fall  of  1948  would  not  be  re- 
planted in  a  ten  foot  plot  until  the 
fall  of  1950  and  a  C.  P.  or  L.  number 
would  not  be  assigned  until  1952  at 
which  time  only  three  sucrose  analy- 
ses would  be  available  and  only  a  20 
foot  plant  cane  plot  and  ten  foot 
first  stubble  plot  of  the  cane  would 
be  growing  in  the  field.  From  this 
30  feet  of  cane,  the  two  agronomists 
must  be  supplied  seed,  stalks  for  su- 
crose analyses  taken,  stalks  for  the 
red  rot  tests  taken,  and  enough  seed 


hot-air  treated  and  replanted  to  be 
sure  cane  free  of  the  ratoon  stunting j 
disease  will  be  available  for  thej 
future. 

The  Plant  Breeders  at  the  Experi-j 
ment  Station  of  the  Hawaiian  Asso- 
ciation of  Sugar  Planters  have  initi- 
ated a  new  approach  to  the  planting 
of  sugarcane  seedlings  in  the  field 
for  selection  called  the  bunch  plant- 
ing system  (Warner,  1953).  In  this 
method  instead  of  single  seedlings 
being  space  planted  in  the  field,  5  to 
15  are  planted  together  and  the  most 
vigorous  seedling  or  seedlings  in  a 
bunch  tend  to  dominate.  The  initial 
selections  are  then  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  stalk  in  a  bunch  and 
this  stalk  is  replanted  in  a  very  small 
plot  for  evaluation  as  to  type,  etc. 
the  next  year.  In  1954  (Table  1) 
this  was  tried  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
with  9,570  seedlings  but  no  selections 
were  made.  However,  this  method 
is  to  be  tried  again  in  1956  on  a  con- 
siderably larger  scale. 

Results  of  Work 

An  examination  of  Table  1  shows 
that  from  1949  through  the  spring 
of  1956  an  estimated  total  of  440,753 
sugarcane  seedlings  have  been  potted 
at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Of  these  389,- 
593  have  been  potted  individually  in 
21/2"  to  3"  pots  and  51,160  were 
bunch  planted  (10  to  a  pot).  In 
terms  of  area,  these  pots  if  placed 
together  would  cover  four-tenths  of 
an  acre.  There  are  also  three  groups 
of  sugarcane  seedlings  represented 
in  440,753  seedlings  potted.  There 
have  been  314,906  seedlings  potted 
from  seed  produced  at  Canal  Point, 
Fla.,  (C.  P.  series),  99,286  seedlings 
from  seed  produced  at  Grand  Isle, 
La.,  (L.  series)  and  26,561  seedlings 
from  seed  produced  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  (B.  R.  series).  The  seed  from 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  was  produced 
from  canes  which  had  been  induced 
to  flower  by  regulating  the  day- 
length  ( Chilton,  and  M  0  r  e  1  a  n  d, 
1954).  This  makes  a  total  of  125,847 
seedlings  potted  from  1951  through 
1956  from  Louisiana  produced  seed 
of  sugarcane. 

All  of  the  389,593  seedlings  potted 
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Figure  lc.     Transplanting  sugarcane  seedlings  from  flats  to  small  clay  pots. 


V 


*f 


'■  f    i 


Figure  Id.     Seedlings  growing  in  pots  sufficiently  large  to  be  transplanted  to  the 

field. 
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TABLE   1  ||$0I 

Resume  of  sugarcane  seedlings  and  selection  work  from   1949  to   1956  at 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Iross  and  No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  Year 

planting  Source -of        seedlings       seedlings  seedlings      replanted         C.    P.    or  L.    assigned  or       1    Q 

,„,„«!  seed  potted       with  mosaic        infield  10'  plots      assignments     to  be  assignee^ 


1948-1949 


Total 


C.P. 


52,826 


5,813 


40,010 


543 


2 

35 
9 

z 


48 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1949- 

1950 

C 

P. 

55 

893 

16 

624 

35 

345 

542 

44 
3 

1953 
1954 

Total 

4 
51 

1955 

1950-1951 
1950-1951 

C.P. 
L. 

3,825 
75 

1,487 
0 

3,818 
75 

253 
10 

0 

1 
0 

1954 
1955 
1954 

CO 
ft 

Totals 

3,900 

1,487 

3,893 

263 

1 

\ 

1951-1952 
1951-1952 

C.P. 

46,955 
27,645 

19,791 
7,379 

28,982 
19,498 

297 
243 

17 
11 

1955 
1955 

P 

n 
I 

Totals 

74,600 

27,  170 

48,480 

540 

28 

1951-1953 
1952-1953 
1952-1953 
Totals 


C.P. 
C.P. 

L. 


8,952 

2,735 

37, 124 


1,847 

817 

5,741 


6,840 

1,860 

29,463 


37 

17 

261 


48,81 


8,405 


38, 163 


315 


1953-1954 
1953-1954 


1953-1954 
Totals 


C.P. 
L. 


C.P. 

L. 


39,281 
20,817 

9,900 
540 


Single  Spaced  Plants 


9,800 
5,906 


23,953 

11,969 

Bunch  Planted 

9,030 

540 


326 
87 


70,538 


15,706 


45,492 


413 


1956 
1956 
1956 


1957 
1957 


1957 
1957 


1953-1955 
1954-1955 
1953-1955 
1954-1955 
Totals 


C.P. 
C.P. 
L. 
B.R. 


26,700 
2,354 

13,085 
2,808 


8,469 
521 

3,537 
318 


16,392 
1,695 
8,666 
2,471 


44,947 


12,845 


29,224 


1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 


1953-1956 
1954-1956 
1955-1956 
1955-1956 

1955-1956 
1955-1956 
Totals 


C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
B.R. 

C.P. 
B.R. 


Single  Spaced  Plants 

1 ,  244  377  826 

3,240  989  2,127 

25,781  7,662  16,270 

18,253  4,873  12,023 

Bunch  Planted 
35,220  0  34,250 

5,500  0  5,190 


89,238 


13,901 


70,686 


1959 
1959 
1959 
1959 

I960 
1960 


Total  (Singles)  All  Years      389,593        101,951  262,283  2,616  128 

Total  (Bunches)  All  Years      51,  160 0 49.010 0 0_ 

Grand  Total  All  Years  440,753  101,951  311,293  2,616  128 


i  1st  year  is  the  fall  that  the  seed  was  produced.  2nd  year  is  year  that  seedlings 
were  planted  to  field. 

2  C.  P.  =  Seed  from  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  L.  =  Seed  from  Grand  Isle,  La.,  B.  R.  — 
Seed  from  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


individually  were  inoculated  with  the 
sugarcane  mosaic  virus  and  96,138 
of  the  336,757  seedlings  potted  in  the 
1949  through  1955  potting  seasons 
developed  the  mosaic  disease,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
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planted  in  the  field  for  certain  stud- 
ies were  discarded.  This  represents 
an  average  of  28.5  percent  discards 
from  mosaic  for  the  7  year  period. 
From  1949  through  1956,  262,283 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SORGO  NURSERY  TRIALS  AT  THE  U.  S.  SUGARCANE 
FIELD  STATION  AT  HOUMA,  LOUISIANA,  IN 

by  0.  H.  Coleman  and  J.  L.  Dean * 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the 
production  and  culture  of  sorgos 
(sweet  sorghums)  in  the  extreme 
southern  United  States  is  disease  sus- 
ceptibility. None  of  the  present  com- 
mercial varieties  is  resistant  to  all 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  in  southern 
Louisiana.  Varieties  have  been  im- 
ported from  all  over  the  world  but 
none  of  them  has  proven  to  be  of 
commercial  value  in  that  area. 

The  sorgo  breeding  program  at 
the  U.  S.  Sugar  Crops  Field  Station, 
Meridian,  Mississippi,  includes  the 
production  of  varieties  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  in  southern 
Louisiana.  One  of  the  most  damag- 
ing diseases  to  sorgo  in  southern 
Louisiana  is  leaf  rust  caused  by  Puc- 
cinia  purpurea  Cke.  Efficient  tech- 
nics have  not  been  developed  at  the 
present  time  to  evaluate  rust  resist- 
ance at  Meridian.  Experimental 
plantings  at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana, 
however,  have  indicated  that  natural 
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infection  of  this  disease  is  severe 
and  uniform  enough  to  determine 
resistance  of  parent  varieties  and 
progenies.  Consequently,  early  gen- 
eration hybrids  are  grown  each  year 
at  the  Houma  Station  and  evaluated 
for  disease  resistance  (mainly  rust), 
yielding  ability,  juice  quality  for  sir- 
up and  sugar  production  and  lodging. 
This  paper  gives  a  brief  report  of 
the  results  of  these  tests  in  1955. 

The  experiments  summarized  here- 
in were  conducted  on  Sharkey  Clay 
(drained  phase)  soil  and  involved  a 
randomized  block  design  of  3  replica- 
tions with  1/600  acre  plots  1  row 
wide  (rows  6  feet  apart).  The  tests 
were  planted  on  April  27,  1955.  A 
total  of  89  selections  plus  the  4  check 
varieties  were  included  in  the  study. 
These  selections  have  proven  to  be 
superior  in  the  breeding  trials  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  Leaf  disease 
ratings  ranged  0  to  5  with  0  indi- 
cating no  disease  and  5  the  most 
(Continued  on  page  398) 


seedlings  have  been  space  planted  in 
the  field  two  feet  apart  and  49,010 
bunch  planted.  These  267,193  seed- 
ling clumps  represent  102  miles  of 
sugarcane  row  or  a  greater  distance 
than  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.  Each  of  these  102  miles 
has  been  or  will  be  walked  by  the 
fall  of  1956,  and  each  plant  examined 
for  possible  selection  and  replanting. 

Of  the  eight  years  of  seedling 
work  represented  in  Table  1,  the  ini- 
tial selections  have  been  made  in  6 
of  the  years  and  2,616  individual 
sugarcane  stools  have  been  replanted 
in  10  foot  plots.  Of  these  2,015  were 
from  the  C.  P.  series  and  601  from 
the  L.  series  beginning  in  1950-51. 
This  leaves  29,224  seedlings  placed 
in  the  field  in  1955  and  31,246  singles 
and  39,440  bunches  placed  in  the 
field  in  1956  to  be  selected  from  in 


the  fall  of  1956  and  1957. 

C.  P.  and  L.  assignments  have 
been  made  from  seedlings  of  the  first 
four  years.  In  all  128  seedlings  have 
been  assigned  C.  P.  and  L  numbers 
and  turned  over  to  the  agronomists 
for  further  testing.  The  11  L.  va- 
rieties assigned  numbers  represent 
the  first  sugarcane  varieties  from 
Louisiana  produced  seed. 

It  may  be  seen  from  Table  1  that 
it  will  be  1959  before  C.  P.  and  L. 
numbers  will  be  given  to  those  seed- 
lings planted  singly  in  the  field  in 
the  spring  of  1956  and  1960  for  the 
bunch  plantings. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  1957  PROPORTIONATE 

SHARE  DETERMINATION 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  August  15  the  de- 
termination of  restrictive  propor- 
tionate shares  (farm  acreage  allot- 
ments) for  sugarcane  farms  in  the 
Mainland  Sugarcane  Area  (Louisi- 
ana and  Florida)  for  the  1957  crop. 
Marketing  within  such  shares  is  one 
of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met 
by  producers  in  qualifying  for  pay- 
ment under  the  Sugar  Act. 

For  farms  generally,  the  1957  pro- 
portionate shares  will  be  the  same  as 
the  1955  proportionate  shares.  This 
restores  for  1957  the  reduction  in 
acreage  effected  under  the  1956-crop 
determination.  Proportionate  shares 
totaling  about  302,000  acres  were 
issued  under  the  1955  program  and 
sugarcane  from  approximately  288,- 
000  acres  were  marketed  for  sugar, 
harvested  for  seed,  or  classified  as 
bona  fide  abandoned  acres.  This 
compares  with  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 265,000  acres  issued  in  the 
form  of  proportionate  shares  under 
the  current  program,  with  an  esti- 
mated 252,000  acres  to  be  harvested 
for  sugar  and  seed,  or  classified  as 
bona  fide  abandoned  acres. 

The  determination  embodies  the 
principal  recommendations  made  by 
grower  and  processor  representa- 
tives at  an  informal  hearing  in  New 
Orleans  on  July  19,  1956,  including 
the  restoration  of  the  1955  propor- 
tionate share  acreage  level. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the 
determination  are  as  follows: 

1.  Where  a  farm  is  subdivided, 
the  proportionate  share  for  each  sub- 
division will  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  the  relationship  of  the  cropland  in 
each  part  to  the  cropland  in  the  par- 
ent farm,  unless  the  parties  in  inter- 
est agree  upon  a  division  based  on 
the  sugarcane  acreage  record  for  the 
last  three  years  or  on  the  1957  plant- 
ed acreage  of  sugarcane. 

2.  The  date  June  30,  1959,  is  es- 
tablished as  a  closing  date  for  filing 
appliactions    for    payment    with    re- 
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spect  to  the  1957  crop.    Heretofore 
no  closing  date  has  been  in  effect. 

3.  Minimum  shares  of  5  acres  are 
provided  for  any  farm,  as  in  1956 
County  Agricultural  Stabilizator 
and  Conservation  Committees  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
have  been  delegated  the  responsibil- 
ity for  establishing  farm  proportion- 
ate shares  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
termination. 


SORGO 

(Continued  from  page  397) 
severe  infection  noted.  The  ratings 
for  the  specific  diseases  of  rust  (Puc 
cinia  purpurea  Cke.)  and  zonate  leaf 
spot  (Gloeocercospora  sorghi  Bain 
and  Edgerton)  were  made  on  July 
28  but  the  general  ratings  were  ob- 
tained several  weeks  later  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  prior  to  the  first  harvest, 
without  reference  to  any  particular 
disease.  The  most  prevalent  diseases 
at  that  time  were  gray  leaf  spot 
(Cercospora  sorghi  Ell.  and  Ev.), 
rust,  and  zonate  leaf  spot. 

Table  1  includes  the  data  for  5  ol 
the  most  disease-resistant  selections 
plus  the  4  checks.  It  is  apparent 
from  these  data  that  all  of  the  check 
varieties  (Collier,  Rex,  Tracy,  and 
Sart)  are  lower  in  Brix  and  purity 
than  these  better  selections.  These 
low  Brix  values  were  associated  with 
susceptibility  to  diseases.  Collier  and 
Rex,  in  the  absence  of  diseases,  have 
produced  high  concentration  of  sug- 
ar in  the  stalk  and  in  the  normal 
juice  extracted  from  them.  The 
purity  of  Tracy  is  usually  somewhat 
below  the  latter  2  varieties  while 
that  of  Sart  is  relatively  high  at  the 
time  of  harvest.  Inversion  of  su- 
crose takes  place  very  rapidly  in  Sart 
during  storage.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Sart  was  harvested  about  2 
weeks  before  it  had  reached  its  peak 
in  sugar  content.  This  was  true  also 
of  Mer.  55-8.  At  the  same  time,  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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latter  variety  had  twice  as  much 
total  solids  in  the  juice  as  Sart.  The 
better  quality  of  selections  53-62  and 
Mer.  55-1  was  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  their  superior  resistance  to  dis- 
eases. This  increase  in  juice  quality 
and  disease  resistance  was  accom- 
plished without  losing  yield  and 
other  desirable  characteristics. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  breed- 
ing program  of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Crops 
Field  Station  at  Meridian,  Mississip- 
pi, has  not  yet  developed  a  variety 
well  adapted  to  southern  Louisiana 
conditions  but  nevertheless  the  im- 
provement over  established  varieties 
is  outstanding.  New  parents,  whose 
progeny  have  not  been  tested  in  Lou- 
isiana, are  being  used  in  this  breed- 


ing program  at  the  present  time. 
Some  of  these  varieties  have  a  higher 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  this  area  than  those 
that  have  been  used  in  the  past.  It 
is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  varieties  will  soon  be  available 
that  are  well  adapted  to  areas  of 
southern  United  States  similar  in 
climatic  conditions  to  the  Sugar  Belt 
of  Louisiana. 


1  0.  H.  Coleman,  Agronomist  and  J.  L. 
Dean,  Pathologist,  Field  Crops  Research 
Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  authors  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  L.  P.  Hebert,  Agronomist,  and  Dr. 
E.  V.  Abbott,  Principal  Pathologist,  Field 
Crops  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


TABLE   1 
Selected  Data  From  the  Sorgo  Breeding  Nursery,  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station, 

Houma,  Louisiana — 1955 


Varictj- 

cr 

Selection 


Bate 
Harvested 


Stage 

of 
Maturity 


Gross 

Tield 

Per 

Acre 

Brix 

Sucro  se 

Coefficient   !. 

of  Apparent   : 

Purity       : 

: 

Disease  Ratings 

Lodging 

:   Zonate  '• 
Rust  :     Leaf     :   General 
:     Spot     : 

W 

(tens) 

(0 

(t)     " 

52-19  y 

9-28 

SD 

13.3 

23.3 

15.1 
lU.g 

7.7 

51.U 

0 

1.0 

2.3 

52-63 

9-28 

D 

13.3 

17.7 

7-6 

51.7 

0 

1.3 

2.0 

Her.   55-2 

9-2S 

H 

13.3 

2H.0 

15.0 

8.1 

53. 6 

6U.1 

0 

1.3 

2.0 

52-107-1 

9-6 

R 

0 

23.3 

15.8 

1U.5 
1U.U 

9.8 

0 

1.0 

3.3 

53-62 

9-6 

R 

10.0 

22.0 

8.7 

59.  * 

0 

1.0 

3.0 

Mer.   55-1 

9-28 

SD 

10.0 

22.3 

10.0 

68.  k 

0 

1.7 

2.0 

Collier 

9-6 

R 

3.U 

is.  2 

9.8 

M 

H9.3 

3.2 

2.5 

5.0 

Rex 

9-6 

R 

9.2 

18.3 

20.U 

10.0 

53.6 
4I.9 

2.8 

2.8 

5.0 

U.o 

Tracy 

9-6 

R 

13.U 

11.0 

2.2 

1.3 

Sart 

9-28 

M 

15.0 

25.2 

8.0 

2.1 

25.3 

3.2 

2.0 

3.3 

Soil  type  : 

Date  Planted  : 

Field  Design  : 

Plots  : 

Number  of  selections  tested: 


SksrSey  Clay  (drained  phase) 
April  27,  1955 


M  -  Milk  stage  of  maturity  when  harvested 
SO  -  Soft  dough  stage  of  maturity  when  harvested 


Randomised  "block,   1  replications     D  -  Dough  stage  of  maturity  when  harvested 
1/600  acre,  1  row  (6  feet  apart)     R  -  Ripe  stage  of  maturity  when  harvested 
89  plus  U  check  varieties 


THE  NINTH  CONGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  391) 
to  keep  abreast  of  current  events  re- 
lated to  sugarcane  breeding.  Resolu- 
tion No.  11  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monograph  on  sugarcane 
diseases.  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  has  been 
asked  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
monograph,  which  when  completed 
should  be  an  excellent  contribution  to 
sugar  growers  and  research  workers. 
All  in  all,  it  was  an  extremely  well 


re- 


organized   Congress,    and   those 
sponsible  for  carrying  it  out  can  well 
be  proud  of  their  accomplishments. 

At  the  final  plenary  session  in  New 
Delhi,  an  invitation  was  accepted  to 
hold  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Congress 
in  Hawaii  in  1959,  which  is  where 
the  I.S.S.C.T.  was  born  in  July  1924. 


1  Agricultural  Administrator,  Field  Crops 
Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLISV  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


Moo*i  sua,  /**. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

400  Thalia  St.  New  Orleans, 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    pli 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  69: 

/  th§  TS&Sr  ctOrmAi  jjS555r  novsi  sour*  untcr  i*4l  f 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


L0  ISO 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Peidido  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


We  Need  Your  Help 

Each  year  we  have  to  revise  the 
mailing  list  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
This  is  always  a  ticklish  pro- 
position because  the  factory  lists  of 
growers  that  we  use  contain  thou- 
sans  of  names,  some  of  which  are 
identical,  and  we  invariably  take 
names  off  our  list  that  should  not  be 
removed. 

We  have  asked  you  to  save  this 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  because 
we  are  going  to  be  using  a  revised 
mailing  list  beginning  with  our  next 
issue  (October  1,  1956)). 

If  you  want  to  continue  to  receive 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  and  you  do  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  next  issue 
(October  1,  1956)  please  tear  off 
the  front  cover  of  this  issue,  on  which 
your  name  appears,  and  mail  it  to 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
414  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans 
12,  La.  This  will  tell  us  that  your 
name  has  been  removed  in  error  and 
we  will  immediately  restore  it  to  our 
list  and  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
October  1st  issue. 

Your  indulgence  and  your  co-oper- 
ation will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Go  To  The  Fair 

This  probably  isn't  news  to  any- 
body in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district, 
but  the  big  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Festival  And  Fair  will  be  held  in 
New  Iberia,  La.  on  September  28th, 
29th  and  30th,  and  we  guess  every- 
body knows  that  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.  of 
Ellendale  will  reign  as  King  Sucrose 
XV. 

There  is  a  chance,  however,  that 


some  of  you  don't  know  the  schedule 
of  events  so  here  is  the  program. 

At  10  A.M.  on  Friday,  September 
28th,  the  Fair  will  officially  begin 
with  "Blessing  of  Crops".  A  parade 
will  be  held  in  New  Iberia  at  4  P.M., 
and  there  will  be  another  parade  in 
Jeanerette  at  7  P.M.  after  which 
there  will  be  dancing  in  the  streets. 

On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the 
Children's  Parade,  which  is  always 
a  good  one,  will  begin  at  10  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Colored  Parade  will 
start  at  2  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Sugar  XV 
will  take  place  at  8:15  P.M.  and  the 
Queen's  Ball  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10  P.M. 

On  Sunday,  September  27th  the 
Queen's  Parade  will  start  at  2  P.M. 
The  Boat  Race  Finals  are  scheduled 
to  begin  at  2:45  P.  M.,  the  Horse 
Show  at  3  P.  M.,  and  at  5:30  in  the 
evening  the  King  and  Queen's  recep- 
tion will  commence. 

All  the  exhibits  at  the  Fair  will 
be  open  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day. Lloyd  L.  Lauden  tells  us  that 
a  heat  treating  unit  for  use  in  the 
control  of  the  Stunting  Disease  may 
be  on  exhibition.  Be  sure  to  see  it 
and  all  the  other  exhibits,  too. 

Mr.  Voorhies  Reports 

We  received  a  card  from  Mr.  Voor- 
hies the  other  day  from  Hong  Kong. 
He  says  that  he  and  Mrs.  Voorhies 
are  having  a  really  fine  trip  and  will 
be  home  shortly  if  they  can  get 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  Lets  all 
hope  for  the  best. 


September   15.   1956 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEM 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


% 


Recent  rainfall  throughout  the 
belt  and  particularly  in  the  western 
area  has  certainly  improved  the 
color  and  growth  of  cane.  The 
crop  in  general  is  good.  Many  who 
see  the  whole  crop  say  that  the  state 
average  will  be  at  least  25  tons.  In 
areas  where  rainfall  has  been  inade- 
quate the  cane  is  not  as  tall  as  at 
this  time  last  year,  but  in  general 
stands  are  very  good  and  there  is 
still  time  for  much  growth  before 
harvest  begins. 

Many  growers  have  indicated  that 
late  lay-by  really  hurt  cane  this  year. 
One  large  grower  pointed  out  cuts 
of  cane  throughout  the  field  that  had 
been  given  a  late  lay-by  cultivation, 
and  other  cuts  nearby  that  had  not 
received  the  lay-by  cultivation.  In 
all  cases  the  cane  that  had  received 
the  late  lay-by  cultivation  was 
shorter  than  adjoining  cuts  that  had 
not  received  the  late  cultivation. 
When  asked  if  the  cane  that  had  not 
received  the  late  cultivation  was  dif- 
ferent to  begin  with,  the  grower  said 
that  the  same  variety  was  being  com- 
pared and  that  both  plots  of  cane  had 
been  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  men.  In  each  case  both  the  late 
cultivated  cuts  and  those  cuts  that 
had  not  received  the  late  cultivation 
were  the  same  height  in  early  June. 
This  grower  said  that  rainfall  stopped 
cultivation  long  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  back  into  the  cane 
that  had  not  received  the  lay-by  culti- 
vation. 

Many  growers  are  trying  chlor- 
dane  for  first  time  this  year.  The 
August  15.  1956  issue  of  The  Sugar 


Views  and  Opinions 


Bulletin  carries  an  article  entitled 
"Get  Good  Stands  of  Cane  In  Heavy 
Soils  By  Using  Chlordane."  More 
heavy  soil  will  be  planted  to  cane 
this  year  than  was  planted  last  year  I 
because  of  the  increase  in  acreage 
Farmers  who  plant  in  heavy  soils 
are  urged  to  try  chlordane.  Yield 
increases  have  been  experienced  not 
only  in  the  plant  cane  but  in  the 
stubble  as  well. 

Three  new  unreleased  canes  are 
being  transferred  to  all  Secondary 
Increase  Stations  in  the  sugar  belt 
this  year.  They  are  C.  P.  52-57,  C.  P. 
52-67  and  C.  P.  52-68.  In  addition  to 
these  three,  C.  P.  48-117  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Increase  Stations  in  the 
Western  area.  It  is  hoped  that  one 
or  more  of  these  will  prove  them- 
selves in  the  Test  Fields  for  future 
release  to  the  industry. 

All  four  of  these  unreleased  canes 
will  also  go  to  the  St.  Gabriel  Penal 
Farm  where  they  will  be  grown  for 
the  milling  studies  carried  on  jointly 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Laboratory, 
the  Audubon  Sugar  Factory  and  the 
League. 

Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  and  associates 
are  having  good  success  with  induc- 
ing flowering  of  sugarcane  in  Baton 
Rouge  this  year.  Many  varieties  have 
already  flowered  and  a  number  of 
crosses  are  being  made.  Dr.  Chilton, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  Dr.  Richard 
Breaux,  Mr.  Preston  Dunckelman, 
and  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib  have  spent  several 
days  at  Grand  Isle  recently  con- 
structing quarters  for  their  staff  to 
live  in  when  doing  sugar  cane  breed- 
ing work  on  the  Island. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  big  question  in  Washington  is : 
"Could  the  Suez  situation  explode  into 
World  War  III."  The  best  judgment 
is  against  a  shooting  war;  most  au- 
thorities here  expect  a  compromise 
settlement,  but  nevertheless  they  are 
not  as  confident  of  this  as  they  were 
a  short  time  ago. 

Annual  Beet  Meeting 

Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and 
General  Counsel,  and  Dr.  Phillip 
Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association  are 
in  the  west  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
their  association.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Sept- 
ember 17th  and  18th. 

International  Sugar  Meeting 

The  International  Sugar  Meeting 
which  began  last  May  21,  1956  in 
New  York  City  and  was  recessed  in 
order  that  the  delegates  might  return 
to  their  home  countries  for  further 
instructions,  will  reconvene  in  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland  October  4,  1956. 

The  U.  S.  delegation  will  consist 
of  Messrs.  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division ;  Thomas  Mur- 
phy, Chief,  Program  Analysis  Branch 
and  William  M.  Case,  Chief  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  Staff, 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Messrs.  Paul  E.  Callanan 
and  John  J.  Czyzak  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State. 

The  industry  advisory  group  will 
probably  be  headed  by  Frank  A. 
Kemp,  President  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Company,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Robert  H.  Shields,  President 
and  General  Counsel,  U.  S.  Beet 
Sugar      Association,      Washington, 


D.  C,  and  Gordon  Lyons,  Executive 
Manager,  California  Beet  Growers 
Association,   Stockton,   California. 

The  following  letter,  dated  August 
22nd,  1956  and  signed  by  Dudley 
Smith,  Vice-President,  Assn.  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico; 
Slater  Miller,  Vice-President,  Hawai- 
ian Sugar  Planters'  Association; 
Josiah  Ferris,  Vice-President,  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League;  and  Robert 
H.  Shields,  President  and  General 
Counsel,  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, with  copies  to  Honorable  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Honorable  True  D. 
Morse,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  sent  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers 
in  response  to  his  request  for  the  in- 
dustry's views  with  respect  to  the 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  U.  S.  dele- 
gates to  the  International  Meeting: 
"Dear  Mr.  Myers : 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
August  9,  and  in  confirmation  of  the 
views  expressed  in  our  discussions 
with  you  and  your  associates  on  Aug- 
ust 16,  the  undersigned  representa- 
tives of  the  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  believe  that  the  principles  and 
points  outlined  in  our  letter  to  you 
of  May  14,  1956,  with  respect  to  the 
recent  New  York  Conference  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  prospective 
Geneva  meeting. 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle, 
as  stated  in  our  May  14th  letter,  The 
domestic  sugar  industry — as  demon- 
strated in  the  position  which  it  took 
with  respect  to  the  1953  Agreement 
— would  favor  an  international  com- 
( Continued  on  Page  407) 
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BAGASSE  GETS  A  FUTURE 

(Reprinted  from  the  July  Issue  of  "Agricultural  Research"  of  the  U.S.D.A.) 


Bagasse  —  the  fibrous  residue  of 
sugarcane  that  remains  after  crush- 
ing the  stalks  for  juice  —  may  soon 
have  as  much  commercial  utility  ton- 
nagewise  as  the  sugar  obtained  from 
the  cane.  Through  processes  devel- 
oped at  USDA's  Northern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Branch,  Peoria,  111., 
unbleached  or  bleached  pulps  suitable 
for  corrugated  boxboard,  newsprint, 
and  fine  papers  can  be  manufactured 
economically  from  whole  bagasse  or, 
better,  from  pith-free  bagasse  fiber. 

Worldwide,  the  supply  of  bagasse 
is  immense.  For  every  pound  of  sug- 
ar produced,  more  than  a  pound  of 
bagasse  accumulates.  Since  it  takes 
almost  50  billion  pounds  of  sugar  to 
help  satisfy  the  world's  sweet  tooth, 
more  than  50  billion  pounds  of  bag- 
asse are  available  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  applications.  Until  recent 
years,  its  full  potential  value  had  not 
begun  to  be  realized.  For  the  most 
part,  bagasse  was  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing in  sugar-mill  boilers,  even  in  ex- 
cess of  the  fuel  needs. 

Two  main  kinds  of  tissue  make  up 
bagasse  —  hard,  strong  fibers  that 
form  the  outer  covering  and  support 
of  the  cane,  and  pith  cells  that  con- 
tain the  sugar  juices.  These  pith 
cells  lack  fibrous  structure  and 
strength ;  they  should  be  removed  for 
most  effective  utilization  of  the  fiber. 

Turning  bagasse  into  paper  has 
long  been  possible.  But  older  ways 
of  separating  pith  were  impractical, 
and  destructive  of  the  fiber.  So  it 
was  economically  and  technologically 
impossible  for  bagasse  paper  to  com- 
pete with  the  wood-pulp  product. 

Now,  principles  of  the  mechano- 
chemical  process  (Agr.  Res.,  July 
1954,  p.  7)  have  been  applied  along 
with  highly  practical  methods  devel- 
oped and  tested  on  a  commercial  scale 
by  ARS  researchers  to  separate  pith 
from  bagasse  fiber.  So  it's  possible 
to  prepare  greater  yields  of  high- 
quality  bagasse  pulps  at  lower  costs. 
Potential    availability    of   bagasse 


papers  made  possible  by  this  work 
should  have  far-reaching  effects  in* 
improving  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  less-developed  countries. 

Extended  semicommercial  -scale 
studies  were  recently  completed 
under  USDA  contract  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syra- 
cuse. These  showed  that  fine 
bleached  papers  and  newsprint,  as 
well  as  superior  corrugating  medium 
and  liner  for  container  boards,  can 
be  made  from  depithed  bagasse 
pulped  by  the  mechanochemical  pro- 
cess, and  also  from  blends  of  depithed 
bagasse  pulp  and  kraft  wood  pulp. 
The  practical  use  of  both  bagasse  and 
wheat  straw  for  newsprint  manufac- 
ture was  demonstrated  when  experi- 
mental newsprint  comprising  30  per- 
cent bagasse  or  straw  pulp  and  70 
percent  groundwood  pulp  was  used 
successfully  in  printing  a  portion  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  in  December 
1954. 

Several  types  of  papers  from  bag- 
asse pulped  by  the  mechanochemical 
process  have  been  produced  at  Peoria 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 
As  far  as  physical  properties  are 
concerned,  these  pulps  are  stronger 
in  all  but  tearing  resistance  than 
softwood  pulps  produced  by  the  acid 
sulfite  process.  The  pulps  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  blending  with 
wood  pulps  to  make  a  wide  variety 
of  fine  papers  as  well  as  newsprint. 

In  Louisiana  and  Florida,  where 
the  900,000  tons  of  United  States 
bagasse  are  produced  annually,  some 
of  the  bagasse  is  processed  into  poul- 
try litter.  This  business  is  more  prof- 
itable than  burning  the  bagasse  and 
is  increasing  in  volume  yearly.  The 
potential  market  for  bagasse  litter 
is  indicated  by  the  13.3  million  tons 
of  all  types  of  litters  used  in  the 
United  States  in  1952. 

Potential  industrial  usefulness  of 
bagasse  was  increased  when  the 
Northern  Branch  developed  practical 
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ways  of  removing  pith  from  fiber. 
Commercial-scale  trials  of  one  meth- 
od indicate  that  these  procedures  are 
entirely  feasible  for  operation  at  sug- 
ar mills.  Commercial  application  of 
these  methods  for  separation  of  pith 
and  fiber  would  not  only  improve 
the  present  use  of  bagasse  but  should 
also  lead  to  expanded  utilization  of 
bagasse  now  being  wasted. 

Sugar  extraction  yields  another  by- 
product— blackstrap  molasses,  the 
sirupy  residue  of  sugarcane  juice  left 
after  extraction.  Our  potential  mar- 
ket for  molasses  as  feed  is  estimated 
at  nearly  a  billion  gallons  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  promising  meth- 
ods for  using  pith  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  high  absorption  value  for 
blackstrap  molasses  —  more  than 
three  times  higher  than  for  many 
common  absorbents — and  use  the 
pith  as  a  dry-form  molasses  carrier. 
More  than  70  percent  of  our  black- 
strap can  be  mixed  with  pith  to  pro- 
duce a  solid,  easily  transportable, 
high-energy  ingredient  that  livestock 
relish. 

If  the  sugar  industry  itself  under- 
took the  recovery,  maximum  profit 
from  these  byproducts  would  result. 
The  sugar  mills  could  separate  the 
pith  and  fiber,  sell  the  fiber  to  paper 
mills,  and  combine  the  dried  pith 
with  blackstrap  molasses  to  make  an 
ingredient  for  livestock  feeds.  By 
proper  use,  these  byproducts  could  be 
a  factor  in  offsetting  operating  costs. 

Our  commercial  exploitation  of 
bagasse  is  already  being  expanded. 
In  addition  to  making  insulating 
boards  and  plastics  compounds  from 
bagasse  in  Louisiana,  a  paper  mill  is 
producing  20,000  to  25,000  tons  of 
bleached  papers  annually  from  whole 
bagasse.  Good  opportunity  remains 
for  developing  new  and  expanded  in- 
dustrial outlets  because  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  Louisiana  production 
(700,000  tons)  is  being  utilized  to 
best  advantage  as  a  raw  material. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  405) 
modity  agreement   on   sugar  which 
would,  in  its  judgment,  offer  a  fair 


chance,  (1)  of  stabilizing  world  sugar 
prices  at  equitable  levels  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  (2)  of  main- 
taining purchasing  power  in  sugar 
exporting  countries  so  as  to  permit 
fair  living  standards  and  wage  rates 
in  those  areas,  (3)  of  encouraging, 
in  every  practicable  way,  increased 
consumption  of  sugar,  and  (4)  of 
fostering  orderly  marketing  of  su- 
gar/ 

With  specific  reference  to  the  pos- 
ition of  the  United  States  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  meeting,  we 
would  like  to  restate  and  underscore 
the  points  which  we  expressed  in 
our  May  14th  letter.  In  the  first 
place,  since  the  United  States  has  its 
own  sugar  program  exempt  under 
the  terms  of  the  Agreement  from  the 
operations  of  the  world  quota  system, 
we  do  not  believe  that  United  States 
should  get  out  in  front  and  take  the 
lead  in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
In  the  second  place,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  convinced  that  no  sugar  producer 
who  must  sell  in  the  'world  market' 
can  today  maintain  fair  living  stand- 
ards and  wage  rates  unless  the  price 
he  receives  for  his  sugar  is  at  least 
up  to  the  minimum  range  in  the  pre- 
sent agreement,  we  think  the  United 
States  should  not  support  any  agree- 
ment which  includes  a  minimum 
price  objective  lower  than  the  three 
and  a  quarter  cent  minimum  in  the 
present  Agreement.  And  finally,  the 
United  States  should  recognize  that 
probably  no  agreement  would  be 
workable  unless  countries  represent- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  sugar  production  and  con- 
sumption are  accounted  for.  Obvious- 
ly, the  United  States  should  oppose 
any  international  agreement  which 
would  adversely  affect  any  domestic 
sugar  program  which  the  Congress 
has  already  provided  or  may  in  the 
future  provide  for  the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  questions  of  high 
policy  involved  in  the  impending  re- 
negotiation, copies  of  this  letter  are 
being  sent  to  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Agriculture  for  their  in- 
formation." 


September  15,  1956 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

6ILLIS9  HULSE  and  COLCOCK9lnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


mow  STiii,  /#*. 

Steel  Warehouse 

EVERYTHING  IN  STEEL 

Thalia  St.  New  Orleans, 

TU  3171 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
Boston  Woven  Hose 
Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 

e 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

e 

Woodward  Wight  &  69: 

/  TMI  IADC1ST   CIMfHAL    }U**LY   HoZll   SOUTT)   UNCI   1*47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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